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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TJT  AVING,  for  fome  years,  met  with  very  great  fucT 
cefs  in  my  productions  of  the  mufical  kind  $  when 
I  wrote  the  following  Opera  it  was  with  unufual  care 
and  attention  $  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  my 
friends,  fome  of  whom  rank  among  the  beft  judges, 
that  of  all  my  trifles,  Lionel  and  Clarifla  was  the  moil 
pardonable :  a  decifion  in  its  favour  which  I  was  the 
prouder  of,  becaufe,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge, 
through  the  whole,  I  had  not  borrowed  an  expreflion, 
a  fentiment,  or  a  character,  from  any  dramatic  writer 
extant. 

When  Mr.  GARRICK.  thought  of  performing  this 
piece  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  he  had  a  new  finger  to 
bring  out,  and  every,  thing  poflible  for  her  advantage 
was  to  be  done ;  this  neceffarily  occafioned  fome  nevr 
fongs  and  airs  to  be  introduced ',  and  other  fingers,  with 
voices  of  a  different  compafs  from  thofe  who  originally 
acled  the  parts,  occafioned  ftill  more ;  by  which  means 
the  greateft  part  of  the  mufic  unavoidably  became  new. 
This  is  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  alteration  made 
in  the  Opera  j  and  even  to  that  I  mould,  in  many  places, 
have  been  forced,  much  aspinft  my  will,  had  it  not 
given  a  frefh  opportunity  to  Mr.  Dibdin  to  difphy  his 
admirable  talents  as  a  mufical  compofer.  And  I  will 
be  bold  to  fay,  that  his  airs,  ferious  and  comic,  in  this 
Opera,  will  appear  to  no  disadvantage  by  being  heard 
with  thofe  of  ibme  of  the  greateft  mafters. 

^  The  SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS  is  added  to  the 
title,  becaufe  the  plot  is  evidently  double  j  and  that  of 
Lionel  and  Clariffa  alluded  to  but  one.  part  of  it,  as  the 
readers  and  fpeclators-  will  eafily  perceive. 

I.B. 
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LIONEL  AND  CLARISSA; 

OR,  THE 

SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  Colonel O  L  D  B  o  Y  V  //0K/£ :  Colonel  O L D - 
BOY  is  dif covered  at  Breakfaft  reading  a  Newfpaper, 
at  a  little  Dl fiance  from  the  lea-table  jits  JENKINS  ;  and 
on  the  oppojite  Side,  DIANA,  who  appears  playing  upon 
a  Harpjicord.  A  Girl  attending. 

AIR. 

4H!  bow  delightful  the  morning, 
•**     Howfweet  are  the  profpefts  it  yields  \ 
Summer  luxuriant  adorning 

The  gardens,  the  groves,  and  tbefaldf. 

Be  grateful  to  the  feafon, 

It's  pleafures  let's  employ, 
Kind  Nature  gives,  and  Reafon 

Permits  us  to  enjoy. 

Col.  Well  faid  Dy,  thank  you  Dy.  This,  Matter 
Jenkins,  is  the  way  I  make  my  daughter  entertain  me 
every  morning  at  breakfaft.  Come  here,  and  kifs  me, 
you  flut,  come  here,  and  kifs  me,  you  baggage. 

Di".n.  Lord,  papa,  you  call  one  fuch.  names 

Col.  A  fine  girl,  Matter  Jenkins,  a  devilifn  fine  girl ! 
fhe  has  got  my  eye  to  a  twinkle.  There^s  fire  for  you 
— fpirit! — I  defign  to  marry  her  to  a  Duke:  how  much 
money  do  you  think  a  Duke  would  expect  with  fuch  a 
wench  ? 

•  Jen.  Why,  Colonel,  with  fubmiflion,  I  think  there 
is  no  occafion  to  go  out  of  our  own  country  here  j  we 
have  never  a  Duke  in  it,  I  believe,  but  we  have*nany 
an  honeft  gentleman,  who,  in  my  opinion,  might  de- 
ferve  the  young  lady. 

Col.  So,  you  would  have  me  marry  Dy  to  a  country 
'fquire,  eh  !  How  lay  you  to  this,  Dy !  would  not  you 
rather  be  married  to  a  Duke  ? 
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x    Dian.  So  my  hufband's  a  rake,  papa,  I  don't  care 
what  he  is. 

Col.  A  rake !  you  damned  confounded  little  baggage ; 
why  you  wou'd  not  wifh  to  marry  a  rake,  wou'd  you  ? 
So  her  hufband  is  a  rake,  flie  does  not  care  what  he  is  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dian.  Well,  but  liften  to  me,  papa — When  you  go 
out  with  your  gun,  do  you  take  any  pleafure  in  moot- 
ing the  poor  tame  ducks,  and  chickens  in  your  yard  ? 
No,  the  partridge,  the  pheafant,  the  woodcock,  are  the 
game;  there  is  fome  fport  in  bringing  them  down  be- 
caufe  they  are  wildj  and  it  is  juft  the  fame  with  a  huf- 
band or  a  lover.  I  would  not  wafte  powder  and  mot, 
to  wound  one  of  your  fober  pretty  behaved  gentlemen  ; 
but  to  hit  a  libertine,  extravagant,  madcap  fellow,  to 
take  him  upon  the  wing — 

Col.  Do  you  hear  her,  Mafter  Jenkins  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jen.  Well,  but,  good  Colonel,  what  do  you  fay  to 
my  worthy  and  honourable  patron  here,  Sir  John  Flow- 
erdale  ?  He  has  an  eftate  of  eight  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
as  well  paid  rents  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  but  one 
only  daughter  to  enjoy  it ;  and  yet  he  is  willing,  you 
fee,  to  give  this  daughter  to  your  ion. 

Dian.  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  how  does  Mifs  Clarifla 
and  our  univerfity  friend  Mr.  Lionel  ?  That  is  the  only 
grave  young  man  I  ever  liked,  and  the  only  handfome 
one  I  was  acquainted  with,  that  did  not  make  love  to 
me. 

Col.  Ay,  Mafter  Jenkins,  who  is  this  Lionel  ?  They 
fr.y,  he  is  a  damn'd  witty  knowing  fellow;  and  egad  I 
think  him  well  enough  for  one  brought  up  in  a  college. 

Jen.  His  father  was  a  general  officer,  a  particular 
friend  of  Sir  John's,  who,  like  many  more  brave  men, 
that  live  and  die  in  defending  their  country,  left  little 
elfe  than  honour  behind  him.  Sir  John  fent  this  young 
man,  at  his  own  expence,  to  Oxford ;  where,  while  his 
fon  lived,  they  were  upin  the  fame  footing  :  and  iince 
our  younor  gentleman's  death,  which  you  know  unfor- 
tunate}'/ happened  about  two  years  ago,  he  has  con- 
tinued him  there.  Daring  the  vacation,  he  is  come  to 

pay 
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pay  us  a  vifit,  and  Sir  John  intends  that  he  mall  fliortly 
take  orders  for  a  very  confiderable  benefice  in  the  gift 
of  the  family,  the  prefent  incumbent  of  which  is  an 
aged  man. 

Dian.  The  laft  time  I  was  at  your  houfe,  he  was 
teaching  Mifs  Clarifla  mathematics  and  philofophy. 
Lord,  what  a  ftrange  brain  I  have !  If  I  was  to  fit  down 
to  diftracl:  myfelf  with  fuch  ftudies — 

Col.  Go,  huffy,  let  fome  of  your  brother's  rafcsls 
inform  their  mafter  that  he  has  been  long  enough  at  his 
toilet;  here  is  a  meflage  from  Sir  John  Flowerdale — 
You  a  brain  for  mathematics  indeed !  We  fhall  have 
women  wanting  to  head  our  regiments  to-morrow  or 
next  day. 

Dian.  Well,  papa,  and  fuppofe  we  did.  I  believe, 
in  a  battle  of  the  iexes,  you  men  would  hardly  get  the 
better  of  us. 

AIR. 

To  rob  them  ofjlrength,  'when  wife  Nature  thought  Jit 
By  women  to  flill  do  her  duty, 

Inftead  of  a  fword  jhe  endued  them  with  wit, 
And  gave  them  a  Jhield  in  their  beauty. 

Sound,  found  the  trumpet,  both  fexcs  to  arms 

Our  tyrants  at  once,  and  protctfcrs ! 
Jf^e  quickly  Jhall  fee  whether  courage  or  charms  ^ 

Decide  for  the  Helens  or  Heflors. 

SCENE  II. 
Colonel OLDBOY,  JENKINS. 

Col.  Well,  Mafter  Jenkins !  don't  you  think  now 
that  a  Nobleman,  a  Duke,  an  Earl,  or  a  Marquis, 

might  be  content  to  mare  his  title 1  fay,  you  un- 

deriiand  me with  a  fv/eetener  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 

iand  pounds,  to  pay  off  Mortgages  ?  Belides,  there's  a 
profpeft  of  my  whole  eftare;  for  I  dare  fwear  her 
brother  will  never  have  any  children. 

'Jen.  I  fhould  be  concerned  at  tint,  Colonel,  when 
there  are  two  fuch  fortunes  to  defcend  to  his  heirs,  as 
youi  's  and  Sir  John  Flowerdab's.  Col. 
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Col.  Why  look  you,  Mafter  Jenkins,  Sir  John  Flow- 
erdale  is  an  honeft  gentleman;  011  r  families  are  nearly 
related;  we  have  been  neighbours  time  cut  of  mindj 
and  if  he  and  I  have  an  odd  diipute  now  and  then,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a  cordial  eileem  a:  bottom.  He  is  go- 
ing to  marry  his  daughter  to  my  ion;  me  is  a  beautiful 
girl,  an  elegant  girl,  a  lenfible  girl,  a  worthy  girl,  and 
• — a  word  in  your  ear— damn  me  if  I  a'n't  very  ferry 
for  her. 

Jen.  Sorry!  Colonel? 

Cat.  Ay between  ourfelves,  Matter  Jenkins,  my 

fon  won't  do. 

Jen.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Co!.  I  tell  you,  Matter  Jenkins,  he  won't  do — he  is 
not  the  thing,  a  prig— At  iixteen  years  old,  or  there- 
abouts, he  was  a  bold,  fprighily  boy,  as  you  mould  fee 
in  a  thoufand ;  could  drink  his  pint  of  port,  or  his  bot  - 
tie  of  claret now  he  mixes  all  his  wine  with  water. 

Jen.  Oh !  if  that  be  his  only  fault,  Colonel,  he  will- 
ne'er  make  the  worfe  hufband,  I'll  anfwer  for  it. 

Col.  You  know  my  wife  is  a  woman  of  quality 1 

was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  him  to  be  brought  up  by  her 
brother  Lord  JerTamy,  who  had.no  children  of  his  own, 

and  promised  to  leave  him  an  eirate he  has  got  the 

eftate  indeed,  but,  the  fellow  has  taken  his  Lordmip's 
name  for  it.  Now,  Mailer  Jenkins,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  how  the  name  of  Jeftamy  is  better  than  that  of 
Oldboy. 

Jen.  Well !  but  Colonel,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
his  Lordfhip  has  given  your  fon  an  excellent  education. 

Col.  Pfha!  he  lent  him  to  the  univerfity,  and  to 
travel  forfooth ;  but  what  of  that ;  I  was  abroad,  and 
at  the  univerfity  myfelf,  and  never  a  rum  the  better  for 
either.  I  quarreled  with  his  Lordfliip  about  fix  years 
before  his  death,  and  fo  had  not  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing how  the  youth  went  on;  If  I  had,  Matter  Jenkins, 
I  would  no  more  have  fuffered  him  to  be  made  fuch  a 
monkey  of — — He  has  been  in  my  houie  but  three  days, 
and  it  is  all  turned  topfey-turvey  by  him  and  his  raf- 

cally  fervants then  his  chamber  is  like  a  perfumer'^ 

fhop. 
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mop,  with  wafh-balls,  paftes,  and  pomatum— —and 
do  you  know,  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  yefterday 
at  my  own  table,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  behave 
myfelf? 

Jen.  Pray,  Colonel,  how  does  my  Lady  Mary? 

Co/.  What,  my  wife  ?  In  the  old  way,  Mafter  Jen- 
kins j  always  complaining  j  ever  fomething  the  matter 

with  her  head,  or  her  back,  or  her  legs but  we 

have  had  the  devil  to  pay  lat-ely — me  and  I  did  not  fpeak 
to  one  another  for  three  weeks. 

yen.  How  fo,  Sir? 

Col.  A  little  affair  of  jealoufy — you  muft  know,  my 
game-keeper's  daughter  has  had  a  child,  and  the  plaguy 
baggage  takes  it  into  her  head  to  lay  it  to  me — Upon 
my  foul  it  is  a  fine  fat  chubby  infant  as  ever  I  fet  my 
.eyes  on ;  I  have  fent  it  to  nurfe ;  and  between  you  and 
me,  I  believe  I  mall  leave  it  a  fortune. 

Jen.  Ah,  Colonel,  you  will  never  give  over. 

Col.  You  know  my  lady  has  a  pretty  vein  of  poetry  j 
fhe  writ  me  an  heroic  epiftle  upon  it,  where  me  calls 
me  her  dear  falfe  Damon ;  fo  I  let  her  cry  a  little,  pro- 
mifed  to  do  fo  no  more,  and  now  we  are  as  good  friends 
as  ever. 

Jen.  Well,  Colonel,  I  muft  take  my  leave ;  I  have 
delivered  my  meflage,  and  Sir  John  may  expect  the  plea- 
fure  of  your  company  to  dinner. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  come — pox  o*  ceremony  among 
friends.  But  won't  you  ftay  to  fee  my  fon  ?  I  have  fent 
to  him,  and  fuppofe  he  will  be  here  as  foon  as4iis  valet- 
de-chambre  will  give  him  leave. 

Jen.  There  is  no  occafion,  good  Sir:  prefent  my 
humble  refpecls,  that's  all. 

Col.  Well,  but,  zounds,  Jenkins,  you  muft  not  go 
till  you  drink  fomething — let  you  and  I  have  a  bottle  of 
hock — 

Jen.  Not  for  the  world,  Colonel}  I  never  touch  any 
thing  ftrong  in  the  morning.  , 

Col.  Never  touch  any  thing  ftrong !  Why  one  bottle 
won't  hurt  you,  man,  this  is  old,  and  as  mild  as  milk. 

Jen.  Well,  but,  Colonel,  pray  excufe  me. 

AIR, 
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To  tell  you  the  truth, 
In  the  days  of  my  youth, 

As  mirth  and  nature  bid, 
1  lik"d  a  glafs, 
And  I  k&d  a  lafs, 

And  I  did  asjounkers  did. 

But  novo  I  am  old, 
With  grief  be  it  told, 

I  muft  thofe  freaks  forbtar  j 
At  fixty-three, 
""Tivixtyox  and  me, 

A  man  grows  nvorfe  for  wear. 

SCENE  III. 


Mr.  JESS  AMY,  L«^MARY  OLDBOY,  and  then  Colonel 
OLDBOY. 

Lady  M.  Shut  the  door,  why  don't  you  {hut  the  door 
there?  Have  you  a  mind  I  fhould  catch  my  death? 
This  houfe  is  abfclutely  the  cave  of  /Eolus  ;  one  had 
as  good  live  on  the  eddy-ftone,  or  in  a  wind-mill. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  thought  they  told  your  Ladyfhip,  that 
there  was  a  meflengcr  here  from  Sir  John  Floweruale. 

Col.  Well,  Sir,  and  fo  there  was;  but  he  had  not 
patience  to  wait  upon  your  curling-irons.  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  here,  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  iteward,  who  has  lived 
in  the  family  thefe  forty  years. 

Mr.  Jes.  And  pray,  Sir,  might  not  Sir  John  Flower- 
dale  have  come  himfelf  :  if  he  had  been  acquainted  vrith 
the  rules  of  good  breeding,  he  would  have  known  that 
I  ought  to  have  been  viiited. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Colonel,  this  is  a  folecifm. 

Col.  'Sblood,  my  Lady,  its  none.  Sir  John  Flower- 
dale  came  but  laft  night  from  his  filler's  feat  in  the  Weft, 
and  is  a  little  out  of  order.  But  I  iuppofe  he  th'r. 
ought  to  r.ppear  before  him  with  his  daughter  in  one 
hand,  and  his  rent-roil  in  the  other,  and  cry,  Sir,  pray 
do  me  the  favour  to  accept  them, 

Lad}' 
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Lady  M.  Nay,  but,  Mr.  Oldboy,  permit  me  to  fay-- 
Co/. He  need  not  give  himfelf  fo  many  affe£led  airs } 
I  think  its  very  well  if  he  gets  fuch  a  girl  for  going  for  j 
ftie's  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  richeft  in  this  country, 
and  more  than  he  deferves. 

Mr.  Jes.  That's  an  exceeding  fine  china  jar  your  La- 
dyfhip  has  got  in  the  next  room  j  -I  faw  the  fellow  of 
it  the  other  day  at  Williams's,  and  will  fend  to  my 
agent  to  purchase  it :  it  is  the  true  matchlefs  old  blue 
and  white.  Lady  Betty  Barebones  has  a  couple  that 
flie  gave  an  hundred  guineas  for,  on  board  an  India- 
man  j  but  (lie  reckons  them  at  a .  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  on  account  of  half  a  dozen  plates,  four  Nankeen 
beakers,  and  a  couple  of  lliaking  Mandarins,  that  tha 
cuftom-houfe  officers  took  from  under  her  petticoats. 

Col.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  this!  He's  chat- 
tering about  old  china,  while  I  am  talking  to  him  of  a 
fine  girl.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Jeflamy,  fince  that's 
the  namt  you  choofe  to  be  called  by,  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  knock  you  down. 

Mr.  Jes.  Knock  me  down!  Colonel!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  I  muft  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  a  language  to  which 
I  have  not  been  accuftomed ;  and,  if  you  think  proper 
to  continue  to  repeat  it,  I  mall  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
quitting  your  houfe  ? 

Col.  Quitting  my  houfe  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Yes,  Sir,  incontinently. 

Col.  Why,  Sir,  am  not  I  your  father,  Sir,  and  have 
I  not  a  right  to  talk  to  you  as  I  like?  I  will,  firrah. 
But,  perhaps,  I  mayn't  be  your  father,  and  I  hope  not. 

Lady  M.  Heavens  and  earth,  Mr.  Oldboy! 

Col.  What's  the  matter,  Madam  ?  I  mean,  Madam, 
that  he  might  have  been  changed  at  nurfe,  Madam ;  and 
I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Jes.  Huh!  huh!  huh!  , 

Col.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  you  faucy  jackanapes ! 

Lady  M.  Who's  there?  fomebody  bring  me  a  chair. 
Really,  Mr.  Okibcy,  you  throw  my  weakly  frame  into 
tuch  repeated  convuliions — but  I  fee  your  aimj  you 
want  to  lay  me  in  my  grave,  and  you  will  very  foon 
have  that  fatisfa&ion.  Col. 
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Col.  I  can't  bear  the  fight  of  him. 

Lady  M.  Open  that  window,  give  me  air,  or  I  fliaH 
faint. 

Mr.  Jes.  Hold,  hold,  let  me  tie  a  handkerchief  about 
my  neck  firft.  This  curfed  fharp  north  wind — An- 
toine,  bring  down  my  muff. 

Col.  Ay,  do,  and  his  great-coat. 

Lady  M.  Marg'ret,  fome  hartmorn.  My  dear  Mr. 
Oidboy,  why  will  you  fly  out  in  this  way,  when  you 
know  how  it  mocks  my  tender  nerves  ? 

Col.  'Sblood,  Madam,  its  enough  to  make  a  man 
mad. 

Lady  M.  Hartfhorn !  hartmorn ! 

Mr.  Jes.  Colonel! 

Col.  Do  you  hear  the  puppy  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  one 
queflion  ? 

Col.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  mould  be  glad  to  know,  that's  all,  what 
finale  circumftance  in  my  conducl,  carriage,  or  figure, 
you  can  poffibly  find  fault  with — Perhaps  I  may  be 
brought  to  reform — Pr'ythee  let  me  hear  from  your  own 
mouth,  then,  ferioufly,  what  it  is  you  do  like,  and  what 
it  is  you  do  not  like. 

Col.  Hum! 

Mr.  yes.  Be  ingenuous,  fpeak  and  fpare  not. 

Col.  You  would  know  ? 

AIR. 

Zounds,  Sir!  then  Pll  tell  you  ivitbout  any  jefl, 
'The  thing  of  all  things,  ivhich  I  hate  and  detejl\ 

A  coxcomb,  afopt 

A  dainty  milk-fop ; 

Who,  ejjenc^d  and  dizerfd  from  bottom  to  top, 
Locks  juft  like  a  doll  for  a  milliner's  Jhop. 

A  thing  full  of prate , 

And  pride  and  conceit  \ 

All  fajbion,  no  weight  \ 

Whajbrugs  and  takes  fnuff, 

And  carries  a  rnuff\ 
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Frcn:b  powder-puff: 
And  now,  Sir,  Ijancj,  I've  told  you  enough. 


SCENE  IV. 

Lady  MARY  OLDBOY,  Mr.  JESSAMY. 

Mr.  Jes.  What's  the  matter  with  the  Colonel,  Ma- 
Jam  5  does  your  Ladyfhip  know  ? 

Ladv  M.  Heigho!  don't  be  furprized,  my  dear;  it 
was  the  lame  thing  with  my  late  dear  brother,  Lord 
Jeflamy ;  they  never  could  agree :  that  good-natured 
friendly  foul,  knowing  the  delicacy  of  my  conftitution, 
has  often  faid,  filter  Mary,  I  pity  you.  Not  but  your 
father  has  good  qualities,  and  I  aflure  you  I  remember 
him  a  very  fine  gentleman  himfelf.  In  the  year  of  the 
hard  froft,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
when  he  firft  paid  his  addrelTcs  to  me,  he  was  called 
agreeable  Jack  Oldboy,  though  I  married  him  without 
the  confent  of  your  noble  grandfather. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  me :  I  be- 
lieve there's  many  a  Duke,  nay  Prince,  who  would 
efteem  them&lves  happy  in  having  fuch  a  fen 

Lady  M.  Yes,  my  dear;  but  your  fitter  was  always 
jour  huher':*  favourite  :  he  intends  to  give  her  a  prodi- 
gious fortune,  and  fets  his  heart  upon  feeing  her  a  wo- 
man of  quality. 

Mr.  Jes.  He  mould  wifli  to  fee  her  look  a  little  like 
a  gentlewoman  firft.  When  me  was  in  London  laft 
winter,  I  am  tcxid  me  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  few 
men.  But  (he  wants  air,  manner. 

Ladj  M.  And  has  not  a  bit  of  the  genius  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  I  never  knew  a  woman  of  it,  but  herfelf, 
without.  I  have  tried  her:  about  three  years  ago  I  fet 
her  to  translate  a  little  French  fong:  I  found  (lie  had  not 
even  an  idea  of  verification ;  and  (lie  put  down  love  and 
jc^  for  rhyme — fo  I  gave  her  over. 

B  Mr. 
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Mr.  Jes.  Why,  indeed,  fhe  appears  to  have  more  of 
the  Thaleftris  than  the  Sappho  about  her. 

Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  muft  go  and  drefs  myfelf, 
though  I  proteft  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed  than  my  coach. 
And  condefcend  to  the  Colonel  a  little — Do  my  dear,  if 
it  be  only  to  oblige  your  mamma. 


SCENE  V. 
Mr.  JESSAMY. 

Let  me  confider:  I  am  going  to  vifit  a  country  Ba- 
ronet here :  who  would  fain  prevail  upon  me  to  marry 
his  daughter:  the  old  gentleman  has  heard  of  my  paits 
and  underftanding ;  Mifs  of  my  figure  and  add  IT  is. 
But,  fuppofe  I  fhould  not  like  her  when  I  fee  her? 
Why,  pofitively,  then  I  will  net  have  her;  the  treaty"1* 
at  an  end,  and,  fans  compliment,  we  break  up  the 
congrcfs.  But,  won't  that  be  cruel,  after  having  fuf- 
fered  her  to  flatter  heritlf  with  hopes,  and  (hewing  my- 
ielf  to  her.  She's  a  ftrange  dowdy  I  chre  believe: 
however,  me  brings  provifion  with  her  for  a  fepanite 
maintenance. 

Antoine,  appretez  la  toilet.  I  am  going  to  fpend  a 
curled  day;  that  I  perceive  already;  I  wiih  it  was  over, 
I  dread  it  as  much  as  a  general  election. 

AIR. 
When  a  man  offa/hion  condefcendt, 

To  herd  among  bis  country  friends, 

They  watch  bis  looks,  his  motions : 
One  booby  gapes,  another  flares, 
And  all  he  fays,  does,  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
Muft  fu.it  their  rujlic  notions. 

But  as  for  this  brutijh  old  clown  here ; 
S"1  death,  ivhy  did  I  e<ver  come  doiun  herd 
The  fcfoage  iuillno~M  never  quit  me: 
'Then  a  ccnfort  to  take, 
For  my  family's  fake, 
I'm  in  a  fine  jeopardy  fplit  me  ! 

Changes 
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SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  a  Study  in  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE'S 
Houfe ;  two  Chairs  and  a  Table,  with  Globes  and  Ma- 
i hematic al  Instruments .  CLARISSA  enttrst  followed  by 
JENNY. 

AIR, 

Clar.     Immcrtal  po<zu'rs  proteft  me, 
AJjift,  fupport,  direft  me\ 

Relieve  a  heart  oppreft : 
Ah !  <why  this  -palpitation  ? 
Ceafc,  bitfy.  perturbation, 
And  let  me,  lei  me  reft. 

Jen.  My  dear  lady,  what  ails  you  ? 

Clar.  Nothing,  Jenny,  nothing. 

Jen.  Pardon  me.  Madam,  there  is  fomething  ails  you 
indeed.  Lord!  what  fignifies  all  the  grandeur  and 
riches  in  this  world,  if  they  can't  procure  one  content. 
I  am  fure  it  vexes  me  to  the  heart,  fo  it  does,  to  fee 
iiich  a  dear,  (weet,  worthy  young  Lady,  as  you  are, 
pining  yourfelf  to  death. 

Clar.  Jenny,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  feeling  fo  much  on  my  account  j 
but  in  a  little  time,  I  hope,  I  mall  be  eafier. 

Jen.  Why,  now,  here  to  day,  Madam,  for  fartain 
'you  ought  to  be  merry  to  day,  when  there's  a  fine  gen- 
tleman coming  to  court  you;  but,  if  you  like  any  one 
elfe  better,  I  am  fure,  I  wilh  you  had  him,  with  all  my 
i'cul. 

Clar.  Suppofe,  Jenny,  I  was  fo  unfortunate,  as  to 
like  a  man  without  my  fathers  approbation ;  would  you 
Vvifh  me  married  to  him  ? 

Jen.  I  wifh  you  married  to  any  one,  Madam,  that 
could  make  you  happy. 

Clar.  Heigho! 

Jen.  Madam!  Madam !  yonder1  s  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Lionel  on  the  terrace  j  I  believe  they  are  coming  up 
here.  Poor,  dear  Mr.  Lionel,  he  does  not  feem  to  be 
in  over  great  fpirits  either.  To  be  fure,  Madam,  its 
no  bufmefs  of  mine ;  but,  I  believe,  if  the  truth  was 
B  a  known, 
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known,  there  are  thofe  in  the  houie,  who  woiild  give 
more  than  ever  I  fhill  be  worth,  or  any  the  likes  of  me, 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  a  fartin  perfon  that  fhall  be 
namelefs. 

Clar.  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  underftand  you? 

Jen*  I  hope  veu  are  not  angry,  Madam? 

Clar.  Ah!  Jenny 

Jen.  Lauk!  Madam,  do  you  think,  when  Mr.  Lio- 
nel1 s  a  clergyman,  he'll  be  obliged  to  cut  off  his  hair? 
I'm  fure  it  will  be  a  them  fa  nd  pities,  for  it  is  the  fweet- 
eft  colour,  and  looks  the  niceft  put  up  in  a  cue — and 
your  great  pudding-fleeves !  Lord!  they'll  ou'ue  fpoil 
his  fliape,  and  the  fall  of  his  moulders.  Well!  Ma- 
dam, if  I  was  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  Mr.  Lionel  mould  be  a  parfon,  if  I  could  lub  it. 

Clar.  I'm  going  into  my  drefiing  room — It  feems 
then  Mr.  Lionel  is  a  great  favourite  of  your's ;  but, 
pray  Jenny,  have  a  care  how  you  talk  in  this  manner  to 
any  one  elle. 

Jen.  Me  talk !  Madam,  I  thought  you  knew  me  bet- 
ter j  and,  my  dear  Lady,  keep  up  your  ''pints.  I'm 
fure  I  have  drefled  you  to  day  as  nice  as  hands  and  pins 
can  make  you. 

AIR. 

Tm  but  a  poor  fer-vant,  "'tis  true,  Ma"am\ 
But  tuns  I a  lady  like  you.  Ma'am, 

In  grief  fwould  I  fit  ?  The  dickens  a  bit ; 
No,  faith,  I  would fearch  the  <uicrldtbro\  Ma" am, 
To  find  what  mj  liking  could  hit, 

Set  in  cafe  a  young  man, 

In  my  fancy  there  ran ; 
//  might  anger  my  friends  and  relations : 

But  if  I  had  regard, 

Itjhouldgo  'very  hard, 
Or  rdfollo-w  my  own  inclinations. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VII. 
Sly  JOHN  FLOWER.DALE,  LIONEL. 

Sir  John,  Indeed,  Lionel,  I  will  not  hear  of  it.  What ! 
to  run  from  us  all  of  a  fudden,  this  way  :  and  at  fuch  a 
time  too  5  the  eve  of  my  daughter's  wedding,  as  I  may 
call  it ;  when  yonr  company  muft  be  doubly  agreeable, 
as  well  as  ncceflary  to  us  ?  I  am  fure  you  have  no 
ftuclies  at  prefent,  that  require  your  attendance  at  Oxford  : 
I  muft,  therefore,  infift  on  your  putt  ing  fuch  thoughts  out 
of  your  head. 

Lion.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  have  been  fo  long  from 
the  univerfity,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  returning, 
I>  is  true,  I  have  no  abfolute  {Indies ;  but,  really,  Sir, 
I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  my  dear -Lionel,  I  have  for 
fbme  time  obferved  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  grow- 
ing upon  you,  and  I  am  not  to  learn  the  reafon  of  it :  I 
know,  to  minds  ferious,  and  well  inclined,  like  yours, 
the  facred  functions  you  are  about  to  embrace 

Lien.  Dear  Sir,  your  goodnefs  to  me,  of  eveiy  kind, 
is  fo  great,  fo  unmerited !  Your  condefcenfion,  your 
friendly  attentions — in  fhort,  Sir,  I  want  words  to  ex- 
prefs  my  fenfe  of  obligations 

Sir  John'.  Fie,  fie,  no  more  of  them.  By  my  laft  let- 
ters, I  iind  that  my  old  friend,  the  reftor,  ftill  continues 
in  good  health,  confidering  his  advanced  years.  You 
may  imagine  I  am  far  from  defiring  the  death  of  fb 
worthy  and  pious  a  man  j  yet,  I  muft  own,  at  this  time, 
I  could  wifh  you  were  in  orders,  as  you  might  then  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  my  daughter's  marriage  j  which 
would  give  me  a  fecret  iatisfafticn. 

Lion.  No  doubt,  Sir,  any  office  in  my  power,  that  could 
be  inftrumental  to  the  happinefs  of  any  in  your  family, 
1  fhould  perform  with  pleanife. 

Sir  John.  .Why,  reallv,  Lionel,  from  the  character  of 
her  intended  hu(band,  I  have  no  room  to  doubt,  but  this 
match  will  make  Clarifla  perfectly  happy :  to  be  fure, 
the  alliance  is  the  rr.cft  eligible,  for  both  families. 

Lien.  If  the  gentleman  is  feniible  of  his  happinefs  in 
the  alliance,  Sir. 

B  3  Sir  John 
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Sir  John,  The  fondnefs  of  a  father  is  always  fufpe&ed 
of  partiality  5  yet,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
few  young  women  will  be  found  more  unexceptionable 
than  my  daughter :  her  perfon  is  agreeable,  her  temper 
fweet,  her  underftanding  good  ;  and,  with  the  obligations 
flie  has  to  your  inftru'Slicn 

Lion.  You  do  my  endeavours  too  much  honour,  Sir  :  I 
have  been  able  to  add  nothing  to  Mifs  Flowerdale's  ac- 
cpnjpliflimenfcs,  but  a  little  knowledge  in  matters  of  fmall 
importance  to  a  mind  already  fo  well  improved. 

Sir  'John.  I  don't  think  fo  ;  a  little  knowledge,  even 
in  thole  matters,  is  neceflary  for  a  woman,  in  whom,  I 
,am  far  from  confidering  ignorance  as  a  derirenble  charac- 
teristic :  when  intelligence  is  not  attended  with  imperti- 
i)ent  affectation,  it  teaches  them  to  judge  with  precilion, 
and  gives  them  a  degree  of  folidity  necefiary  for  the 
companion  of  a  feniiMe  man. 

Lion.  Yonder's  Mr.  Jenkins :  I  fancy  he's  looking 
for  you,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  I  fee  him  ;  he's  come  back  from  Colonel 
Oldboy's ;  I  have  a  few  words  to  fay  to  him  ;  and  will 
return  to  you  again  in  a  minute. 

SCE2.E  VIII. 

LIONEL:    after-ivards  CLARISSA,  and  then  JENN'Y, 

i '„•.'•. 3  enters  abruptly,  and  runs  out  again. 

Lion.  To  be  a  burthen  to  one's  felf,  to  wage  contimnl 
war  with  one's  own  paflions,  forced  to  combat,  u'nable 
to  overcome  !  But  fee,  /he  appears,  whofe  prefer. ce  turns 
all  my  fufferings  into  traniport,  and  makes  even  mifery 
itftlf  delightful. 

Perhaps,  Madam,  you  are  not  at  leifure  new  ;  other- 
wife,  if  you  thought  proper,  w^  would  refume  the  iub- 
jccl  we  were  uponyelK- 

Clar.  I  am  lure,  Sir,  I  give  you  a  great  dtr.l  of  trouble. 

Lion.   Madam,  you  give  me  no   trouble ;   I    mould 
think  every  hour  of  my  life  happily   empljyed    \r 
ftrvice  ;  and  as  this  is  prbbably  the  hft  time  I  fiiali  have 
thelatisfaclion  of  attending  yea  upon  the  fame:  occ-iiion — 
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Clar.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  think  myfelf  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  5  and  mail  ever  confider  the  en-< 
joyment  of  your  friendfhip 

Lion.  My  friendfhip,  Madam,  can  be  of  little  moment 
to  you  j  but  if  the  moft  perfect  adoration,  if  the  warmeil 
wifhes  for  your  felicity,  though  I  fliould  never  be  witnefs 
of  it :  if  thefe,  Madam,  can  have  any  merit  to  continue 
in  your  remembrance  a  man  once  honoured  with  a  mare 
of  your  efteem 

Clar.  Hold,  Sir — I  think  I  hear  fomebody. 

Lion.  If  you  pleafe,  Madam,  we'll  turn  over  this  ce- 
leftial  globe  once  more — Have  you  looked  at  the  book  I 
left  you  yefterday. 

Clar.  Really.  Sir,  I  have  been  fo  much  difturbed  in 
my  thoughts  for  thefe  two  or  three  days  paft,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  look  at  any  thing. 

Lion.  I  am  forry  to  hear  that,  Madam ;  I  hope  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  difturb  you.  The  care  Sir 
John  takes  to  difpoie  of  your  hand  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  your  birth  and  fortune. 

CU.r.  I  don't  know,  Sir ; — I  own  I  am  difturbed  $  I 
own  I  am  uneafy  j  there  is  fcmetbing  weighs  upon  my 
heart,  which  I  would  fain  diiclofe, 

Lion.  Upon  your  heart,  Madam !  did  you  fay  your 
heart  ? 

Clar.  I— did,  Sir, 1- 

Jen.  Madam  !  Madam  !  Here's  a  coach  and  fix  driv- 
ing up  the  avenue  :  It's  Colonel  Oldboy's  family  ;  and, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  in  it,  that's  coming  to  court 
you. — Lord,  I  muft  run  and  have  a  peep  at  him  out  of 
the  window. 

Lion.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Clar.  Why  Ib,  Sir  ? — Bid's  me,  Mr.  Lionel,  what's 
the  matter ! — You  turn  pule. 
Li'.n.  Madam  ! 

Clar.  Pray  fpeak  to  me.  Sir. — You  tremble Tell 

me  the  caufe  of  this  fudden  change.— Hew  are  you  ?— — 
Where's. your  diforder  ? 
Lion.  Oh  fortune  !  fortune! 

AIR, 
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AIR. 

Ton  ajk  we  in  vain, 
Of  iu hat  ills  1  complain, 
Where  harbours  the  tor  went  I  find  \ 
In  my  head,  in  my  hearty 
It  invades  e-v"ry 
Andfubdiies  both  my  body  andmind- 

Eacb  effort  I  try, 

E-ifrj  mcd'ane  apply, 
The  pan ?s  ofmvfeul  to  appcafe ; 

But  dootrid  to  endure. 

What  I  mean  for  a  cure, 
'Turns  poifon  and  feeds  the  di/eafe. 

SCENE  IX. 
CLARISSA,  DIANA. 

Dian.  My  dear  Clarifia — I'm  ghcl  I  have  found  you 
alone. — For  Heaven's  lake,  don't  let  any  one  break  in 
upon  us  j — and  give  me  leave  to  lit  down  with  you  a  lit- 
tle : — I  am  in  fuch  a  tremor,  liich  a  panic 

Clar.  Mercy  on  us,  what  has  Happened  ? 

Dian.  You  may  remenilvr  I  told  you,  that  when  I 
was  laft  winter  in  London,  I  was  followed  by  an  odious 
fellow,  one  Harman  ;  I  can't  fay  but  the  wretch  ]V 
me,  though  he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  and  not  worth 
fixpence :  And,  in  fhoi  t,  when  I  was  leaving  town,  1 
promifed  to  correfpond  with  him. 

Clar.  Do  you  think  that  was  prudent  ? 

Dian.  Madnefs !  But  this  is  not  the  worft,  for  what 
do  you  think,  the  creature  had  the  afiurance  to  write  to 
me  about  three  weeks  ago,  defiring  penniiiion  to  come 
down  and  fpend  the  fummer  at  my  father's  ! 

Clar.  At  your  father's  ! 

Dian.  Ay,  who  never  faw  him,  knows  nothing  of  him, 
and  would  as  foon  confent  to  my  marrying  a  horie  jockey. 
He  told  me  a  long  ftory  of  forne  tale  that  he  intend- 
ed to  invent  to  make  my  father  receive  him  as  an  in- 
different perfonj  and  that  fome  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don, 
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don,  he  faid,  would  procure  him  a  letter  that  fhould  give 
it  a  face ;  and  he  longed  to  i'ee  me  fo,  he  faid,  he  could 
not  live  without  it  j  and  if  he  could  be  permitted  but  to 

fpend  a  week  with  me 

.Cu-.r.  Well,  and  whatanfwer  did  you  make  ? 

Dian.  Oh !  abufed  him,  and  refilled  to  Kften  to  any 
fuch  thing — But — I  vow  I  tremble  while  I  tell  it  you — 
Jail  before  we  left  our  houfe,  the  impudent  monfter  ar- 
rived there,  attended  by  a  couple  of  ferv.-vnta,  and  is  now 
actually  coming  here  with  my  father. 

Ch'.r.  Ut>on  my  word,  this  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

Dlan.  Dreadful,  my  dear ! — I  happened  to  be  at  the 
window  as  he  came  into  the  court,  and  I  declare  I  had 
like  to  have  fainted  away. 

Clar.  Is'nt  tny  Lady  below  ? 

Dian.  Yes,  and  I  mud  run  down  to  her.  You'll. 
have  my  brother  here  p;  efently  too,  he  wou'd  fain  have 
come  in  the  coach  with  my  mother  and  me,  but  my  fa- 
ther iufifted  on  his  walking  with  him  over  the  fields. 

Clar.  Well,  Diana,  with  regard  to  your  affair — I 
think  you  muft  find  fome  method  of  immediately  inform- 
ing this  gentleman  that  you  confider  the  outrage  he  has 
committed  againft  you,  in  the  moil  heinous  light,  and 
infift  upon  his  going  away  directly. 

Dif-n.  Why  I  believe  that  will  be  the  beft  way — but 
then  he'll  be  begging  my  pardon  and  afking  to  ftay. 

Clar.  Why  then  you  muft  tell  him  poutively  you 
won't  content  to  it :  and  if  he  perfifts  in  fo  extravagant 
a  defign,  tell  him  you'll  never  fee  him  again  as  long  a* 
you  live. 

Dian.  Muft  I  tell  him  fo  ? 

AIR. 

Ab,  pr'ytbee  fpare  me,  dear  eft  creature  ! 

HOVJ  can  you  prompt  me  to  fo  much  ill-nature  ? 

Kneeling  before  me, 

Shou\i  I  bear  him  implore  me  \ 

Ccu-d  I  accufe  him. 

Could  I  refuj'e  him, 

^be  been  hejlwudajh  ? 

Set  not  a  fcver  the  cruel  tajk  A> , 
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No,  believe  me,  my  dear, 
Was  h e  now  flan dmg  here, 
Jnfpite  of  my  frights  and  alarms, 

I  wight  rate  him,  mi^bt  fcoui  him 

Butjbouldjh'we  to  fill  bold  b:m 

And  Jink  at  la  ft  into  bis  arms. 

SCENE    X. 
CLARISSA. 

How  eafy  to  direct  the  condu6l  of  others.,  how  hard  to 
regulate  our  own  !  I  can  give  my  friend  aclvice,  while  I 
am  conlckms  of  the  fame  indiicretion  in  myiilf !  Vet 
is  it  criminal  to  know  the  moft  worthy,  moil  amiable 
man  in  the  world,  and  not  to  be  r.ifeiifible  to  his  me- 
rit ?  But  my  father,  the  kindeft,  beft  of  fathers,  will 
he  approve  the  choice  I  have  made  ?  Nay,  has  h 
made  another  choice  for  me  ?  And,  after  all,  how  can 
I  be  fare  that  the  man  I  love  loves  me  again  ?  He 
never  told  me  fo  :  but  his  looks,  his  actions,  his  preienl 
anxiety  fufficiently  declare  what  his  delicacy,  his  gcue- 
rofity,  will  not  iiiffer  him  to  utter 

AIR. 

Tie  gloomy  tbougbtf,  yc  fears  per-verfe, 
Like  fallen  vapours  alldifycrfe, 

And  f cotter  in  the  wind. 
Delujive  phantoms,  brood  of  'night , 
No  more  my  fickly  fancy  fright t 

No  more  my  reafeu  blind. 
""Tis  dons  ;  I  feel  my  foul  released : 
The  vijimsfly,  the  mijls  are  cbas'd, 

Nor  leave  a  cloud  behind. 

SCENE  XL 

Changes  to  a  Side  View  of  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE"S 
Houfe,  'with  Gates,  and  a  Frofpeft  of  the  Gar  Jen. 

HARMAN  enters  with  ColonelOLDBOY. 
Col.  Well,  and  how  does  my  old  friend  Dick  Rantitm 
do  ?  I  have  not  feen  him  thefe  twelve  years  :  he  was  an 

honed 
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honeft  worthy  fellow  as  ever  breathed  ;  I  remember  he 
kept  a  girl  in  London,  and  was  curiedly  plagued  by  his 
wi:e's  relations. 

Ear.  Sir  Richard  was  always  a  man  of  fpirit,  Co- 
lonel. 

Col.  But  as  to  this  bufinels  of  your's,  which  he  tells 
me  of  in  his  letter  —  I  don't  lee  much  in  it  —  an  affair 
with  a  citizen's  daughter  —  pinked  her  brother  in  a  duel 
—  Is  the  fellow  likely  to  die  ? 

Har.  Why,  Sir,  we  hope  not  ;  but,  as  the  matter  is 
dubious,  and  will  probably  make  fome  noife,  I  thought 
it  wrs  better  to  be  for  alittle  timeout  of  the  way;  when, 
hearing  my  cafe,  Sir  Richard  Rantum  mentioned  you  ; 
he  faid,  he  was  fure  you  would  permit  me  to  remain  at 
your  houfe  for  a  few  days,  and  offered  me  a  recommen- 
dation. 

Col.  And  there's  likely  to  be  a  brat  in  the  cafe—  And 
the  rniTs  friends  are  in  bufmefs  —  I'll  tell  you  what  will 
he  the  coniequence  then  —  They  will  be  for  going  to  law 
with  you  for  a  maintenance  —  but  no  matter,  I'll  take 
the  affair  in  hand  for  you  —  make  me  your  folicitor,  and 
if  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  a  fmgle  fpoonful  of  pap, 
I'll  be  content  to  father  all  the  children  in  the  Foundling 
Hoipital. 

Har.  You  are  veiy  kind,  Sir. 

Col.  But  hold  —  hark  you  —  you  fay  there's  money  to 
be  had  —  liippofe  you  many  the  wench. 

Hc-.r.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  wou'd  be  fo  right,  af- 
ter what  has  happened  ?  Befides,  Sir,  there's  a  ftronger 
objection  —  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  honourably  in  love 
in  another  place. 

Col.  Oh!  you  are. 

Bar.  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  are  obftacles  —  A  father  —  In 
fhort,  Sir,  the  miftrefs  of  my  heart  lives  in  this  very 
county,  which  makes  even  my  prefent  fituation  a  little 


Col.   I:o  this  county  !    Zounds  !  then  I  am  fure  I  am 
with   her,  and  the  firft  letter   of  her  name 

F.xcufe  me,  Sir,  I  have  particular  reafons  - 

Col. 
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Col.  But  look  who  comes  yonder — Ha!  ha!  ha!  My 
fon,  picking  his  iteps  like  a  dancing-matter.  IVythee, 
Harm  an,  go  into  the  houie,  and  let  my  wife  and  daughter 
know  we  are  come, while  I  go  and  have  fome  fport  with 
him  :  they  will  introduce  you  to  Sir  John  Flowerdaie. 

liar.  Then,  Sir,  111  take  the  liberty. 

Col.  But,  d'ye  hear,  I  muft  have  a  little  more  dif- 
•ourfe  with  you  about  this  girl;  perhaps  (he's  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  and  I  maybe  of  ferviceto  you. 

liar.  Well,  remember,  Colonel,  I  ihall  try  your 
friend  m  ip . 

AIR. 

It;  Julgent  pvvj'rs  if  ever 

You  mark\l  a  tender  <vi,wt 
O  bend  in  kind  ccwpajjiin, 

And  hear  a  lovtr  now. 

For  titles,  wealth,  end  honours, 
While  ethers  crowd  your  Jlrluc  ; 

/  ajk  this  only  bleJJ'ng, 
Let  her  I  low  be  mine. 


SCENE  I. 

Mr.  JESS  AMY,  and  fever  al  Servants. 

Col.  Why,  Zounds  !  one  wou'd  think  you  had  nc-vei 
put  your  feet  to  the  ground  before;  you  make  as  much 
work  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  if  you  had 
gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerulakm. 

Mr.  Jtf.  Colonel,  you  have  ufed  me  extremely  ill,  to 
drag  me  through  the  dirty  roads  in  this  manner  ?  you 
told  me  the  way  was  all  over  a  bowling-green  ;  only  fee 
what  a  condition  I  am  in ! 

Col.  Why,  how  did  I  know  the  roads  were  dirty  ?  Is 
that  my  fault  ?  Behdes,  we  miftook  the  way.  Zounds, 
man,  your  legs  will  be  never  the  worfe  when  they  are 
brulhed  a  little. 

Mr.  jfef.  Antoine  !  have  you  lent  La  Koque  for  the 
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fhoes  and  ftockings  ?  Give  me  a  glai's  out  of  your  pocket 
—not  a  duft  of  powder  left  in  my  hair,  and  the  frifTure 
as  flat  as  the  fore-top  of  an  attorney's  clerk — get  your 
comb  and  pomatum  j  you  muft  borrow  ibme  powder ; 
I  fuppofe  there's  fuch  a  thing  as  a  dreffing-room  in  the 
houie  ? 

Col.  Ay,  and  a  cellar  too,  I  hope,  for  I  want  a  glafs 
of  wine  curfedly — but  hold !  hold !  Frank,  where  arc 
you  going  ?  Stay,  and  pay  your  devoirs  here,  if  you 
pleafe  j  I  lee  there's  fombody  coming  out  to  welcome  us. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Colonel  OLDBOY,  Mr.  JESSAMY,  LIONEL,  DIANA, 
CLARISSA. 

Lion.  Colonel,  your  moft  obedient ;  Sir  John  is  walk- 
ing with  my  Lady  in  the  garden,  and  has  commiflioned 
me  to  receive  you. 

Col.  Mr.  Lionel,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you — come 
here,  Frank — this  is  my  fon,  Sir. 

Lion.  Sir,  I  am  exceeding  proud  to— — « 

Mr.  Jes.  Can't  you  get  the  powder  then  ; 

Col.  Mifs  Clary,  my  little  Mils  Clary — give  me  a  kifsj 
my  dear — as  handibme  as  an  angel,  by  heavens — Frank, 
why  cfon't  you  come  here  ?  this  is  Mifs  Flowerdale. 

Dian.  Oh  Heavens,  ClarifTa  !  Juft  as  I  faid,  that  im- 
pudent devil  is  come  here  with  my  father. 

Mr.  Jes.  Had'nt  we  better  go  into  the  houfe  ? 

AIR. 

To  be  made  in  fuch  a  pickle ! 
Will  you  pleafe  to  lead  the  'way,  Sir  ? 
Col.      No,  but  tfyo-upleafe,you  may,  Siry 
For  precedence  none  ivilljlickle. 

Dian.    Brother,  no  polite  Kefs  ?  Blefs  me ! 
Willyou  not  your  band  beftow  ? 
Lead  the  Lady. 

Clar.     Dorft  diftrefs  me\ 

Dear  Diana,  let  him  go. 

C  Mr.  Jes. 
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permit  me. 

Col.  Smoke  the  beau. 

A.  2.  Cruel  muft  /,  can  I  bear? 
Ob  adwrfe  ftars  ! 

Oh  fate  fevere ! 
Befef,  tormented, 
Each  hope  prevented: 

Col.       None  but  the  brave  defer*ve  the  fair. 
Come  Ma  am  let  me  leadyou  : 
Nowy  Sir,  I  precede  you. 
A.  5.    Lovers  muft  ill  ufage  bear. 

Oh  adverfe  ftars !    oh  fate  feverc 
None  but  the  brave  defer<ve  the  fair. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  Sir  John  FLOWERDALE'S  Houfe,  'with  the 
View  of  a  grand  Stair- cafe,  through  an  Arch.  On  either 
jide  of  the  Stair-cafe  below,  two  Doors,  leading  from 
different  Apartments. 

LIONEL  enters,  followed  by  JENNY. 

jenny. 

TIT  ELL,  but  Mr.  Lionel,  confider,  pray  confider  now ; 
how  can  you  be  ib  prodigious  undifcreet  as  you 
are,  walking  about  the  hall  here,  while  the  gentlefolks 
are  within  in  the  parlour !  Don't  you  think  they'll  wonder 
at  your  getting  up  fo  foon  after  dinner,  and  before  any 
of  the  reft  of  the  company  ? 

Lion.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Jenny,  don't  fpeak  to  me  : 
I  neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am  doing ;  I  am 
the  moft  wretched  and  miferable  of  mankind. 

Jen.  Poor  dear  foul,  I  pity  you.  Yes,  yes,  I  believe 
you  are  miferable  enough  indeed  ;  and  I  affure  you  I  have 
pitied  you  a  great  while,  and  fpoke  many  a  word  in  your 
favour,  when  you  little  thought  you  had  fuch  a  friend  "in 
a  corner. 

Lion.  But,  good  Jenny,  fmce,  by  fome  accident  or 
other,  you  have  been  able  to  diicover  what  I  would  will- 
ingly hide  from  all  the  world,  I  conjure  you,  as  you  re- 
gard 
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gard  my  intereft,  as  you  value  your  Lady's  peace  and 
honour,  never  let  the  moft  diftant  hint  of  it  efcape  you  j 
for  it  is  a  fecret  of  that  importance — 

Jen.  And,  perhaps,  you  think  I  can't  keep  a  fecret. 
Ah  !  Mr.  Lionel,  it  muft  be  hear,  fee,  and  fay  nothing 
in  this  world,  or  one  has  no  bufinefs  to  live  in  it  5  belides, 
who  would  not  be  in  love  with  my  Lady  ?  There's  never 
a  man  this  day  alive  but  might  be  proud  of  it ;  for  fne 
is  the  handfomeft,  fweeteft  temperdeft !  And  I  am  fure, 
one  of  the  beft  miftrefles,  ever  poor  girl  had. 

Lion.  Oh  Jenny !  file's  an  angel. 

Jen.  And  fo  flie  is,  indeed — Do  you  know  that  flie 
gave  me  her  blue  and  filver  lack  to-day,  and  it  is  every 
cnim  as  good  as  new  :  and,  go  things  as  they  will,  don't 
you  be  fretting  and  vexing  yourfelf,  for  I  am  mortally 
fartain  fhe  would  liverer  fee  a  toad,  than  this  Jeffamy. 
Though  I  muft  fay,  to  my  thinking,  he's  a  very  likely 
man  ;  and  a  finer  pair  of  eye-brows,  and  a  more  delicate 
noie  I  never  law  on  a  face. 
s  Lion.  By  heavens  T  (hall  run  mad. 

"Jen.  And  why  fo  ?  It  is  not  beauty  that  always  takes 
the  fancy :  moreover,  to  let  you  know,  if  it  was,  I  don't 
think  him  any  more  to  compare  to  you,  than  a  thiftle  is 
to  a  carnation :  and  fb's  a  iign  ;  for,  mark  my  words, 
my  Lady  loves  you,  as  much  as  flic  hates  him. 

Lion.  What  you  tell  me,  Jenny,  is  a  thing  I  neither 
merit  nor  expecl :  No,  I  am  unhappy,  and  let  me  con- 
tinue fo ;  my  moft  prefumptuous  thoughts  mail  never 
carry  me  to  a  wifh  that  may  affecl:  her  quiet,  or  give  her 
caufe  to  repent. 

Jen.  That's  very  honourable  of  you,  I  muft  needs  fay ! 
but  for  all  that,  liking's  liking,  and  one  can't  help  it ; 
and  if  it  fhould  be  my  Lady's  cafe,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours. 
I  am  lure,  when  flie  called  me  into  her'drefang-room, 
before  me  went  down  to  dinner,  there  flie  flood  with  her 
eyes  brim  full  of  tears  :  and  fo  I  fell  a  crying  for  com- 
pany— and  then  me  faid  me  could  not  abide  the  chap  in 
the  parlour ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  bid  me  take  an 
opportunity  to  fpeak  to  you,  and  defire  you  to  meet  her 
C  z  "  in 
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in  the  garden  this  evening  after  tea}  for  fne  has  fbine- 
thing  to  fay  to  you. 

Lion.  Jenny,  I  fee  you  are  my  friend ;  for  which  I 
thank  you,  though  I  know  it  is  impoflible  to  do  me  any 
fervice  j  take  this  ring  and  wear  it  for  my  fake. 

Jen.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  honour ;  I  am 
your  friend  indeed — but,  I  fay,  you  won't  forget  to  be  in 
the  garden  now $  and  in  the  mean  time  keep  as  little  in 
the  houfe  as  you  can,  for  walls  have  eyes  and  ears  j  and 
I  can  tell  you  the  fervants  take  notice  of  your  uneafmefs, 
though  I  am  always  defiring  them  to  mind  their  own 
buimefs. 

Lien.  Pray  have  a  care,  Jenny,  have  a  care,  my  dear 
girl,  a  word  may  breed  fuipicion. 

Jen.  Pma!  have  a  care,  yourfelf:  it  is  you  that 
breeds  fufpicion,  fighing  and  pining  about ;  you  look, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  ghoft;  and,  if  you  don't  pluck 
up  your  fpirits,  you  will  be  a  ghoft  foon  :  letting  things 
get  the  better  of  you.  Though,  to  be  fure,  when  I 
thinks  myfelf,  being  croffed  in  love  is  a  terrible  thing- 
There  was  a  young  man  in  the  town  where  I  was  born, 
made  away  with  himfelf  on  account  of  it. 

Lion.  Things  fhan't  get  the  better  of  me,  Jenny. 

Jen.  No  more  they  don't  ought.  And  once  again  I 
fay,  fortune  is  thrown  in  your  dim,  and  you  are  not  to 
fling  it  out ;  my  lady's  eftate  will  be  better  than  three 
bifhoprics,  if  Sir  John  could  give  them  to  you.  Think 
pf  that,  Mr.  Lionel,  think  of  that. 

Lion.  Think  of  what? 

AIR. 

Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  Jhe  poj/ejjes, 
My  hopes  and  my  views  to  her f elf  1  confine ; 
"thefplendour  of  riches  butflightly  impreffes 
A  heart  that  is  fraught  with  a  pajjlon  like  mine. 

By  love,  only  love,  Jhould  our  fouls  be  contented j 
No  in? reft)  no  motive,  but  that  wvvCd  /  own  j 
With  her  In  a  cottage  be  bleft  and  contented, 
And  wretched  without  hert  tbo"1  placed  on  a  throne. 

SCENE; 
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SCENE  II. 
JENNY,  Colonel  OLDEOY. 

Col.  Very  well,  my  Lady,  I'll  come  again  to  you  pre- 
fently,  I  am  only  going  into  the  garden  for  a  mouthful  of 
air.  Aha  !  my  little  Abigail !  Here,  Molly  !  Jenny ! 
Betty!  What's  your  name?  Wky  don't  you  aniwer 
me,  huffy,  when  I  call  you  ? 

Jen.  If  you  want  any  thing,  Sir,  I'll  call  one  of  the 
footmen. 

Col.  The  footmen!  the  footmen!  Damn  me,  I  never 
knew  one  of  them,  in  my  life,  that  woudn't  prefer  a  ral- 
cal  to  a  gentleman — Come  here,  you  nut,  put  your  hands 
about  my  neck  and  kifs  me. 

Jen.  Who,  I,  Sir ! 

Col.  Ay,  here's  money  for  you;  what  the  devil  are 
you  afraid  of  ?  I'll  take  you  into  keeping ;  you  (hall  go 
and  live  at  one  of  my  tenant's  houfes. 

Jen.  I  v/onder  you  aren't  afhamed,  Sir,  to  make  an 
honeft  girl  any  fuch  propofal ;  you  that  have  a  worthy 
gentlewoman,  nay,  a  lady  of  your  own — To  be  fure  fhe's 
a  little  ftricken  in  years ;  but  why  mouldn't  fhe  grow 
elderly  as  well  as  yourfelf  ? 

Col.  Burn  a  lady,  I  love  a  pretty  girl— 

Jen.  Well,  then  you  may  go  look  for  one,  Sir,  I  have 
no  pretenfions  to  the  title. 

Col.  Why,  you  pert  baggage,  you  don't  know  me. 

Jen.  What  do  you  pinch  my  fingers  for?  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  you  well  enough,  and  your  charekter's  well 
known  all  over  the  countiy,  running  after  poor  young 
creatures  as  you  do,  to  ruinate  them. 

Col.  What,  then  people  fay 

Jen.  Indeed,  they  talk  very  bad  of  you  ;  and  what- 
ever you  may  think,  Sir,  though  I'm  in  a  menial  fl-ation, 
I'm  come  <£f  people  that  wou'dn't  fee  me  put  upon; 
there  are  thofe  that  wou'd  take  my  part  againft  the 
proudeft  he  in  the  land,  that  fliouid  offer  any  thing  un- 
civil. 

Col.  Well,  come,  let  me  .know  now,  how  dees  your 
young  lady  like  my  fon  ? 

Jen.  You  want  to  pump  me,  do  you?  I  fuppofe  you^ 
C  3  would  ' 
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would  know  whether  I  can  keep  my  tongue  within  my 
teeth. 

Col.  She  doesn't  like  him  then  ? 

Jen.  I  don't  fay  fo,  Sir — Isn't  this  a  fhame,  now, — I 
fuppofe  to-morrow  or  next  day  it  will  be  reported  that 
Jenny  has  been  talking,  Jenny  faid  that,  and  t'other— » 
But  here,  Sir,  I  ax  you,  Did  I  tell  you  any  fuch  thing  ? 

Col.  Why,  yes,  you  did. 

Jen.  I ! — Lord  blefs  me !  how  can  you— 

Col.  Ad,  I'll  mouzle  you. 

Jen.  Ah!  ah! 

Col.  What  do  you  bawl  for? 

Jen.  Ah!  ah!  ah! 

AIR. 

Indeed,  forfooth,  a  pretty  youth, 

To  play  the  am"rousfool\ 
At  fuch  an  age,  methinks  your  rage 

Might  be  a  little  cool. 

Fie,  let  me  go,  Sir. 
Kifs  me! — No,  no,  Sir. 

You  pull  me,  andjhake  me, 
For 'what  do  you  take  me, 
This  figure  to  make  me  ? 

Id  have  you  to  know 
I'm  not  for  your  game,  Sir; 
Nor  -iv ill  I  be  tame,  Sir. 
Lord  have  you  no  Jhame,  Sir, 

To  tumble  one  fo  ? 

SCENE  III. 
Colonel  OLUEOY,  I^MARY,  DIANA,  HARMAN. 

Lady  M.  Mr  Oldboy,  won't  you  give  me  your  hand 
to  lead  me  up  ftairs,  my  dear? — Sir,  I  am  prodigioufly 
obliged  to  you  ;  I  proteft  I  have  not  been  fo  well,  I  don't 
know  when  :  I  have  had  no  return  of  my  bilious  com- 
plain 3ft<T  dinner  to  day;  and  eat  fo  voracioufly  !  Did 
you  obferve  Mils?  Dcclor  Arfnic  will  be  quite  afto- 

nifhed 
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ixifhed  when  he  hears  it  $  f'urely  his  new  invented  medi- 
cine has  done  me  a  prodigious  deil  of  fervice. 

Col.  Ah  !  you'll  always  be  taking  one  flop  or  other, 
till  you  poifon  yourfelf. 

Lady  M.  It  brought  Sir  BarnabyDruggfrom  death's 
door,  after  having  tried  the  Spaw  and  Briftol  waters 
without  effeft  :  it  is  good  for  feveral  things,  in  many 
fovereign  ;  as  in  colds  and  confumptions,  and  lownefs 
of  fpirits  :  it  corrects  the  humours,  re6lifi.es  the  juices, 
regulates  the  nervous  fyftem,  creates  an  appetite,  pre- 
vents flufmngs  and  ficknefs  after  meals,  as  alfo  vain 
fears  andhead-achs  5  it  is  the  fineft  thing  in  the  world  for 
an  afthma ;  and  nobody  that  takes  it,  is  ever  troubled 
with  hyfterics. 

Col.  Give  me  a  pinch  of  your  Ladyfhip's  fnuff. 

Lady  M.  This  is  a  mighty  pretty  fort  of  a  man,  Co- 
lonel, who  is  he  ! 

Col.  A  young  fellow,  my  Lady,  recommended  tome. 

Lady  M.  I  proteft  he  has  the  fweeteft  tafte  for  po- 
etry ! — He  has  repeated  to  me  two  or  three  of  his  own 
things  ;  and  I  have  been  telling  him  of  the  poem  my  late 
brother,  Lord  JeiTamy,  made  on  the  moufe  that  was 
drowned . 

Col.  Ay,  a  fine  fubject  for  a  poem  j  a  moufe  that  was 
drowned  in  a 

Lady  M.  Hurt),  my  dear  Colonel,  don't  mention  it  ; 
to  be  lure  the  circumftance  was  vaftly  indelicate  ;  but 
for  the  number  of  lines,  the  poem  was  as  charming  a 
morfel — -I  heard  the  Earl  of  Punley  fay,  who  under- 
liood  Latin,  that  it  was  equal  to  any  thing  in  Catullus. 

Col.  Well,  how  did  you  like  your  ion's  behaviour  at 
dinner,  Madam  ?  I  thought  the  girl  looked  a  little  aikew 
at  him — Why,  he  found  fault  with  every  thing,  and 
contradicted  every  body, 

Lady  M.  Softly,  Mifs  Flowerdale,  I  underftand,  has 
defired  a  private  conference  wirh  him. 

Col.  What,  Harman,  have  you  got  entertaining  my 
daughter  there  ?  Come  hither,  DV  ;  has  he  been  giving 
you  a  hiftory  of  the  accident  that  brought  him  here  ? 
3  Dian. 
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Dlan.  No,  papa,  the  gentleman  has  been  telling—* 

Lady  M.  No  matter  what,  Mifs — "'tis  not  polite  to 
repeat  what  has  been  faid. 

Col.  Well,  well,  my  Lady,  you  know  the  compact 

we  made  ;  the  bpy  is  ycur's,  the  girl  mine Give  me 

your  hand,  Dy. 

Lady  M.  Colonel,  I  have  done — Pray,  Sir,  was  there 
any  news  when  yon  left  London ;  any  thing  about  the 
Eaft-Indies,  the  miniftry,  or  politics  of  any  kind  ;  I  am 
flrangely  fond  of  politics  ;  but  I  hear  nothing  fmce  my 
Lord  Jeflkmy's  <•  led  to  write  to  me  all  the  af- 

fairs of  the  nation,  for  he  was  a  very  great  politician  him- 
felf.  I  have  a  manuf  cript  fpeech  of  his  in  my  cabinet- 
He  never  fpoke  it,  but  it  is  as  a  fine  a  thing  as  ever  came 
from  man  ? 

Col.  What  is  that  crawling  on  your  Lady  (hip's  pet- 
ticoat ? 

M.  AVhere  !  Where  ! 

Col.  Zounds!  a  fpider  with  legs  as  long  as  my  arm, 

LadyM.  Oh  Heavens  !  Ah  don't  let  me  look  at  it! 

I  fliafi  taint,  I   mall  faint  !    A  fpider!    a  fpider !    a 

/••!• 

Ipider  ! 

SCENE  IV. 

Colons!  OLD-BOY,  DIANA,  HARMAN. 

Col.  Hold ;  zounds  let  her  go  ;    I  knew   the  fpider 

would  fet  her  a  galloping,  with  her  damned  fufs  about  her 

?r,  my  Lord  Jeffamy. — Harmun.  come  here. — How 

do  you  like  my  daughter  ?      Is  the  girl  you  are  in  love 

Home  as  this  ? 
Har.  In  my  opinion,  Sir. 

•  mie  as  Dy  ! — F 11  lay  you  twenty- 
pounds  fhe  has  not  fuch  a  pair  of  eyes. He  tells  me 

in   love,   Dy  ;  rnr^ing  mad  for  love,  and,  by  his 
talk,  I  begin  to  believe  him. 

Di^fi.  Now,  for  my  part,  Papa,  I  doubt  it  very  much  ; 
••i,  by  what  I  heard  the  gentleman  fay  juft  now 
i,  I  find  he  imagines  th  a  violent  partiali- 

ty for  him  j  and  yet  he  maybe  miftaken  there  too. 

Col. 
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Col.  For  fhame,  Dy,  what  the  rnilchief  do  you  metr:i  ? 
How  can  you  talk  fo  tartly  to  a  poor  young  fellow  under 
misfortunes  !  Givehimyour  hand,  and  afk  his  pardon. — 
Don't  mind  her,  Harman. For  all  this,  flie  is  as  good- 
natured  a  little  devil,  as  ever  was  born, 

Har.  You  may  remember,  Sir,  I  told  you  before 
dinner,  that  I  had  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  private  cor- 
refpondence  with  my  lovely  girl  ;  and  that  her  father, 
whofe  confent  we  detpair  of  obtaining,  is  the  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  our  happinefs. 

Col.  Why  don't  you  carry  her  off  in  fpight  of  him, 
then  ? — I  ran  away  with  my  wife — afk  my  Lady  Mary, 
fhe'll  tell  you  the  thing  herfelf. — Her  old  conceited  Lord 
of  a  father  thought  I  was  not  good  enough  j  but  I 
mounted  a  garden-wall,  notwithstanding  their  cheveux- 
de-frize  of  broken  glafs  bottles,  took  her  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  ftairs  window,  and  brought  her  down  a  ladder  in. 

my   arms By  the   way,  fhe    would   have  fqueezed 

through  a  cat-hole  to  get  at  me. — And  I  would  have 
taken  her  out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  damme,  if  it 
had  been  furrounded  with  the  three  regiments  of  guards. 

Dlan.  But,  furely,  Papa,  you  would  not  perfuade  the 
gentleman  to  fuch  a  proceeding  as  this  is  ;  confider  the 
noife  it  will  make  in  the  country  ;  and  if  you  are  known 
to  be  the  advifer  and  abettor — 

Cot.  Why,  what  do  I  care  ?  I  fay,  if  he  takes  my 
advife  he'll  run  away  with  her,  and  I'll  give  him  all  the 
afllftance  I  can. 

Har.  I  am  fure,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind  j  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  very  fcheme 
in  my  head,  if  I  thought  it  was  feafible,  and  knew  how  to 
go  about  it. 

Col.  Feafible,  and  knew  how  to  go  about  it !  The 
thing's  feafible  enough,  if  the  girl's  willing  to  go 
off  with  you,  and  you  have  fpirit  fufficient  to  under- 
take it. 

Har.  O,  as  for  that,  Sir,  I  can  anfwer. 

Dian.  .What,  Sir,  that  the  lady  will  be  willing  to  go 
4>fF  with  you  ? 

Har. 
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Hat.  No,  Ma'am,  that  I  have  fpirit  enough  to  take 
her,  if  (he  is  willing  to  go  ;  and  thus  far  I  dare  venture 
to  promife,  th:\t  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning  I 
will  find  out  whether  fhe  is  or  not. 

Col.  So  he  may ;  me  lives  but  in  this  county  ;  and  tell 
her,  Harman,  you  have  met  with  a  friend,  who  is  in- 
clined to  ferve  you.  You  mall  have  my  pofl-chaife  at  a 
minute's  warning  ;  and  if  a  hundred  pieces  will  be  of 
any  ufe  to  you,  you  may  command  ""em, 

Har.  And  are  you  really  ferious,  Sir  ? 

Col.  Serious  ;  damme  if  I  an't.  I  have  put  twenty 
young  fellows  in  the  way  of  getting  girls  that  they  ne- 
ver would  have  thought  of :  and  bring  her  to  my  houfe ; 
whenever  you  come,  you  fliall  have  a  fupper  and  a  bed  ; 
but  you  muft  many  her  firft,  becaufe  my  Lady  will  be 
fqueamifh. 

Dian.  Well,  but,  my  dear  Papa,  upon  my  word  you" 
have  a  great  deal  to  anfvver  for :  fuppofe  it  was  your  own 
cafe  to  have  a  daughter  in  fuchcircumftances,  would  you 
be  obliged  to  any  one — 

Col.  Hold  your  tongue,  Hufly,  who  bid  you  put  in 
your  oar !  However,  Harman,  I  don't  want  to  fet  you 
upon  any  thing ;  'tis  no  affair  of  mine  to  be  fure  ;  I  only 
give  you  advice,  and  tell  you  how  I  would  acl,  if  I  was 
in  your  place. 

Har.  I  aflure  you,  Sir,  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the 
advice  ;  and  fince  you  are  ready  to  ftand  my  friend,  I 
am  determined  to  follow  it. 

Col.  You  are — 

Har.  Pofitively — 

Col.  Say  no  more  then  ;  here's  my  hand  :-^-You  un- 
derftand  me — No  occafion  to  talk  any  further  of  it  at  pre- 
fent — When  we  are  alone — Dy,  take  Mr.  Harman 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  give  him  fome  tea. — I  lay, 
Harman,  Mum  — 

Har.  0,Sir. 

Col.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  grave  looks,  mif- 
trefs  ? 

AIR. 
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AIR.' 

How  curfedly  <vext  the  old  fellow  will  be, 

When  he  finds  you  have  fnapt  up  his  daughter ; 

But  Jhift  as  he  nvi/l,  leave  the  matter  to  me> 
And  I  warrant  you  foon  Jhall  have  caught  her. 

What  a  plague  and  a  poxt 
Shall  an  ill-natured  fox 
Prevent  youth  and  beauty 
From  doing  their  duty  ? 
He  ought  to  befet  in  the  flocks' 
He  merits  the  law  ; 
And  if  we  can't  bite  him, 
By  gad  we^ll  indite  him. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ' 


SCENE  V. 
DIANA,  HARMAN. 

Diatt.  Sir,  I  defire  to  know  what  grofs  a&s  of  im- 
prudence you  have  ever  difcovered  in  me,  to  authorize 
you  in  this  licence,  or  make  you  imagine  I  mould  not 
/hew  fuch  marks  of  my  refentment  as  your  monftrous 
treatment  of  medeferves. 

Har.  Nay,  my  dear  Diana,  I  confefs  I  have  been  ra- 
ther too  bold  ; — but  confider,  I  languiflfd  to  fee  you  : 
and  when  an  opportunity  offer'd  to  give  me  that  pleasure 
without  running  any  rifque,  either  of  your  quiet  or  repu- 
tation, how  hard  was  it  to  be  refilled  ?  'Tistrue,  I  little 
thought  my  viiit  would  be  attended  with  fuch  happy con- 
fequences  as  it  now  feemsto  promife. 

Dian.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Har.  Why,  don't  you  fee  your  father  has  an  inclina- 
tion I  mould  run  away  with  you,  and  is  contriving  the 
means  himfelf  ? 

Dian.  And  do  you  think  me  capable  of  concuring  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  no  more  duty  ? 

Har.  I  don't  know  that,  Madam  ;  I  am  fure  your 
refufmg  to  feize  fuch  an  opportunity  to  make  me 
happy,  gives  evident  proofs  that  you  have  very  little 
love. 

Dian. 
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Dicn.  If  there  is  now  way  to  convince  you  of  my  love 
but  by  my  indifcretion,  you  are  welcome  to  coniidcr  it  in 
what  light  you  pleafe. 

Heir.  Was  ever  fb  unfortunate  a  dog  ? 
Dian.  Very  pretty  this  upon  my  word  j  but  is  it  pof- 
fible  you  can  be  in  earneil  ? 

Ho.r.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  much  confequence  to  jeft 
about. 

Dian.  And  you  feriouily  think  I  ought. •• 
Har.  You  are  feniible  there  are  no  hopes  of  your  fa- 
ther's cooiy  and  wittingly  contenting  to  our  marriage  j 
chance  has  thrown  in  our  way  a  whimiical  method  of  lur- 
prizing  him  into  a  compliance,  and  why  mould  not  we 
avail  ourielves  of  it  ? 

Diem.  And  fo  you  would  have  me— 
Ear.  I  fhall  fay  no  more,  Ma'am. 

D'\;n.  N';y,  but,  for  Heaven's  fake 

Har.  No,  Madam,  no  ;  I  have  done. 
Dh.n.  And   are  you  poiitively  in   this  violent   fufs 
about  the  matter,  or  only  giving  yourfelfairs  ? 

Har.  You  may  fuppoie  what  you  think  proper, 
Madam. 

Du.n.  Well,  come  ; — let  us  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  dnnk  tea,  and  afterwards  we'll  talk  of 
matters. 

Ear.  I  won't  drink  any  tea. 

DL  •/.  Why  fo  ? 

Har.  Becaufe  I  don't  like  it. 

.  Net  like  it !  Ridiculous. 
Her.   I  wifhyou  world  let  me  alone. 

Div.n.  Nay,  pr'y^hee 

Her.  I  won't. 

••;.  Well,  will  you,  if  I  confent  toa6l  as  youpleafc. 
H.-:r.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 
.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  poor  Hannan. 

AIR. 
Come  then,  pining,  peevi/b  lever, 

Tell  me  wbc.t  to  do  and  fay  ; 
/";••;.'.•  yo. :r  uo'rfu1  dumps  recover, 
,  and  it  fn  all  have  its 
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With  their  humours,  thus  to  teaze  jist 

Men  are  jure  tbeftrangeft  elves  I 
Silly  creatures,  would  you  pie  afe  ur, 

'jfoufoouidftillfeem  pleas"  dyourfclves. 

SCENE  VI. 
HARMAN. 

Say' ft  thou  fo,  my  girl!  Then  Love  renounce  me,  if 
I  drive  not  old  Truepenny's  humour  to  the  uttermoft.— 
Let  me  confider; — what  ill  confequence  can  poflibly  at- 
tend it  ? — The  defign  is  his  own,  as  in  part  will  be  the 
execution. — He  may  perhaps.be  angry  when  he  finds 
out  the  deceit. — Well ; — he  deceives  himfelf ;  and  faults 
we  commit  ourfelves,  we  fcldom  find  much  difficulty  in 
pardoning. 

AIR. 
Hence  -•with  caution,  hence  with  fear, 

Beauty  prompts,  and  nought /ball flay  me\ 
Boldly  for  that  prize  I  fleer ; 

Rocks,  nor  'winds,  nor  nvaves  difmay  me. 

Yet,  rajb  lover,  look  behind, 

Think  what  evils  may  betide  you  j 
,  Love  and  fortune  both  ar?  blind, 

And  you  have  none  elfe  to  guide  you. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  a  handfome  Drejfing-room,  fuppofed  to  be 
CLARISSA'J.  On  one  Jide,  betvjeen  the  Wings,  is  a 
Table  with  a  Glafs,  Boxes,  and  tvjo  Chairs.  DIANA 
enters  before  JESSAMY* 

Dian.  Come,  brother,  I  undertake  to  be  miftrefs  of 
the  ceremony  upon  this  occafion,  and  introduce  you  to 

your  firft  audience. Mils  Flowerdale  is  not  here,  I 

perceive ;  but  no  matter. — 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  elegant  drefling- 
room  this ;  but  confound  our  builders,  or  archite61s,  as 
they  call  themfelv<;s,  they  are  all  errant  ftone-mafons  5 
D  not 
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not  one  cf  them  knows  the  fituation  of  doors,  windows, 
or  chimnies  5  which  are  as  eflential  to  a  room  as  eyes, 
rofe,  and  mouth,  to  a  countenance.  Now,  ir  the  eyes 
are  where  the  mouth  fncuid  be,  and  the  nofe  out  of  pro- 
portion and  its  place:  queile  horrible  pbyfionomie  ? 

Dian.  My  dear  brother,  you  sre  not  come  here  as 

a  virtuofo  to  admire  the  temple;  but  as  a  votary  to 

luldrefs   the  deity  to  whom  it  belongs.      Shew,  I  be- 

fecch  you,  a  little  more  devotion,  and  tell  me,  how  do 

V:iis  Flowerdale?  don't  you  think  her  very 

.  Jus.  Pale  ; but  that  I   am  determined  fne 

;  s  we  arc  married,  I  will 

1  me  fee-,—  *  any 

Nothing 

two  or  thive  r^vvs.  ot 

-  r  of  patches,  a^  *  little  bole-armdniac  by 
- 

you  fome  advice 

.•,-,ay  be   of  fervice  to  you  ; 

;4~  Lady — Let  me 

..nt  of 

,ugh  to  cull  you 

a  coxcoi-i'.);  tor.  pt  to  think 

.  .<re  ycu,  ihe  is  very  capable 

Ot"  (}'•;. 

. — If  flie  is  ca- 
iih  a  terrible  re- 
I 

' 
•-  fifter, — ha,  ha,  ha.! 

I  perceive, 

the  counj-  :  here, 

.1  you,   it  is 

o,  learnt  by  rute,  that  con- 
the  power  of  pleaiing  all  women. 
Jss.  Yov  r  return  vo  :).ian, 

my  dear. 

..aiilications  we  find  in  our  parrots  and 
monkies. 
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monkies.     I  would  undertake  to  teach  Poll,  in 
weeks,  the  fafhionable  jargon  of  half  the  fine  men  ab;nit 
town;  and  I  am  i'ure  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  pu;-,   in 
a  fcarlet  coat,  is  a  gentleman  as  degagc  and  alluring  as 
moil  of  them. 

AIR. 

Ladies,  pray  admire  a  figure, 
Fait  felon  ie  dernier  gout. 
Fir/f,  bis  bat,  infize  no  biggtr 
Than  a  Cbinefe  womans"  Jboe  j 
Six  yards  of  ribbon  bind 
His  hair  en  baton  behind; 
While  his  fore-top'' s  fo  high, 
'That  in  crown  he  may  <vie 
With  the  tufted  cockatoo. 

Then  his  waift  fo  long  and  taper, 
'T/j-  an  abfolute  thread-paper: 
Maids  rejifl  him,  you  that  can ; 
Odd's  life,  if  this  is  all  tb"  affair, 
I'  II  clap  a  hat  on,  club  my  hair, 
And  call  my f elf  a  man. 

SCENE  VIII. 
CLARISSA,  Mr.  JESSAMV. 

Clar.  Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  defire  a  few  moments 
private  con  venation  with  you — I  hope  you  will  excufe  it 
—I  am,  really,  greatly  embarrafTed.  But,  in  an  affair 
of  fuch  immediate  conieqtier.ce  to  us  both — 

Mr.  Jes.  My  dear  creature,  don't  be  embarrafied  be- 
fore me  j  I  Ihould  be  extremely  forry  to  ftrike  you  with 
any  awe  ;  but,  this  is  afpecies  w£  mauvafe  honie,  which 
the  company  I  mall  introduce  you  to,  will  loon  cure 
you  of. 

Clar.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  don't  underfcancl  you. 

Mr.  Jes.  Perhaps  you  may  be  under  fome  uneafinefs 

left  I  mould  not  be  quite  fo  warm   in  the  proiecution  of 

this  affair,  as  you  could  wifh  :  it  is  true,  with  regard  to 

tjuulity,  I  might  do  better  ;  and,  with   regard  to  for- 

D  a  tune 
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tune,  full  as  well — But,  you  pleaie  me — Upon  my  foul, 
I  have  not  met  wilh  any  thing  more  agreeable  to  me  a 
great  while. 

Clar.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  your  feat. 

Mr.  "Jes.  Mairjaijl'  honte  again.  My  dear,  there  is 
nothing  in  theie  little  familiarities  between  you  and  me 
—  When  we  are  married,  I  ihall  do  every  thing  to  render 
your  life  happy. 

Clar.  Ah  !  Sir,  pardon  me.  The  happinefs  of  my 
life  depends  upon  a  circuiViftar.ee 

Mr.  Jes.  Oh !  I  underftand  you — You  have  been 
told,  I  luppofe,  of  the  Italian  opera  girl — Rat  peoples' 
tongues — However,  'tis  true,  I  had  an  affair  with  her  at 
Naples,  and  me  is  now  here.  But,  be  fati&fied  ;  Til  give 
her  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  fend  her  about  her  bufmefs. 

Clar.  Me,  Sir !  I  proteft  nobody  told  me — Lord  !  I 
never  heard  any  Inch  thing,  or  enquired  about  it. 

Mr.  Jes.  No  !  have  they  not  been  chattering  to  you 
of  my  aifair  at  Pifa,  with  the  Principefla  del 

Clar.  No,  indeed,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jes.  Weil,  I  was  afraid  they  might,  becaufe,  in 
this  rude  countrv — But,  why  filent  on  a  fudden  ? — don't 
be  afraid  to  fpcak. 

Clar.  no,  Sir,  I  will  come  to  the  fubjecl:,  on  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  trouble  you — Indeed,  I  have  great 
reliance  on  your  generofity. 

Mr.  Jes.  You1!!  find  me  as  generous  as  a  prince,  de- 
pend on't. 

Clar.  I  am  blefs'd,  Sir.  with  one  of  the  beft  of  fathers : 
I  never  yet  difobeyed  him  ;  in  which  I  have  had  little 
merit  ?  for  his  commands  hitherto  have  been  to  fecure 
my  own  felicity. 

Mr.  Jes.  Apres  machere — 

Clar.  But  now,  Sir,  I  am  under  the  fhocking  neceflity 
of  dilbbeying  him,  or  being  wretched  for  ever. 

Mr.  Jes.  Hem  ! 

Clar.  Our  union  is  impofiible —  my  prefent  fituation 
—the  gloomy  profpeft  before  me —  the  inquietude  of  my 
mind 
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AIR. 

Poor  panting  heart,  ah !  ivilt  tbou  ever 
Throb  <vuithin  my  troubled  breaft  j 

Shall  I  fee  the  moment  newer, 
'That  is  doomed  to  give  me  reft  ? 

Cruel  jlarsl  that  thus  torment  tne, 

Still  I  feekfor  eafe  in  <vain> 
Alt  my  efforts  but  prefect  me 

With  variety  oj  bain. 

SCENE  IX. 
JESSAMY,  JENKINS. 

Mr.  Jes.  Who's  there  ? 

Jen.  Do  you  c?l!,  Sir? 

Mr.  Jes.  Hark  you,  old  g?ntleman!  who  are  you  ? 

'Jen.  Sir,  my  name  is  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jes.  Oh!  you  are  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  fie- 
•ward;  a  fervant  he  puts  confidence  in. 

Jen.  Sir,  I  have  ferved  Sir  John  Flowerdale  many 
years:  he  is  the  beft  of  matters  ;  and,  I  believe,  he  has 
Ibme  dependance  on  my  attachment  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Jes.  Then,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  mail  condefcend  to 
fpeak  to  you.  Does  your  matter  know  who  I  am  ? 
Does  he  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  Peer  of 
Great  Britain  ?  That  I  have  ten  thoufand  pounds  a 
year;  that  I  have  pafied  through  all  Europe  with  diftin- 
guifhecl  eclat;  that  I  refufed  the  daxighter  of  Vanhecr 
Van  Slokenfolk,  the  great  Dutch  burgomafter ;  and, 
that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  being  bred  a 
proteftant,  I  might  have  married  the  niece  of  his  prefent 
holineis  the  Pope,  with  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand pi  afters? 

Jen.  I  am  fure,  Sir,  my  matter  has  all  the  refpe6l 
imaginable 

Mr.  Jes.  Then,  Sir,  how  comes  he,  after  my  mew- 
ing an  inclination  to  be  allied  to  his  family  ;  how  comes 
he,  I   lay,  to  bring  me  to  his  houfe  to  be  affronted  ?  I 
have  let  hi*  daughter  go ;  but,   I  think,  I  was  in  the 
D  3  wrong  j 
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wrong ;  for  a  woman  that  iniults  me,  is  no  more  fafe 
than  a  man.  I  have  brought  a  Lady  to  reafon  before 
now,  for  giving  me  faucy  language  ;  and  left  her  male 
friends  to  revenge  it. 

Jen.  Pray,  good  Sir,  what's  the  matter? 
Mr.  Jes.  Why,  Sir,  this   is  the  matter,  Sir — your 
matter's  daughter,  Sir,  has  behaved  to  me  with  damn'd 
.infolence,  and  impertinence:  and  you  may  teil  Sir  John 
Flowerdale,  firft,  with  regard  to  her,  that  I  think  fhe 
is  a  filly,  ignorant,  auk  ward,  ill-bred  country  pui's. 

"Jen.  Oh  !   Sir,  for  Heaven's  fake 

Mr.  Jes.  And,  that  with  regard  to  himfelf,  he  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  eld,  doating,  ridiculous,  country 
'fquire ;  without  the  knowledge  of  either  men  or  things ; 
and,  that  he  is  below  my  notice,  if  it  were  not  to  defpife 
him. 

Jen.  Good  Lord  !  Good  Lord ! 

Mr.  Jes.  And,  advife  him  and  his  daughter  to  keep 
out  of  my  way;  for,  by  gad  I  will  affront  them,  in  the 
firft  place  I  meet  them — —And,  if  your  mafter  is  for 
carrying  things  further ;  tell  him,  I  fence  better  than 
any  man  in  Europe. 

AIR. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  France,  have  I  been ; 
Where  princes  r<ve  li'v'd  with,  where  monarch*  Y<ve 
feen-, 

The  great  have  carefs*d  me, 
The  fair -have  addrefs^d  ?nc, 
Nay,  fmiles  1  have  had  jrom  a  queen. 

And,  now,  Jhall  a  pert, 

Infignificant  flirt, 

With  Infolence  ufe  me, 

Frefumc  to  refufe  me! 

She  fancies  my  -pride  will  be  hurt. 

But  tout  au  contraire, 
Tm  pleas' d  I  declare, 

Quite  happy  to  think  1  efcape  jrom  the  fnare : 

Ser<viteur  Mam^felle',  my  claim  I  withdraw. 

Hey,  where  are  my  people?  Fal,  lal,  lal,  lal,  la. 
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SCENE  X. 

JENKINS. 

I  muft  go  and  inform  Sir  John  of  what  has  happened  ; 
but  I  will  not  tell  him  of  the  outrageous  behaviour  of 
this  young  fpark;  for  he  is  a  man  of  fpirii:,  and  would 
relent  it.  Egad,  my  own  fingers  itched  to  be  at  him, 
once  or  twice ;  and,  as  (tout  as  he  is,  I  fancy  thefe  old 
fifts  would  give  him  a  bellyful.  He  complains  of  Mifs 
ClarhTa:  but  fhe  is  incapable  of  treating  him  in  the 
manner  he  fays.  Perhaps  me  may  have  behaved  with 
fome  coldnefs  towards  him  j  and  yet,  that  is  a  myftery 
to  me  too. 

AIR. 
We  all  fay  the  man  fwas  exceedingly  knowing, 

And  knowing  moft  furely  --was  he, 
Who  found  out  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing, 
The  Jinx  and  reflux  oftbefea. 

Nor  wsts  he  in  knowledge  far  from  it, 
Wbifirft  marked  the  courfe  of  a  comet  \ 

To  what  it  was  owing, 

Its  coming  and  going, 
Its  wanderings  hither  and  thither  5 

But  the  man  that  divines 

A  Ladfs  dejigns,  , 

Their  caufe  or  effeft, 

In  any  refpecJ, 
Is  wifer  than  all  put  together. 

SCENE  XI. 

Changes  to  Sir  JOHN  FL o WE RD ALE'S  Garden;  ivitk 
a  View  of  a  Canal,  by  Moon  -  light :  the  Side  Scenes  re- 
frefent  Box-hedges,  intermixed  with  Statues  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  LIONEL  enters,  leading  CLARISSA. 

Lion.  Hift — methought  I  heard  a  noife — fliould  we 
be  furprifed  together,  at  a  juncture  fo  critical ;  what 
might  be  the  confequence — I  know  not  how  it  is ;  but, 
at  this,  the  happieft  moment  of  my  life,  I  feel  a  damp^ 
a  tremor,  at  my  heart  .  ••  Clar. 
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Clar.  Then  what  fhould  I  do?  If  you  tremble,  I  ought 
to  be  terrified  indeed,  who  have  discovered  Sentiments 
which,  perhaps,  I  mould  have  hid,  with  a  frrmkneSs,  that 
by  a  man  lefs  generous,  lefs  noble-minded  than  yourfelf, 
might  be  conftrued  to  my  di  fad  vantage. 

Lien.  Oh !  wound  me  not  with  So  cruel  an  expref- 
fion — You  love  me,  and  have  condefcended  to  conjfefs  it 

You  have  Seen  my  torments,  and  been  kind  enough 

to  pity  them — The  world,  indeed,  may  blame  you 

Clar.  And  yet,  was  it  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
what  could  the  moft  malicioxis  fuggeft  ?  They  could 
but  fay,  that  truth  and  Sincerity  got  the  better  of  forms  ; 
that  the  tongue  dared  to  Speak  the  honeft  SenSations  of 
the  mind ;  that,  while  you  aimed  at  improving  my 
underftanding,  you  engaged,  and  conquered  my  heart. 

Lion.  And  is  it !  is  it  poflible  ! 

Clar.  Be  calm,  and  liften  to  me !  what  I  have  done 
has  not  been  lightly  imagined,  nor  raftily  undertaken  : 
it  is  the  work  of  reflection,  of  conviction  ;  my  love  is 
not  a  Sacrifice  to  my  own  fancy,  but  a  tribute  to  your 
worth  ;  did  I  think  there  was  a  more  deServing  man  in 
the  world 

Lien.  If  to  doat  on  you  more  than  life  be  to  deServe 
you,  So  far  I  have  merit ;  if  to  have  no  wifh,  no  hope, 
no  thought,  but  you,  can  entitle  me  to  the  envied  diS- 
tinction  of  a  moment's  regard,  So  far  I  dare  pretend. 

Clar.  That  I  have  this  day  refufed  a  man,  with 
whom  I  could  not  be  happy,  I  make  no  merit :  bom 
for  quiet  and  Simplicity,  the  crowds  of  the  world,  the 
noife  attending  pomp  and  diftincYion,  have  no  charms 
for  me  :  I  wifh  to  paSs  my  life,  in  rational  tranquillity, 
with  a  friend  whale  virtues  I  can  reSpefl,  whoSe  talents 
I  can  admire;  who  will  make  my  efteem  the  baSis  of  my 
affeftion. 

Lion.  O  charming  creature !  yes,  let  me  indulge  the 
flattering-  idea — form'd  with  the  fame  Sentiments,  the 
Same  feelings,  the  fame  tender  pailion  for  each  other- 
Nature  defign'd  us  to  compoSe  that  Sacred  union  which 
nothing  but"  death  can  annul. 

One  only  thing  remember-— Secure  in  each 

other'* 
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others  affections,  here  we  muft  reft — I  would  not  give 
my  father  a  moment's  pain,  to  purchafe  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

Lion.  Command — difpofe  of  me  as  you  pleafe — an- 
gels take  cognizance  of  the  vows  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  I  will  believe  that  ours  are  already  regifter'd 
in  Heaven. 

Clar.  I  will  believe  fa  too. 

AIR. 

Go,  and  on  my  truth  relying, 
Comfort  to  your  cares  applying, 
Eid  each  doubt  and  furrow  flying, 
Leave  to  peace  and  love  your  breaft. 

Go,  and  may  the  powers  that  bear  us, 
Still,  as  kind  proteftors  near  us, 
Through  our  troubles  fafdy  fteer  us 
To  a  port  of  joy  andrejl. 


SCENE  XII. 
LIONEL,  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERD ALE. 

Sir  John.  Who's  there  ?  Lionel? 

Lion.  Heav'ns  !  'tis  Sir  John  Flowerdale  ! 

Sir  John.  Who's  there  ? 

Lien.  'Tis  T,  Sir ;  I  am  here,  Lionel. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  lad,  I  have  been  fearching  for  you 
this  half  hour,  and  was  at  laft  told  you  had  come  into 
the  garden  :  I  have  a  piece  .of  news.,  which  I  dare  fwear 
will  ihock  and  furprize  you  ;  my  daughter  has  refilled 
Colonel  Oldboy's  fon,  who  is  this  minute  departed  the 
houfe  in  violent  refentment  of  her  ill  treatment. 

Lion.  Is  he  gone,  Sir? 

Sir  John.  Yes  ;  and  the  family  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low him.  Oh!  Lionel,  ClarhTa  has  deceived  me;  In 
this  affair  flie  has  fuffered  me  to  deceive  myfelf.  The 
meafures  which  I  have  been  fo  long  preparing  are 

broken  in  a  moment rmy  hopes  fruftrated ;  and 

parties 
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parties,  In  the  light  of  the  world,  rendered  light  and 
ridiculous. 

Lion.  I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fo  much  moved  ; — pray, 
Sir,  recover  yourfelf. 

Sir  John.  I  am  forry,  Lionel,  flie  has  profited  no  bet- 
ter by  your  leflbns  of  philofophy,  than  to  impofe  upon 
and  diftrefs  fo  kind  a  father. 

Lion.  Have  jufter  thoughts  of  her,  Sir ;  {he  has  not 
impofed  on  you — (he  is  incapable — have  but  alittlpa- 
tience,  and  things  may  be  brought  about. 

Sir  John.  No,  Lionel,  no;  the  matter  is  paft,  and 
there's  an  end  to  it ;  yet  I  would  conjecture  to  what 
fuch  an  unexpected  turn  in  her  conduct  can  be  owing  ; 
I  would  fain  be  fatisfied  of  the  motive  that  could  urge 
her  to  fo  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  without  the 
leaft  intimation,  the  leaft  warning  to  me,  or  any  of  her 
friends. 

Lion.  Perhaps,  Sir,  the  gentleman  may  have  been  too 
impetuous,  and  offended  Mifs  Flowerdale's  delicacy— 
certainly  nothing  elfe  could  occafion  • 

Sir  John.  Heaven  only  knows — I  think,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  fettled  averfion  j  and  furely  her  affections  are 
not  engaged  elfewhere ! 

Lion.  Engag'd,  Sir     -  No,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  I  think  not,  Lionel. 

Lion.  You  may  be  pofitive,  Sir I'm  fure— — 

Sir  John.  O  worthy  young  man,  whofe  integrity, 
opennefs,  and  every  good  quality,  have  rendered  dear  to 
me  as  my  owrr  child;  I  fee  this  affair  troubles  you  as 
much  as  it  does  me. 

Lion.  It  troubles  me,  indeed,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  However,  my  particular  difappointment 
ought  not  to  be  detrimental  to  you — nor  mall  it — I  well 
know  how  irkfome  it  is  to  a  generous  mind  to  live  in  a 
ftate  of  dependence ;  and  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts 
to  make  you  eafy  for  life. 

Lion.  Sir  John,  the  fituation  of  my  mind,  at  prefent, 
is  a  little  difturbed — fpareme — I  befeech  you  fpareme — 
why  will  you  perfift  in  a  goodnefs  that  makes  me 
a/ham 'd  of  myfelf  ?  Sir  John 
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Sir  John.  There  is  an  eftate  in  this  county,  which  I 
purchased  fome  years  ago  j  by  me  it  will  never  be  raided, 
and  whoever  marries  my  daughter  will  have  little  reaibn 
to  complain  of  my  difpoiing  of  fuch  a  trifle  for  my  own 
gratification.  On  the  prefent  marriage  I  intended  to 
perfecl  a  deed  of  gift  in  your  ilivour,  which  has  been 
for  fome  time  preparing ;  my  lawyer  has  this  day  com- 
pleted it,  and  it  is  your's,  my  dear  Lionel,  with  every 
good  wifh  that  the  warrneft  friend  can  bellow. 

Lion.  Sir,  if  you  prefented  a  pittol,  with  defign  to 
ihoot  me,  I  would  i'ubmit  to  it ;  but  you  rnuft  excufe  me, 
I  cannot  lay  myfelf  under  more  obligations. 

Sir  John.  Your  delicacy  carries  you  too  far  ;  in  this 
I  confer  a  favor  on  rnyfelf :  however,  we'll. talk  no  more 
«m  the  fubjeft  at  prefent ;  let  us  walk  towards  the  houfe, 
our  friends  will  depart  elfc  without  my  bidding  them 
adieu  u 


SCENE  XII I. 
Di  A  N  A,  C  L  A  R  i  s  s  A  ,  and  afterwards  LIONEL. 

Dion.  So  then,  my  dear  Clarifla,  you  really  give  cre- 
dit to  the  ravings  of  that  French  wretch,  with  regard  to 
a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Ciar.  I  don't  make  it  an  abfolute  article  of  belief,  but 
I  think  it  an  ingenious  conjecture,  with  great  probability 
on  its  tide. 

Dian.  And  we  are  a  moon  to  the  rnoon  !  Nay,  child, 
I  know  fomething  of  aftronomy,  but — that  that  little 
fnining  thing  there,  which  feems  not  much  larger  than  a 
lilver  plate,  ihould,  perhaps,  contain  great  cities,  like 
London  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  they  may  have 
kings  t Sieve  and  parliaments,  and  plays  and  operas,  and 
people  of  fafliion !  Lord,  the  people  of  fafhion  in  the 
moon  mu ft  be  ftrange  creatures. 

Clar*  Methinks  Venus  fhines  very  bright  in  yonder 
corner. 

Dian.  Venus  !  O  pray  let  rae  look  at  Venus  5  I  fup- 

pcfe, 
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pole,  if  there  are  any  inhabitants  there,  they  muft  be  all 
iovers. 

Lion.  Was  ever  fuch  a  wretch — I  can't  ftay  a  moment 
in  a  place  ;  where  is  my  repofe  ? — fled  with  my  virtue- 
Was  I  then  born  for  falfhood  and  diffimulation  ?  I  was, 
I  was,  and  I  live  to  be  confcious  of  it — to  impofe  upon 
my  friend — to  betray  my  benefactor — and  to  lie  to  hide 
my  ingratitude — a  inonfter  in  a  moment — No,  I  may  be 
the  molt  unfortunate  of  men,  but  I  will  not  be  the  moft 
odious — while  my  heart  is  yet  capable  of  dictating  what 
is  honeft,  I  will  obey  its  voice. 

SCENE  XIV. 

DIANA,  CLARISSA,  LIONEL,  Colonel  OLDBOY, 
HARMAN. 

Col.  Dy,  where  are  you  ? — What  the  mifchief,  is 
this  a  time  to  be  walking  in  the  garden  ?  The  coach 
has  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and  your  Mamma  is 
waiting  for  you. 

Dian.  I  am  learning  aftronomy,  Sir :  do  you  know, 
Papa,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited. 

Col.  Huffy,  you  are  half  a  lunatic  yourfelf ;  come 
here,  things  have  gone  juft  as  I  imagined  they  wou'd, 
the  girl  has  refus'd  your  brother,  I  knew  he  muft  difguft 
her. 

Dian.  Women  will  want  tafte,  now  and  then,  Sir. 

Col.  But  I  muft  talk  to  the  young  Lady  a  little. 

Har.  Well,  I  have  had  a  long  conference  with  your 
father  about  the  elopement,  and  he  continues  firm  in  his 
opinion  that  I  ought  to  attempt  it : — in  fhort,  all  the  ne- 
ceflary  operations  are  fettled  between  us,  and  I  am  to 
leave  this  houfe  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  can  but  per- 
fuade  the  young  lady. 

Dian.  Aye,  but  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  have  more 
fenfe — Lord,  how  can  you  teazeme  with  your  nonfenfe  ? 
Come,  Sir,  isn't  it  time  for  us  to  go  in  ?  Her  Ladyfliip 
will  be  impatient. 

Col.  Friend  Lionel  j  good  night  to  you — Mifs  Clarifla, 
my  dear,  tho'  I  am  father  to  the  puppy  who  has  dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafed  you,  give  me  a  kifs;  you  ierv'd  him  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it,  AIR. 

Col.      O  what  a  right  is  here  for  love  I 

Cynthia  brightly  Jhines  above  j 

Among  the  irees, 

To  tbefighing  breeze, 

Fountains  tinkling  j 

Stars  a  twinkling, 
Dian.    O  what  ft  nigbt  is  here  fir  love  '. 

So  may  the  mcrn  propitious  prove  j 
Har.     Andfo  it  will,  ij  right  I  guefs  j 

For  fometimes  light 

As  well  as  night, 

A  lovers  hopes  may  blefs. 
A.  ^.   Farewel,  my  friend, 

May  gentle  reft 

Calm  each  tumult  in  your  Ire  aft  t 

Every  pain  and  fear  remove. 
Lion.    What  have  I  dine? 

Wherejhalllrun? 

With  grief  and  Jhame  at  once  oppreft  ; 

Hovjmy  own  upbr aiding Jhun, 

Or  meet  my  friend  dijtreji  ? 
A.  3.    Hark  to  Philomel,  ho-ivf-iueet, 

Fromyonder  elm. 

CoJ.  Tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  tweet. 

A.  5.    O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love  ! 

But  vainly  nature  Jlrives  to  move. 
'     Ncr  nightingale  among  the  trees, 

Ncr  twinkling  ft ars,  norfighing  breeze, 

Ncr  murmringftr earns, 

Nor  Phoebe's  beams, 

Can  charm,  unless  the  hearfs  at  eafe. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Colonel  OLD  BOY'S  Houfe.    HARM  AN  enters 
with  his  Hat  Boots,  and  Whip,  followed  by  DIANA. 
Dian.  Pry'thee,  hear  me. 
Har.  My  dear,  what  would  you  fay  ? 

E  Dian. 
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D'lan.    I  am  afraid  a  wre  are  going  to  f".1c-  ; 

indeed,  I  am  :   'tic;  true  ray  father  id  th^  .  it  5 

bur,  really,  on  conilder.iLio:i,  I  think  I   mould   :> 
Id's  culpable  if  he  was  no:  Ib ;   I  am  at  once  criminal 
my  (elf,  and  rendering  him  ridiculous. 

Har.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Dlan.  Suppole  I  do,  you  give  me  a  very  ill  proof  of 
your  love  for  me,  when  you  would  take  advantage  of 
my  tendernels,  to  blind  my  reafon  :  how  oan  you  ', 
ib  little   regard    fov  my  honour  as  to  to  a 

vain  triumph  ?  For  it  is  in  that  light  I  fee  the  rail)  a 
you  are  forcing  me  to  commit;  nay,  met'iiu^s  my  con- 
fenting  to  it  fliould  ir.jure  me  in  your  ow.i  elk-em.    When 
a  woman  forgets  what  fhe  oWes  heriHf,   a  lover  fiiouicl 
let  little  value  upon  any  thing  fae  gives  to  him. 
,     Har.  Can  you  fuppofe  tttefl — can  you  imagine,  t^at 
my  pafHon  will  ever  mike  me   forget  the  vener.it  i- -n 

And,  an  elopement  is  nothing,  when  it  is  on  the  road 

to  matrimony. 

Dlan.  At  bed,  I  flnll  incur  the  cenfure  of  di'b- 
bedience,  and  indLcret'on  ;  and  is  it  nothing  to  a  young 
woman,  what  the  wo, Li  fays  of  her  ?  :oo.l 

f'rieiad,  be  aflurecl,  fuch  a  d'uregard  of  the  world  is  the 
£rlt  itep  towards  defervitig  its  reproaches. 

IrLxr.  But,  the  neceffity  we  are  under — Mankind  ha* 
tco  much  good  fenfe,  too  much  good  nature — 

Dlan.  Every  one  hay  good  Jeni'e  enough  to  fee  other 
peoples'   faults,  and  good   iv.irure   enough  !•- 
their  own.     Belldes,  the  mo'i   iacrecl  th'Jngj   jnay    be 
made  an  ill  ufe  of,  and  even  marriage  itfelf,  if  ihdecen'.ly 
and  improperly — 

Har.  Come. get  yotirfelfready::where  is  your  band -box, 
hat,  and  cloak  ?  flip  into  the  garden:   be   there  at  the 
le,  which  you  ili^wed  me  juft  now  ;  and,  as  the 
poft-chaSfe  comes  round,  I  will  take  you  in. 

Dtan.  Dear  Harman  let  me  beg  of  you  to  defift. 

Har.  Dear  Diana,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  go  on. 

Dlan.  I  iha.ll  never  have  reibludon  to  carry  n.: 
through  it. 

Har. 
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7/>r.   We  lha  11  have  four  hories,  my  dear,  and  they 

r.   In  fnort — I cannot  go  with  you. 

ILir.  But  before  me — into  the  garden — Won't  you  ? 

AIR. 

DIan.  llo-iv-can  \~cti,  inhuman!  ferjijl  to  diftrefs  me? 

My  danger,  my  fears,  'tis  in  vain  to  difcuife : 
Tou  k-KGiv  them,  ye  t  ft  ill  to  dejiruflicn  you  frefs  mc> 
And  force  that  frowpzffion  which  prudence  denies. 
I  fain  would  oppofe  a  perverfe  inclination ; 

The  I'i/iotts  of  fancy,  from  reafon  divide ; 
With  j'cr lit ude  baffle  the  <viles  of  temptation, 

And  let  IQ--VS  no  longer  makejo'lj  its  guide. 

SCENE  II. 
Co lonel  OLDCOY,  HARMAN. 

Col.  Hey-day!  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Who  I* 
it  went  out  of  the  room,  there?  Have  you  and  my 
daughter  been  in  conference,  Mr.  Harman? 

liar.  Yes,  faith,  Sir,  me  has  been  taking  me  to.tafk 
here  very  fevercly,  with  regard  to  this  affair;  and /lie 
has  ihid  ib  much  againft  it,  and  put  it  into  fuch  a  ftrange 


C)L  A  bufy,  impertinent  baggage  ;  egad  I 
hud  catched  her  meddling,  and  after  I  ordered  her  not': 
•  a  have  fent  to  the  girl,  and  you  fay  fae  is  ready 
to  go  with  you  ;  you  ncmft  notdifappaint  her  now. 

Har.  No,  no,  Colonel ;  I  always  have  politenefs 
enough  to  hear  a  lady's  reafons  j  but  conftancy  enough 
to  keep  a  will  of  my  own. 

Oil.  Very  well — now  let  me  afk  you, — don't  you  think 
it  would  be  proper,  upon  this  occafion,  to  have  a  letter 
writ  for  the  father,  to  let  him  know  who  has  got  his 
daughter,  and  fo  forth  ? 

liar.  Certainly,  Sir;  and  I'll  write  directly. 

E  a  CoL 
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CoL  You  write  it!  you  be  damn'd  !  I  won't  trull 
you  with  it  5  I  tell  you,  Harman,  you'll  commit  fome 
curfed  blunder,  if  you  don't  leave  the  management  of 
this  whole  affair  to  me:  J  have  writ  the  letter  for  you 
myfelf. 

Har.  Have  you,  Sir? 

CoL  Ay — here,  read  it ;  I  think  ifs  the  thing  :  how- 
ever, you  are  welcome  to  make  any  alteration. 

Har.  "  Sir,  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a  great  while, 
fecretly  j  (lie  aiTures  me  there  is  no  hope  of  your  confent- 
ing  to  our  marriage  ;  I  therefore  take  her  without  it. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  who  will  ufe  her  well  ;  and,  when  you 
confider  the  matter,  I  dare  fwear  you  will  be  willing  to 
give  her  a  fortune.  If  not,  you  mail  find  I  dare  behave 
myielf  like  a  man — A  word  to  the  wife — You  muft  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  me  in  another  ftilc." 

Col.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  rnuft  do  with 
this  letter  ;  as  foon  as  you  have  got  off  with  the  girl, 
Sir,  fend  your  fervant  back  to  leave  it  at  the  houfe,  with 
orders  to  have  it  delivered  to  the  old  gentleman. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour  I  will,  Colonel. 

Col.  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  believe  you'll  get 
the  girl :  come,  Harman,  I'll  bet  you  a  buck  and  (h.  do- 
zen of  Burgundy,  that  vou  won't  have  fpirit  enough  to 
bring  (his  affair  to  acrifis. 

Hir.  And  I  fay  done  fir?c,  Colonel. 

Col.  Then  look  into  the  court  there,  Sir ;  a  chalfe 
with  four  of  the  prettieft  bay  geldings  in  England,  with 
two  boys  in  fcarL-t  and  filver  jackets,  that  will  whifk  you 
along. 

Har.  Boys,  Colonel !  little  Cupids  !  to  tranfport  me 
to  the  fummit  of  my  defires. 

Col.  Aye,  but  for  all  that,  it  may'nt  be  amifs  for  me 
to  talk  to  them  a  little  out  of  the  window  for  you.  Dick, 
come  hither  ;  you  are  to  go  with  this  gentleman,  and  do 
whatever  he  bids  you  ;  and  take  in'_othe  chaife  whoever 
he  pleafes  j  and  drive  like  devils,  do  you  hear  ?  but  be 
kind  to  the  dumb  beads. 

liar.  Leave  that  to   me,   Sir And  fo,  my  dear 
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AIR. 

<T0  fear  a  granger, 

Behold  the  jbldicr  arm ; 
He  Lnfcivs  no  dc.- 

•/  honour  founds  the  alarm  j  • 
Out  druntlefs  goes, 
Among  bis  joes, 

In  QtJ.-urs  militia, 
Sojftn-lefs  I  tjitf  j 

/<#./,  as  juu  fee, 

ArriCd  i~ap-£-piet 
R:Jo!ve  en  death  or  <vltlor\\ 

SCENE,  III. 

L»dy  MARY,  and  tben  JENNY. 
Lruiy  M.  Mr.  Ol-'boy,  here  is  a  note  from  Sir  John 
Flowerda'e,   it  is  aclc'ivik'd  to  me,   intreuting  my  fon 
to   come   over   tiv:rc    r^in   this    mom'mg-.      '/\    maid 
brought  it :  {lie  is  in  the  anti-chamber — We  hnd  better 

to  litr — Child,  child,  why  don't  you  come  in? 
Jen.  1  chufe  to  ftay  where  I  am,  if  your  ladyfliip 

p!l3ic,S. 

L#<ty  M.  Stay  where  you  are!  why  To? 
'j'n.  I  am  afraid  oftlie  old  gentleman  there. 
Co!.  Afraid  of  me,  huffy. 

Lady  M.  Pray>  Colonel,  have  patience — Afraid— 
Here  is  iomething  at  the  bottom  of  this — What  did  you 

i  exprelli->n,  chill? 

Jen.   \Yhy,  the  Col  :nel  knows  very  well,  Madam, 
he  \va;ited  to  be  rude  with  me  yefterdav. 
Lady  M.  Oh,  Mr.  Ohiboy! 

Col.'  Lady  Mary,  don't  provoke  me,  but  let  me  talk 
to  the  girl  about  her  bu'inels.  How  came  you  to  bring 
this  note  here? 

Jen.  Why,  Sir  John  gave  it  to  me,  to  deliver  to  my 

urrL  Jenkins,  a-nd  I   took  it  down  tohishouie;  but 

while  we  were  talking  together,  he  remeniberd  that 

ionic  bulinds  with  Sir-John,  fo  he  deihvd  me  to 

it,  becauie  he  fa  id  it  was  not  proper  to  bq  lent  by 

any  of  the  common  fervants. 

K  3  Lady 
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Lady  M.  Colonel,  look  in  my  face,  and  help  blufh- 
ing  if  you  can. 

Col.  What  the  plagxie's  the  matter,  my  Lady!  I 
have  not  been  wronging  you,  now,  as  you  call  it. 

Jen,  Indeed,  Madam,  he  offer'd  to  make  me  his 
kept  Madam  :  I  am  fure  his  ufage  of  me  put  me  into 
fuch  a  twitter,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing 
all  the  day  after. 

La iy  M.  I  don't  doubt  it,  though  I  fo  lately  forgave 
him:  but,  as  the  poet  fays,  his  lex  is  all  deceit.  Read 
Pamela,  child,  and  refift  temptation. 

yen.  Yes,  Madam,  I  wilK 

Col.  Why,  I  tell  you,  my  Lady,  it  was  all  a  joke. 

"Jen.  No,  Sir,  it  was  no  joke,  you  made  me  a  prof- 
fer of  money,  fo  you  did,  whereby  I  told  you,  you 
had  a  lady  of  your  own,  and  that  though  me  was  old, 
you  had  no  right  to  defpife  her. 

Lady  M.  And  how  dare  you,  miftrefs,  make  ufe  of 
my  name  ?  Is  it  for  fuch  trollops  as  you  to  talk  of  per- 
ibns  of  diftinclion  behind  their  backs  ? 

Jen.  Why,  Madam,  I  only  faid  you  was  in  years. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale  fhall  be  informed  of 
your  impertinence,  and  you  fhall  be  turned  out  of  the 
family ;  I  fee  you  are  a  confident  creature,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  no  better  than  you  mould  be. 

Jen.   I  fcorn  your  words,  Madam. 

Lady  M.  Get  out  of  the  room ;  how  dare  you  ftay  in 
this  room  to  talk  impudently  to  me  ? 

Jen.  Very  well,  Madam,  I  fhall  let  my  Lady  know 
how  you  have  us'd  me?  But  I  fhan't  be  turn'd  out 
of  my  place,  Madam,  nor  at  a  lofs,  if  I  am;  and  if 
you  are  angry  with  every  one  that  won't  fay  you  are 
young,  I  believe,  there  is  very  few  you  will  keep 
friends  with, 

AIR. 

I  wonder,  Pmfure,  why  this  fufs  Jhould  be  made  ; 
For  my  part,  Lm  neither  q/ba?tfd,  nor  afraid 
Of  what  1  have  done,  nor  of  what  I  baitefaid, 

Afcr- 
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Afer-vxri,  I  hope,  is  nojla-ue\ 

S.nd  tho1,  to  their  jkaines, 

.Vj<vw  ladies  call  na?nes, 
,  I  LiMv  better  how  to  behave. 

Times  are  not  fo  bad, 

Jfoccajion  I  had, 
Nor  my  character 'fuch  I  need  ft  awe  on*t, 

Andy  for  going  afwayt 

I  dont  want  to  ftayy 
AnJfo  Vm  your  Lady/hip'' s  fer-vant. 

SCENE  IV, 
C0/3W/OLDBOY,  Lady  MAR.Y,  Mr.  JESSAMY, 

Mr.  Jes.  What  is  the  master  here  ? 

Lady  M.  I  will  have  a  feparate  maintenance,  I  will, 
indeed.  Only  a  new  inftance  of  your  father's  infidelity, 
my  dear.  Then  with  fuch  low  wretches,  farmer's 
daughters,  and  fervant  wenches  j  but  any  thing  with  a 
cap  on,  'tis  all  the  fame  to  him. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  rny  word,  Sir,  I  am  forry  to  tell  you, 
that  thoie  practices  very  ill  fuit  the  character  which  you 
ought  to  endeavour  to  fupport  in  the  world. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  a  recompence  for  my  love  and  re- 
gard j  I,  who  have  been  tender  and  faithful  as  a  turtle 
clove  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  A  man  of  your  birth  and  diftin61ion  mould, 
methinks,  have  views  of  a  higher  nature,  than  fuch 
low,  fuch  vulgar  libertinifm. 

Lady  M.  Confider  my  birth  and  family  too,  Lady 
Mary  JeiTamy  might  have  had  the  beft  matches  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Jes.  Then,  Sir,  your  grey  hairs. 

Lady  M.  I,  that  have  brought  you  fo  many  lovely, 
fweet  babes. 

Mr.  Jes.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  a  reflection  on  me. 

Lady  M.  The  heinous  fin  too 

Mr.  Jes.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  blufli  for  you. 

Col.  'Sdeath  and  fire,  you  little  effeminate  puppy,  do 
you  know  who  you  talk  to? — And  you,  Madam,  do 

you 
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von  know  who  I  am! — Get  up  to  your  chamber,  or 

zoun.ls  Til  make  fuch  a 

Lady  M.  Ah* !  my  clear,  cornc  away  from  him. 

SCENE  V. 
Colonel  OLDBOY,  Mr.  JESS  AMY,  a  Servant. 

Col,  Am  I  to  be  tutor'd  and  cail'd  to  an  account? 
How  now,  you  fcoundrel,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Ser<v.  A  Liter,  Sir. 

Col.  A  Irtter,  from  whom,  firrah? 

Ser*-j.  The  gentlemaa's  fervnnt,    a'n't  pleafe  your 
honour,  that  left  this,  juft  now,  in  the  poll  chali'e — the 
i  nan  my  young  lady  went  away  with. 

Cul.  Your  young  hu'-y,  firrah — Your  yonr.g  \^]y 
went:  away  with  no  gentleman,  you  dog — \Vli:u  <A:niL- 
man  ?  What  young  1-Uiy,  iirrah  ! 

ry  in  this — With 

leive,  Sir,  Til  open  the  letter:   I  believe  it  contains  no 
iecrets. 

C  1.  What  are  you                                       -ckanapes? 
you  ilnn't  open  a  letter  of  mine — Dy — TY> •<;•)•: — Some- 
body call  my  daughter  to  me  there — «  To  John  Ol  I- 
*'   boy,   P^iq. — Sir,   I 
"  wl-.i'e  iecrttly — Coniencing  to  our  marriage: 

/••.>.  Jcs.  So,  fo. 

CL  .You  villain you  clog,  what  is  it  you  hays 

brought  me  here  ? 

Scrv.  Pleafe  your  hoioxir,  if  you'll  have  pruience, 
I'll  tell  your  honour — As  1  told  your  honour  before, 
the  gentleman's  iervant  that  went  off  juu  now  in  the 
poil-qhaife,  came  to  the  gate,  and  left  it  after  his 
( r  was  gone.  I  ia\v  my  young  lady  go  into  the 
clnife  v/idi  the  gentle 

Mr.  Jcs.  A  very  fine  joke  indeed  ;  pray,  Colonel, 
do  you  generally  write  letters  to  yourielf  ?  Why,  this 
is  your  o\vn  hand ! 

Col.   Cull  all  the  fervants  In  thu  |   horfes  be 

fadaled  diivilly — every  one  take  a  road. 

Serv.  Why,  your  honour,  Dick  iliid  it  was  by  your 
own  orders.  CoL 
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Col.  My  orders!  youralcal!  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  run  away  with  another  gentleman's  daughter — Dy 
—-Diana  Oldboy. 

Mr.  Jes.  Don't  wafte  your  lungs  to  no  purpofe,  Sir, 
your  daughter  is  half  a  dozen  miles  off  by  this  time. 

Col.  Sirrah,  you  have  been  bribed  to  further  the 
fcheme  of  a  pick-pocket  here. 

Mr.  Jes.  Befides,  the  matter  is  entirely  of  your  own 
contriving,  as  well  as  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  this  ele- 
gant epiftle. 

Col.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  and  I'll  difmherit  you  ;  the 
letter  is  none  of  my  writing,  it  was  writ  by  the  devil, 
and  the  devil  contrived  it.  Diana,  Margaret,  my  Lady 
Mary,  William,  John 

Mr.  Jes.  I  am  very  glad  of  this,  prodigioufly  glad 
of  it,  upon  my  honour — he  !  he  !  he  ! — it  will  be  a  left 
this  hundred  years,  [bells  ring  violently  on  bath  fides.] 
What's  the  matter  now?  O !  her  Ladyfhip  has  heard 
of  it,  and  is  at  her  bell ;  and  the  Colonel  anfwers  her. 
A  pretty  duet;  but  a  little -too  much  upon  the  forte 
methinks  :  it  would  be  a  diverting  thing  now,  to  (land 
unfecn  at  the  old  gentleman's  elbow. 

AIR. 

Hijl,  foft ;  lefs  hear  how  matters  go  j 
III  creep  and  liften  ; — *fo,  fo,  fo, 

They're  all  together  by  the  ears ; 

Ob,  borrid\  how  the  favage  fwears. 

There  too  again ;  ay,  you  may  ring ; 
Sound  out  th"  alarm-bell — ding,  ding,  ding— 
Difpatch  your  fcouts,  "'tis  all  in  vain, 
Stray  maids  are  feldom  found  again. 

"But  hark,  the  uproar  hither  founds ; 
'The  Colonel  comes  with  all  bis  bounds^ 
Til  wifely  leave  them  o£en  way, 
To  bunt  witb  what  fuccefs  tbey  may. 

i  SCENE 
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SCENE  VJ. 

l  OLDBOY  re-enters,  ^.vitb  one  T>oo!}  a  Gre-ii 
on  b';s  Arm,  &c.  followed  by  federal  Se.r~jc.iii.*;. 
Col.   She's   gone,   by   the   Lord ;    fairly  ftole   ;i 
with  that  poaching,  coney-catching  rafc'il !    I 
I  won't  follow  her 5  no,  damme!   Take  my  whip,  and 
my  cap,  and  my  coat,  and  order  the  groom  ; 
the  horfes  ;  I  won't  follow  her  the  length  of  a   . 
leather.     Come  here,  you  Sir.  and  pull  o.T  ir.r  hoot ; 
[wbiftles]  me  has  made  a  fool  of  me  once,  ihc  ftuin't  do 
it  a  lecond  time;  not  hut  I'll  be  revenged  too,  fo 
never  give  her  fixpence;    the  diiappointinent  will  put 
the  fcoundrel  out  of  temper,    and   he'll  thraih   her  a 
dozen  times  a   day  ;  the  thought  pleafes  me,  I  hope 
he'll  do  it. 

What  do  you  ftand  gaping  and  flaring  at,  YOU  i,n- 
pudent  dogs?  are  vou  laughing  at  me?  I'll  u-::ch  you 
to  be  merry  at  my  expence. 

AIR. 

A  rafcal,  a  buflj;  Kounds!  Jbe  that  I  coasted 
In  temper  fo  mtld,  fo  un^r^i-ll^d  in  r--'H: 
I  fet  her  a  borfe-bnck,  and  no  footer 
'  'Than,  crack,  <vjbip  andfpur,Jhe  rides  } -oft  to  ibii  dei-ll, 
But  there  let  her  run. 
Be  ruined,  undone ; 
If  I  go  to  catch  her, 
Or  back  again  fetch  her, 
Tm  ~jjorfe  than  the  fen  of  a  gun. 

A  nnfchlef  pcffefs' d  me  to  marr; ; 

And  further  tny  folly  to  carry  > 

To  be  jHll  tftcr^'  a  jot, 

Sons  and  daughters  I  got, 

And  pretty  ones,  by  the  Lord  Harry. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  CLARISSA'  'asm,  CLARISSA  enters 

melancholy,  ivith  a  Book  in  her  Hand,  followed  by  JENNY. 

Clar.   Where  hove  you  been,  Jenny?  I  was  enquiring 

for  you — why  will  you  go  out  without  Jetting  me  know? 
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Jtn.  Dear  .Ma'am,  never  any  thing  happened  Ib  un- 
\'» .  kyj  I  am  ;brry  y<m  wanted  me — But  I  was  fent  to 
;,•!  Okibcy's  with  a  letter;  where  I  have  been  io 
lucd — Lord  have  mercy  upon  me-— quality  indeed — I 
i;i  ,  qualify — [  ray,  Madam,  do  you  think  that  I  locks 
uny  ways  like  an  immodeft  parfon — to  be  fure  I  have  a 
gav  air,  and  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  loves   to  appear  a 
little  genteelifii,  that's  what  I  do. 
C.lur.  Jenuy,  taks  away  this  book. 
Jen.  Heaven  prtierve  me,  Mudam,  you  are  07 ing. 
CU-.r.  O  rry  dear  Jenny! 
Jin.  My  dear  miftreis,  what's  the  matter? 
Llur*  I  am  undone. 
Jen.  No,  Madam;  no,  Lord  forbid ! 
Cu-.r.  I  am  indeed — I  have  been  ralli  enough  to  dii- 
cover  my  weaknei's  for  a  man,  who  treats  me  with  con- 
tempt. 

Jen.  Is  Mr.  Lionel  ungrateful,  then  ? 
Ciar.  i  have  loft  his  titeem  ior  ever,  Jenny.     Since 
hit  night,  that  I  fr. tally  confefled  what  J  fl^oulJ  have 
k.pt  a  iecixt  from  ail  the  world,  he  has  icarcc  condc- 
ic\nded  to  caft  a  Icok  at  me,  nor  given  me  an  anf-^er 
I  I  ipeke  to  him,  but  with  coldnels  and  relerve. 

'.   Then  he  io  a  nalty,  barbarous,  inhuman  brute. 
Clf.r.  Hold,  Jenny,  hold  ;  it  is  all  my  fault. 

.  Your  ibult,  Madam!  I  wifli  I  was  to  hear  fuch 
a  vv-ord  ccme  out  o:  his  mouth :  if  he  was  a  minifter  to- 
./,  ;ind  t<;  lay  inch  a  tiling  from  his  pulpit,  and 
i\i  toil  him  ir  was  faH'e  upon  the  fpot. 
€lc.r.   Somebody's  at  the  door;  fee  who  it  is. 
Jen.  You   in  fault  indeed — that  I  know  to  be  the 

molt  •, '  medl,  mof»  deiicatelt 

L/.-.r.   How,  how? 

Jtn.  Madam,  its  a  meffage  from   INTr.  Lionel.     If 
K  Liione,  and  at  leilure,  he  would  be  glad  to  wait 
i.^on  you:   I'll  tell  him,  Madam,  that  you  are  buiy. 
i..'l;.:r.   VviiciX  i.s  he,  jenny? 

/.   I;i  the  fii'.dy,  the  nK:n  fays. 
;1.  Then  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  flioukl  be  glad 
to  ice  liiia  .  but  do  not  bring  him  up  immediately,  be- 

cauft 
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caul'e  I  will  Hand  upon  the  balcony  a  few  minutes  for  a 
little  air. 

yea.  Do  fo,  dear  Madam,  for  your  eyes  are  as  red 
as  ferret's,  you  are  ready  to  faint  too;  mercy  on  us! 
for  what  do  you  grieve  and  vex  yourfelf — if  I  was  as 
you — 

Clar.  Oh! 

AIR. 

Why  witbjlgibs  my  heart  is  frvellhg> 
Why  with  tears  my  eyes  o*erfloew\ 
AJR  me  not,  "'tis  paft  the  telling, 
Mule  involuntary  woe. 

V/1:o  to  winds  and  waves  a  flr anger, 
Vent* row  tempts  th'  mccnflant  feas. 
In  each  billow  fancies  danger, 
Shrinks  at  etfry  rifing  breeze. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Sir  JOHN  FLOVVERD ALE,  JENKINS. 

Sir  John.  So  then,  the  myftery  is  difcovered : — but 
is  it  poflible  that  my  daughter's  refufal  of  Colonel  Old- 
boy's  fon  mould  proceed  from  a  clandeftine  engage- 
ment, and  that  engagement  with  Lionel  ? 

Jen.  My  niece,  Sir,  is  in  her  young  Lady's  fecrets, 
and  Lord  knows  me  had  little  defign  to  betray  them  j 
but  having  remarked  fome  odd  exprefiions  of  her's 
yeiterday,  when  me  came  down  to  me  this  morning 
with  the  letter,  I  queftioned  her;  and,  in  mort,  drew 
the  whole  affair  out;  upon  which  I  feigned  a  recollec- 
tion of  fome  bufmefs  with  you,  and  defired  her  to  carry 
the  letter  to  Colonel  Oldboy's  herfelf,  while  I  came -up 
hither. 

Sir  John.  And  they  are  mutually  promifed  to  each 
other,  and  that  promife  was  exchanged  yefterday  ? 

Jenk.  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you?  elfe  I 
would  rather  die  than  be  the  means  of  wounding  the 
heart  of  my  dear  young  lady ;  for  if  there  is  one  upon 

earth  of  truly  noble,  and  delicate  fentiments 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  I  thought  ib  once,  Jenkins. 

Jenk.  And  think  ib  ftill :  O,  good  Sir  John,  now  is 
the  time  for  you  to  exert  that  character  of  worth  and 
gentlenefs,  which  the  world,  ib  defervedly,  has  given 
you.  You  have,  indeed,  caufe  to  be  offended;  but, 
coniider,  Sir,  your  daughter  is  young,  beautiful,  and 
amiable;  the  poor  youth  unexperienced,  fenfible,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  luch  temptations  are  hard  to  be 
refuted:  their  opportunities  were  many,  their  caft  of 
thinking,  the  fame. 

Sir  John.  Jenkins,  I  can  allow  for  all  thefe  things  ; 
but  the  young  hypocrites,  there's  the  thing,  Jenkins ; 
their  hypocriiy,  their  hypocrify  wounds  me. 

Jen.  Call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  Sir,  modefty  on  her 
part,  apprehenfion  on  his. 

Sir  John.  Then,  what  opportunity  have  they  had  ? 
They  never  were  together  but  when  my  fifter  or  myfelf 
made  one  of  the  company ;  befides,  I  had  ib  firm  a  re- 
liance on  Lionel's  honour  and  gratitude 

Jenk.  Sir,  I  can  never  think  that  nature  ftamped 
that  gracious  countenance  of  his,  to  maik  a  corrupt 
heart. 

Sir  john.  How.!  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  con- 
fcious  of  being  himfelf  the  caufe  of  it,  did  he  not  mew 
more  concern  at  this  affair  than  I  did  ?  Nay,  don't  I 
tell  you  that  laft  night,  of  his  own  accord,  he  offered 
to  be  a  mediator  in  the  affair,  and  defired  my  leave  to 
ipvak  to  my  daughter  ?  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to 
him,  confented;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  affurance  of 
fuccefs,  wrote  that  letter  to  Colonel  Oldboy,  to  delire 
the  family  would  come  here  again  to-day. 

Jtnk.  Sir,  as  we  were  ftanding  in  the  next  room,  I 
heard  a  meffage  delivered  from  Mr.  Lionel,  defiring 
leave  to  wait  upon  your  daughter:  I  dare  fwear  they 
will  be  here  prefently  ;  fuppofe  we  were  to  ftep  into  that 
clofet,  and  overhear  their  converfation  ? 

Sir  John.  What,  Jenkins,  after  having  lived  fo  many 
years  in  confidence  with  my  child,  fliall  I  become  aa 
eves-dropper  to  detecl  her ! 

Jcnk.  It  is  neceflary  at  prefent. — Come  in,  my  dear 
F  matter, 
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mailer,  let  us  only  coniider  that  we  were  once  young 
like  them;  fubje-51  to  the  fame  pafTions,  the  lame  indif- 
cretions ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  pardon  er- 
rors incident  to  his  kind. 

AIR. 

Wben  love  gets  info  a  youthful  brain, 

Infiruftion  is  fruitlefs,  and  caution  vain\ 

Prudence  may  cry,  do  fo\ 

But  if  Love  fays  No, 

Poor  Prudence  may  go, 

With  her  preaching, 

And  leaching, 

To  Jericho". 

Dear  Sir,  in  old  age, 

'Ti'j  not  hard  to  be  fage, 

And  "tis  eafy  to  point  the  vjay  j 

But  do  or  fay , 

What  -ive  may, 

Love  and  youth  will  have  their  day* 

SCENE  IX. 
CLARISSA,  LIONEL. 

Clar.  Sir,  you  defired  to  fpeak  to  me;  I  need  not 
tell  you  the  prefent  fituation  of  my  heart;  it  is  full. 
Whatever  you  have  to  fay,  I  beg  you  will  explain  your- 
felf ;  and,  if  poflible,  rid  me  of  the  anxiety  under  which 
I  have  laboured  for  feme  hours. 

Lion.  Madam,  your  anxiety  cannot  be  greater  than 
mine;  I  come,  indeed,  to  fpeak  to  you;  and  yet,  I 
know  not  how,  I  come  to  advife  you,  mall  I  fay  as  a 
friend?  yes,  as  a  friend  to  your  glory,  your  felicity; 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

Clar.  Go  on,  Sir. 

Lrn.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  Madam,  is  fuch  a  father 
as  few  are  bleffed  with ;  his  care,  his  prudence  has  pro- 
vided for  you  a  match — Your  refufal  renders  him  in- 
confolable.  Liften  to  no  fuggeftion  that  would  pervert 
you  from  your  duty,  but  make  the  worth  left  of  men 
happy  by  fubmitting  to  his  will, 

Clar. 
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Clar.  How,  Sir,  after  what  pafled  between  us  yef- 
terday  evening,  can  you  advife  me  to  many  Mr.  Jcf- 
famy  ? 

Lion.  I  would  advife  you  to  marry  any  one,  Madam, 
rather  than  a  villain. 

Clar.  A  villain,  Sir. 

Lien.  I  fhould  be  the  worft  of  villains,  Madam,  was 
I  to  talk  to  you  in  any  other  ftrain :  nay,  am  I  not  a 
villain,  at  once  treacherous  and  ungrateful?  Received 
into  this  houfe  as  an  afylum :  what  have  I  done !  Be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  the  friend  that  trufted  me ;  en- 
deavoured to  facriftce  his  peace,  and  the  honour  of  his 
family,  to  my  own  unwarrantable  defires. 

Clar.  Say  no  more,  Sir;  fay  no  more;  I  fee  my  error 
too  late ;  I  have  parted  from  the  rules  prefcribed  to  my 
fex  ;  I  have  miftaken  indecorum  for  a  laudable  fmcerity ; 
and  it  is  juft  I  fliould  meet  with  the  treatment  my  im- 
prudence deferves. 

Lion.  'Tis  I,  and  only  I,  am  to  blame ;  while  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  fecurityj  I  pra&ifed  upon  the 
tendernefs  and  ingenuity  of  the  daughter;  my  own  ima- 
gination gone  aftray,  I  artfully  laboured  to  lead  your's 
after  it:  but  here,  Madam,  I  give  you  back  thofe  vows 
which  I  infidioufty  extorted  from  you;  keep  them  for 
fome  happier  man,  who  may  receive  them  without 
wounding  his  honour,  or  his  peace. 

Clftr.  For  Heaven's  fake  ! 

Lien.  Why  do  you  weep  ? 

Clar.  Don't  fpeak  to  me. 

Lion.  Oh!  my  ClarifTa,  my  heart  is  broke;  I  am 
hateful  to  myfelf  for  loving  you ; — yet,  before  I  leave 
you  for  ever,  I  will  once  more  touch  that  lovely  hand 

— indulge  my  fondnefs  with  a  hit  look pray  for 

your  health  and  profperity. 

Clar.  Can  you  forlake  me  ? — Have  I  then  given  my 
affections  to  a  man  who  rejects  and  difrcgards  them  ? — 
Let  me  throw  myfelf  at  my  father's  feet ;  he  is  generous 
and  compafiionate : — He  knows  your  worth — 

Lion.  Mention  it  not;  were  you  ftript  of  fortune, 
reduced  to  the  meaneft  ftation,  and  I  monarch  of  the 
F  z  globe, 
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globe,  I  mould  glory  in  railing  you  to  univerfal  em- 
pire; but  as  it  is— — — 

Clar.  Yet  hear  me 

Lien.  Farewcl,  farewd! 

AIR. 

O  dry  thofe  tears!  like  melted  ore, 
Fafl  dropping  on  my  heart  they  fall'. 

'Think  y  think  no  more  of  me ;  no  more 
Iks  metriry  of  paji  fcenes  recall. 

On  a  wild  fea  ofpajjion  toftt 

I  fplit  upon  the  fatal  Jbelfi 
FrienJ/hip  and  h<ve  at  once  are  /<?/?, 

And  now  I  rivijh  to  lofe  myfelf. 

SCENE  X. 

CLARISSA,  JENNY,  then  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE, 

JENKINS,  and  ej  h-r -wards  LIONEL. 

yen,  O,-  Madam!  I  have  betray'd  you.  I  have 
gone  and  laid  fomething  I  mould  not  have  laid  to  my 
uncL-  Jenkins;  and  as  Aire  as  day,  he  has  gone  and 
told  it  all  to  Sir  John. 

Clar.   My  father ! 

Sir  John.  Go,  Jenkins,  and  defire  that  young  gen- 
tleman to  come  back — ftay  where  you  are — But  what 
have  I  done  to  you,  my  child?  How  have  I •  deferv'd 
that  you  fliould  treat  me  like  an  enemy  ?  Has  there  been 
any  undeligned  rigour  in  my  conduct,  or  terror  in  my 
looks  ? 

Clar.  Oh,  Sir! 

^enk.  Here  is  Mr.  L: 

Sir  John.  Come  in — When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  in- 
ftru&ed  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  that  I  have  been 
£ar-witnefs  to  your  conversation  in  this  place;  you  will, 
perhaps,  imagine  what  my  thoughts  are  of"  you,  and 
the  mealures  which  juftice  prefcribes  me  to  follow. 

Lion.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  in  my  own  defence ; 
I  Hand  before  you,  ielf-convi<5led,  felf-condernn'd, 

and 
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and  mall  fubmit  without  murmuring  to  the  fentence  of 
jjiy  judge. 

Sir  John.  As  for  you,  ClarifTa,  fince  yoxir  earlieft  in- 
fancy, you  have  known  no  parent  but  me;  I  have  been 
to  you  at  once  both  father  and  mother  j  and,  that  I 
might  the  better  fulfil  thole  united  duties,  tho'  left 
a  widower  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  I  would  never  enter 
into  a  fecond  marriage — I  loved  you  for  your  likenefs  to 
your  dear  mother ;  but  that  mother  never  deceived  me — 
and  there  the  likenefs  fails — You  have  repaid  my  af- 
feclion  with  diflimulation — ClarifTa,  you  mould  have 
trufted  me. 

Jen.  O  my  dear,  fweet  Lady. 

Sir  John.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Lionel,  what  terms  can  I 
find  ftrong  enough  to  paint  the  excels  of  my  Friend/hip  ! 
I  loved,  I  efteemed,  I  honoured  your  father  j  he  was  a 
brave,  a  generous,  and  a  fine  ere  man  \  I  thought  you 
inherited  his  good  qualities — you  were  left  an  orphan, 
I  adopted  you,  put  you  upon  the  footing  of  my  own  fon  ; 
educated  you  like  a  gentleman;  and  dcfigned  you  for  a 
profeffion,  to  which  I  thought  your  virtues  would  have 
been  an  ornament. 

Jen.  Dear  me,  dear  me. 
Jenk.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Sir  John.  What  return  you  have  made  me,  you  feem 
to  be  acquainted  with  yourfelf ;  and  theretoiv  I  firail 
not  repeat  it — Yet  remember,  as  an  aggravation  of 
your  guilt,  that  the  laft  mark  of  my  bounty  was  con- 
ierr'd  upon  you  in  the  very  inftant  when  you  were  un- 
dermining my  deligns.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  but  one  thing 
more  to  fay  to  you — Take  my  daughter  :  was  fhe  worth 
a  million,  (lie  is  at  yourfervice. 

Lion.  To  me,  Sir ! — your  daughter — do  you  give  her 
to  me  ! Without  fortune — without  friends  ! — with- 
out  

Sir  John.  You  have  them  all  in  your  heart  ;  him 
whom  virtue  raifes,  fortune  cannot  abafe. 

Clar.  O,  Sir,  let  me  on  my  knees  kifs  that  dear  hand 
— acknowledge  my  error,  and  entreat  fcrgiv end's  and 
bleffing.  F  3  Sir 
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Sir  John.  You  have  not  erred,   my  dear  daughter  ; 

you  have  diftinguinVd.     i't  is  I  mould  aik  pardon,  for 

this  little  trial  of  you  j    for  I  am  happier  in  the  fon-in- 

law  you  have  given  me,    than  if  you  had   married    a 

prince. 

Lion.  My  patron — my  friend — my  father — I  would 
fain  fay  fo;nething :  but,  as  your  goodnefs  exceeds  all 

bounds 

Sir  John.  I  think  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the  court ; 
it  is  Colonel  Oldboy's  family;  I  will  go  and  receive 
them.  Don't  make  yourfelf  uneafy  at  this  j  we  muft 
endeavour  to  pacify  them  as  well  as  we  can.  My 
dear  Lionel,  if  I  have  made  you  happy,  you  have  made 
me  fo ;  Heaven  blefs  you,  my  children,  and  make  you 
defervin<y  of  one  another. 


SCENE  XI. 
CLARISSA,  LIONEL,  JENNY. 

Jen.  O  dear,  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  humbly  beg 
your  forgivenefs-^-Dear  Mr.  Lionel,  forgive  me — I  did 

not  defign  to  difcover  it  indeed and  you  won't  turn 

me    off,    Madam,  will  you  ?     I'll  ferve  you  for  no- 
thing ? 

Clar.  Get  up,  my  good  Jenny  ;  I  freely  forgive  you 
if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  forgiven.  I  know  you  love 
me  j  and,  I  am  fure  here  is  one  who  will  join  withme 
in  rewarding  your  fervices. 

Jen.  Well,  if  I  did  not  know,  as  fure  as  could  be, 
that  fome  good  would  happen,  by  my  left  eye  itching 
this  morning. 

AIR. 

Lion.  0  blifs  unexpected!  my  joys  overpower  me  I 

My  love,  mjClariJ/a,  vjhat^wordsjhallljind! 
Remcrfs,  defperation,  no  longer  devour  me — 
He  blefs1  d  us,  and  peace  is  reftor^d  to  my  mind. 

Clar. 
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Chr.  He  blefs'dus!  O  rapture!  Like  one  I  recover 

Whom  death  hath  appal"  d,  without  hope,  without 

aid; 
A  moment  deprived  me  of  father  and^lo'ver ; 

A  moment  re/fores,  and  my  pangs  are  repaid. 
Lion.  Forfaken,  abandoned, 

Clar. What  Jolly!   what  blindnefs  ! 

L  ion .  We  fortune  accufd ; 
Cl  ar .    And  the  fates  that  decreed  : 
A.  2,  But  pain  was  infixed  by  Heaven,  out  ofkindnefs, 
To  heighten  the  joys  that  were  doom1  d  to  fucceed. 
Our  day  was  o"*  ere  aft: 
But  brighter  thefcene  is, 
The  Jky  more  fcrenc  is, 
And  fofter  the  calm  for  the  hurricane  pajl. 


SCENE  XII. 

Lady  MARY  OLDBOY  leaning  on  a  Servant,  Mr.  JES- 
SAMY,  leading  her 5  JENNY,  and  afterwards  Sir  JOHN 
FLOWERDALE,  with  Colonel  OLDEOY. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  all  in  vain,  my  dear; — fet  me  down  any 
where;  I  can't  go  a  ftep  further — I  knew,  when  Mr. 
Oldboy  infifted  upon  my  coming,  that  I  fhould  be  feized 
with  a  meagrim  by  the  way :  and  its  well  I  did  not  die 
in  the  coach. 

Mr.Jef.  But,  pr'y  thee  why  will  you  let  yourfelf  be  af- 
fected with  fuch  trifles — Nothing  more  common  than  for 
young  women  of  fafhion  to  go  off  with  low  fellows. 

Lady  M.  Only  feel,  my  dear,  how  I  tremble  !  Not  a 
nerve  but  what  is  in  agitation  j  and  my  blood  runs  cold, 
cold! 

Mr.  Jef.  Well  but,  Lady  Mary,  don't  let  us  expofe 
ourfelves  to  thofe  people  j  I  fee  there  is  riot  one  of  the  raf- 
cals  about  us  that  has  not  a  grin  upon  his  countenance. 

Lady  M.  Expofe  ourfelves,  my  dear !  your  father  will 
be  as  ridiculous  as  Hudibras,  or  Don  Quixotte. 
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Air.  J'ff.  Yes,  he  will  be  very  ridiculous,  indeed. 

Sir  John.  I  give  you  my  word,  my  good  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  joy  I  feel  upon  this  occafion,  is  greatly 
allayed  by  the  diiappointment  of  an  alliance  with  your 
family  5  but  I  have  explained  to  you  how  things  have 
happened — You  fee  my  fituation j  and,  as  you  are  kind 
enough  to  coniider  it  yourfelf,  I  hope  you  will  excufe  it 
to  your  fon. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  how  do  you  do  ?  You 
fee  we  have  obey'd  your  fumraons  ;  and  I  have  the  plea- 
iure  to  allure  you  that  my  fon  yielded  to  my  entreaties 
with  very  little  difagreement :  in  fhort,  if  I  may  fpeak 
metaphorically,  he  is  content  to  ftand  candidate  again, 
notwithstanding  his  late  repulfe,  when  he  hopes  for  an 
unanimous  election. 

Col.  Well  but,  my  Lady,  you  may  fave  your  rhetoric  j 
for  the  borough  is  difpofed  of  to  a  worthier  member. 

Mr.  Jsf.  What  do  you  fay,  Sir  ? 


SCENE  XIII. 

Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE,  Lady  MARY  OLDBOY,  Mr. 
JESSAMY,  Colonel  OLDBOY,  LIONEL,  CLARISSA, 
JENNY. 

Sir  John.  Here  are  my  fon  and  daughter. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  pretty,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  Believe  me,  Madam,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
a  juft  fenfe  of  Mr.  Jcflainy's  merit,  that  this  affair  has 
gone  off  on  any  fide;  but  the  heart  is  a  delicate 
thing ;  and  after  it  has  once,  felt,  if  the  cbje6t  is  me- 
ritorious, the  impreffion  is  not  eaiily  effac'd  j  it 
would  therefore  have  been  an  injury  to  him,  to  have 
given  him  in  appearance  what  another  in  reality  pof- 
ieficd. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  honour,  upon  my  foul,  Sir  John, 
I  am  not  in  the  leail  offended  at  this  centre  temps — Fray, 
Lady  Mary,  fay  no  more  about  it, 

Col.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  But,  my  dear  Colonel,  I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  this  affair  is  taken  amifs  by  you;  yes,  I  fee  you  are 
angry  on  your  ion's  account ;  but  let  me  repeat  it,  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit. 

Col.  Ay !  that's  more  than  I  have.  Taken  amifs ! 
I  don't  take  any  thing  amifs ;  I  never  was  in  better 
fpirits,  or  more  pleafed  in  my  life. 

Sir  John.  Come,  you  are  uneafy  at  fomething,  Co- 
lonel. 

Col.  Me !  Gad  I  am  not  uneafy — Are  you  a  juftice 
of  peace?  Then  you  could  give  a  warrant,  cou'dn't 
you  ?  You  muft  know.  Sir  John,  a  little  accident  has 
happen'd  in  my  family  fmce  I  faw  you  laft,  you  and  I 
may  make  hands — Daughters,  Sir,  daughters!  Your's 
has  fnapt  at  a  young  fellow  without  your  approbation; 
and  how  do  you  think  mine  has  ferv'd  me  this  morning? 
— only  run  away  with  the  fcoundrel  I  brought  to  dinner 
here  yefterday. 

Sir  John.  I  am  excefnvely  concerned. 

Col.  Now  I'm  not  a  bit  concern'd — No,  damn  me,  I 
am  glad  it  has  happened  ;  yet,  thus  far,  I'll  confeis,  I 
fhould  be  forry  that  either  of  them  would  come  in  my 
way,  becaufe  a  man's  temper  may  fometimes  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  I  believe  I  mould  be  tempted  to 
break  her  neck,  and  blow  his  brains  out. 

Clar.  But  pray,  Sir,  explain  this  affair. 

Col.  I  can  explain  it  no  farther — Dy,  my  daughter 
Dy,  has  run  away  from  us. 


SCENE   XIV. 

Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE,  Colonel  OLDBOY,  Lady 
MARY  OLDBOY,  Mr.  JESSAMY,  CLARISSA,  LIO- 
NEL, JENNY,  DIANA,  HARMAN,  JENKINS. 

Dian.  No,  my  dear  papa,  I  am  not  run  away  ;  and, 
upon  my  knees,  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  folly  I  have 
committed  ;  but  let  it  be  ifome  alleviation,  that  duty  and 
afFeftion  were  too  ftrong  to  fuffer  me  to  carry  it  to  extre- 
mity i  and  if  you  knew  the  agony  I  have  been  in  fmce  I 
faw  you  laft— — •*  Lady 
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Lady  M.  How's  this  ? 

liar.  Sir,  I  reftore  your  daughter  to  you  ;  whofe 
fault,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  muft  alib  take  upon  myfelf ;  we 
have  been  known  to  each  other  for  fome  time,  as  Lady 
Richly,  your  fifter,  in  London,  can  acquaint  you— ——— 

Col.  Dy,  come  here Now,  you  raical,  where" s  your 

fvvorcl  ?  ii-  you  are  a  gentleman  you  mall  fight  me  ;  if  you 
are  a  fcrub  I'll  horfewhipyou — Draw,  Sirrah — Shut  the 
door  there,  don't  let  him  efcape. 

liar.  Sir,  don't  imagine  I  want  to  efcape;  I  am  ex- 
tremely forry  for  what  has  happened,  but  am  ready  to 
give  you  any  fitisfaclion  you  think  proper. 

Col.  Follow  me  into  the  garden  then — Zounds  !  I 
have  no  fword  about  me — Sir  John  Flowerdale — lend 
us  a  cafe  of  piitols,  or  a  couple  of  guns  j  and  come  and 
fee  fair  play. 

Clar.  My  dear  Papa  ! 

Dian.  Sir  John  Flowerdale — O  my  indiscretion — we 
came  here,  Sir,  to  beg  your  mediation  in  our  favour. 

LadyM.,  Mr.  Old  boy,  if  you  attempt  to  fight  I  mall 
expire. 

Sir  John.  Pray,  Colonel,  let  me  fpeak  a  word  to  you 
in  private. 

Col.  Slugs  and  a  fawpit. 

Mr.  Jeff.  Why,  Mils  Dy,  you  are  a  perfect  heroine 

for  a  romance And  pray  who  is  this  courteous 

knight  ? 

Lady  M.  O  Sir,  you  that  I  thought  fuch  a  pretty  be- 
hav'd  gentleman. 

Mr.  Jeff.  What  bufmefs  are  you  of,  friend  ? 

Har.  My  chief  trade  Sir,  is.  plain-dealing  ;  and,  as 
that  is  a  commodity  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  very  fond 
of,  I  would  not  ad  vile  you  to  purchafe  any  of  it  by  im- 
pertinence. 

Col.  And  is  this  what  you  would  advife  me  to  ? 

Sir  John  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  old  friend  ;  as  things 
are  fituated  ;  there  is,  in  rny  opinion,  no  other  prudent 
method  of  proceeding  ;  and  it  is  the  method  I  would 
adopt,  myfelf,  was  I  in  your  • 

Col.  Why,  I  believe  you  arc  in  the  right  of  it fay 

what  you  will  for  me  then.  Sir 
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Sir  John.  Well !  young-  people,  I  have  been  able  to 
rife  a  few  arguments,  which  have  ibftened  my  neighbour 
here  j  and  in  fome  meafure  pacified  his  reientment,  I 
find,  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  by  your  connections  ? 

Har.  Sir,  till  it  is  found  that  my  character  and  family 
will  bear  the  ftri6lefl  fcrutiny,  I  deiire  no  favour — And 
for  fortune 

Col.  Oh  !  rot  your  fortune,  I  don't  mind  that 1 

know  you  are  a  gentleman,  or  Dick  Rantum  would 
not  have  recoiT mended  you.  And  fo,  Dy,  kifs  and  be 
friends. 

Mr.  Jef.  What  Sir,  have  you  no  more  to  fay  to  the 
man  who  ufed  you  ib  ill  ? 

Col.  Us'd  me  ill — that's  as  I  take  it — he  has  done  a 
mettled  thing,  and  perhaps  I  like  him  the  better  for  it ; 
it's  long  before  you  would  have  fpirit  enough  to  run 

away  with  a  wench Hannan  give  me  your  hand  j 

let's  hear  no  more  of  this  now — — Sir  John  Flowerdale, 
what  fay  you  ?  fhall  we  fpend  the  day  together,  and  de- 
dicate it  to  love  and  harmony. 

Sir  John.  With  all  my  heart. 

Col.  Then  take  off  my  great  coat. 

AIR. 

Lion.  Come  then,  all  j  ^  facial  pow V s, 

Shed  your  influence  o'er  us, 
Crown  with  blifs  the  prefent  hours, 

And  lighten  thofe  before  us. 
May  the  jit]},  the  generous,  kind, 

Still  fee  that  you  regard  ""em  ; 
And  Lionels  Jor  e>~ucr  find, 

Clarffas  to  reward  "em. 

Clar.    Love,  thy  godhead  I  adore, 

Source  of f acred  pajjlon  \ 

But  will  never  bow  before 

Thofe  idols  wealth  crfcjhicn. 
May,  like  me,  each  maiden  wife, 

from  the  fop  defend  her ; 
Learning,  fenfe,  and  'Virtue  priz.£, 
And  J  'corn  the  ~jain  pretender. 

War. 
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Har.     Why  the  plague  Jlould  men  be  fad, 

While  in  time  <voe  moulder  ? 
Grave,  or  gay,  or  vex'd,  cr  glaJ, 

We  cv"ry  day  grow  older. 
Bring  tbejiajk,  the  mujic  bring, 

Joy  will  quickly  find  us ; 
Drink,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  and  fog, 
And  cajl  our  cares  behind  us. 

Dian.    Hc-iv  flail  I  efcape — -fo  naught, 
On  filial  love  to  trample  ? 

Pile' en  curifey,  oivn  -/ny  fault, 
And  pie  ad  papa"  s  exa. 

Parents  ''tis  a  hint  to  you, 
CbiUren  off  are  Jbamelefs  ; 

Oft  tranfgrefs — the  thing's  too  true- 
But  are  you  ahvajs  blamelefs. 

One  word  more  before  we  go  ; 

Girls  and  boys  ha~je  patience  ; 
You  to  friends  miift  fvmething  o-~we, 

As  well  as  to  relations. 
'Tbefe  kind  gentlemen  addrcfs — 

What  thoi1  we  forgave  "em, 
Still  they  miift  be  loll,  unlefs 

1  ~ou  icnd  a  band  isave  "cm, 
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TO 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

WILLIAM, 
DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER, 

May  it  pleafe  your  Royal  Highnefs, 

*IX/"  HEN  I  prefumed  to  folicit  the  honour  of  laying  the 
fubfequent  trifle  at  your  Royal  Highnefs's  feet,  it 
was  not  without  a  thorough  conicioumefs  of  the  iittle 
value  of  the  offering  I  was  going  to  make ;  but  I  con- 
fidered,  mean  as  it  was,  it  would  ferve  as  a  teftirfidhy 
of  my  devotion ;  and  to  a  Prince  happy  in  his  love  of 
the  arts,  nothing  could  be  unacceptable,  which  bore 
the  remoteft  analogy  to  them. 

How  far  the  Comic  Opera,  under  proper  regulations, 
has  a  right  to  be  acknowledged  for  a  junior  offspring 
of  the  Drama,  and  as  fuch  become  candidate  for  a 
fliare  of  public  encouragement,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine  j  but  if  it  can  be  rendered  an  agreeable 
amufement,  the  Englifh  Theatre  has  never  fcrupled  to 
adopt  what  was  capable  of  pleafing  there;  and  though, 
as  a  work  of  genius,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fet  in 
competition  with  good  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  it 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  permitted  as  an  occafional  relief 
to  them,  without  bringing  either  our  taile  or  undcr- 
ftanding  into  queftion. 

I  need  not  inform  your  Royal  Highnefs,  that  in 
France,  where  the  ftage  has  been  cultivated  with  mere 
care,  and  *  fuccefs,  than  in  any  other  country,  this 
fpecies  of  entertainment  is  received  with  very  great 
applaufe;  nor  is  it  thought  an  injury  to  Corneille,  and 
Moliere,  that  the  pieces  of  Anleaume  and  Favart,  meet 
with  fuccefs. 

It  is  true,  among  the  French,  Comic  Operas  have 
very  often  the  advantage  of  being  extremely  well  written ; 
of  which,  On  ne  s'a'vlje  jamais  de  tout,  Le  Roy  et  le 

*  This  afiertion  can  never  be  admitted— He  who  prefers  the  tedious  ha- 
rangue of  French  Dramas  to  the  bufinels  and  paffioii  of  our  own,  vill  never 
yrite  better  thin  Blckerftaff.  THE  EDITCR. 
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Fermier,  and  fome  others,  are  an  inftance  ;  nor  would 
the  heft  compofition  of  the  greateft  raafter,  make  a  very 
contemptible  poem  pafs  on  an  audience:  I  wifh  I  could 
affert  with  truth,  that  in  this  refpeft  we  fall  nothing 
behind  our  neighbours,  and  that  what  I  here  prefent  to 
your  Royal  Highnefs,  might  lay  claim  to  fome  degree 
of  merit,  even  in  the  writing :  but,  though  I  cannot  do 
this,  permit  me  to  fay,  I  h  we  attempted  to  render  it  a 
little  interefting,  and  not  wholly  undiverting,  as  far  as 
the  mufic,  my  principal  care,  would  give  me  leave. 

But  I  humbly  beg  your  Royal  Highnefs ""s  pardon ; 
in  applying  to  the  Comicilfeur,  I  forget  that  I  am  at 
the  fame  time  addreflmg  a  Great  Prince:  indeed,  there 
is  a  liibjeft  on  which  I  could  dwell  with  the  trueft  plea- 
fure  5  but  I  am  too  well  Lnflrufted  in  your  Royal  High- 
nefs's  characler,  to  dr.re  to  offend  you  with  a  language 
which  forms  and  cuftoms  too  often  impofe  upon  princes, 
a  neceffity  of  hearing;  I  mean  their  own  praifej  to 
thofe  who  are  moft  deferving,  ever  leaft  welcome. 

I  therefore,  fubfcribe  myfelf, 
With  the  profoundeft  refpe£t, 

May  it  pleafe  your  Royal  Highnefs, 
Your  Royal  Highnefs's, 
Moft  obedient, 
Moft  devoted,  and 
Mcft  humble  fervant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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TKIS  piece  is  confeffedly  borrowed  from  RICHARDSON'S 
too  celebrated  Novel  of  Pamela  ;  and,  like  its  original, 
involves  a  ftory  that  can  fcarcely  be  affimilated  with  the  ufual 
events  of  Ibciety:  it  poffeffes  much  neat  fentimeut,  but  with- 
out due  force  ;  and  ibme  characters,  if  natural,  not  precifely 
focial. 

The  primary  idea  which  it  inculcates,  is  unqueftionably  juft, 
and  amiable;  namely,  that  the  uniform  proiecution  ot  good, 
will  eventually  lead  to  dignity  and  felicity,  aqd  that  every  fe- 
male', however  humbly  born,  may  render  herfelf  honoured 
and  protected  by  the  uncieviating  practice  of  innocence ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  Ibme  doubts,  if  the  example 
it  produces,  may  not,  in  ibme  Ibrt,  twift  the  intellects  of 
unthinking  young  women,  who  may  be  induced  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  fame  very  fortunate  confequences,  mould  attend  the 
fame  pretenfions  to  merit,  and  that  the  probable  failure  of  their 
extravagant  hopes,  may  make  them  miserable,  if  not  engender 
events  of  a  more  difaftrous  complexion. 

The  various  peribnages  in  this  drama  are  drawn  with  more 
foftnels  than  fpirit,  which,  it  mult  be  declared,  this  fubject: 
will  admit,  more  than  almoll  any  other,  he  could  have  cholen, 
—  RALPH,  whom  I  conceive  to  be  the  mod  iinifhed  portrait 
among  them,  is  iuch  a  clown,  in  all  his  movements  and  lan- 
guage, as  every  village  exhibits  :  his  blunt  oppofition  to  his 
lifters  refined  quaiiiications,  and  his  attempts  to  jultify  his 
undutitulnefs  to  his  father,  upon  the  idea  that  PATTY  is  fuf- 
fered  to  be  idle  without  admonition,  are  both  characteriftic  and 
pleafant : 

LORD  AIM  WORT  H,  is  fuch  an  honourable  and  delicate 
character,  as  every  nobleman  fhould  be:  his  notions  of  diftin.c- 
tion  do  not  reft  merely  upon  the  fplendor  of  his  birth,  or  the 
extent  of  his  fortune  :  he  is  not  ialblent  becaufe  he  has  a  tit!e, 
nor  is  he  oppreflive  becaufe  he  has  power:  the  conflict  of  his 
foul,  when  reflecting  upon  the  charms  and  attractive  attributes 
in  the  Miller's  daughter,  is  fuch  as  argues  the  poffefTion  of 
difcrimination  and  tcndernefs;  his  relolution  not  to  treat  a 
lovely  creature,  who  is  in  his  command,  with  unworthinefs, 
is  lupremely  creditable  to  his  ftation — if  there  are  many  fuch 
among  our  nobility  1  ihall  rejoice ;  if  tjiere  are  not  1  wifh 
there  were. 

PATTY,  is  rendered  fo  nearly  perfect,  by  the  labour  of  the 

Author,  that  all  rational  fpectators  become   plealed,  tUat  her 

lot  fhould  be  fo  well  fuited  to  her  virtues ;  the  geutleneis  and 

good  lenle,  which  are  fo  intermingled  in  her  deportment,  dif- 

>!  well  regulated  minds  to   authorife  her  claims  upo.a 
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LORD  AIMWORTH'S  love  and  bounty ;  her  purity  and  fimple 
manners,  have  been  fo  far  irradiated  by  precept  and  ftudy,  as 
to  make  her  fitnefs  for  the  fudden  elevation  into  which  (he  is 
brought,  undoubted. — 

GILES,  is  a  neceffary  inftrument  in  the  conftrucYion  of 
the  plot,  and  no  ungenial  representative  of  the  whole  body 
of  Englifli  farmers :  his  bold  rulticity  is  fo  far  corrected  by 
his  meaning  well,  as  not  to  give  offence;  and  his  effays  to  be 
humourous  are  compofed  of  fuch  materials,  as  may  probably 
have  influence  in  an  uncultivated  undemanding. 

SIR  HARRY  SYCAMORE  and  his  LADY,  are  tolerable 
fpecimens  of  nuptial  acrimony:  the  Baronet  as  a  hufband 
without  dominion,  and  the  L.idy  as  a  wife  without  difcretion ; 
yet  it  is  fo  managed,  that  the  firft  is  not  contemptible,  nor  the 
latter  diigufting. 

MERVIN  and  THEODOSIA,  are  two  of  thofe  walking 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  are  interwoven  in  nearly  all  our 
Comic  productions :  they  are  eternally  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Panhian  Cod,  and  confequently,  whenever  they  depart 
from  propriety  in  adtkm  or  expreffion,  they  bear  an  accompany- 
ing apology  for  the  error. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  Miller,  is  of  that  order  of  beings,  who 
will  call  forth  refpec.t,  in  whatever  ftation  of  life  they  may  be 
placed  ;  as  a  man,  he  is  honeft ;  as  a  neighbour,  he  is  urbane ; 
and  as  a  parent,  he  is  indulgent  and  beneticent. 

FANNY  and  the  Gipfies,  appear  to  me  as  mere  neceffary 
to  the  machinery  of  the  piece,  than  the  moral  or  intereft  of  the 
Fable. 

The  poetry  of  this  Drama  is  not  one  of  its  beft  recommenda- 
tions, Although  feveral  of  the  Airs  are  not  ileftitute  of  point  and 
paffion  ;  I  have  ieleC.ted  a  part  of  one,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  mofl  complete;  it  is  delivered  by  PATTY. 

Oft  we  fee  the  homely  flow'r, 

Bearing,  at  the  hedge's  fide ; 
Virtues  of  more  Ibv'reign  pow'r, 

Than  the  garden's  gayeft  pride. 

To  be  conclufive,  the  MAID  of  the  MIL  L  is  not  deferving 
to  be  clafled  among  the  moil  effential  Operas  on  the  Britifh 
Stage  ;  yet  its  tendencies  are  fo  proper,  that  it  cannot  be  f'een 
or  peru fed  without  improving  the  manners  of  fome,  and  the 
thoughts  of  many. 

ANTHONY  PASOUIN. 


PREFACE. 

HpHERE  is  fcarce  a  language  in  Europe,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  play  trken  from  cur  romance  of  Pa- 
mela :  *m  Italian  and  French  particularly,  feveral  writers 
of  the  firfl  eminence  have  chofen  it  for  the  fubjecl:  of 
different  dramas. 

The  little  piece  now  ventured  into  the  world,  owes 
its  oriirin  to  the  fame  iburce :  not  only  the  general  fub- 
jeft  i>  drnwn  from  Pamela,  but  almoit  every  circum- 
ftance  in  it.  The  reader  will  almoft  immediately  recol- 
lect the  C'-.urtmip  of  Parfon  Williams — the  fquire's  jea- 
loufy  and  behaviour  in  confequence  .of  it;  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  to  prevail  with  himfelf  to  marry  the  girl, 
notwithfHnding  his  paifion  for  her — the  miller  is  a  cloie 
copy  of  Goodman  Andrews — Ralph  is  imagined,  from 
the  wild  fon  which  he  is  mentioned  to  have  had — The- 
odofia,  from  the  young  lady  of  quality,  with  whom 
Mr.  B.  through  his  fitter's  perfuafion,  is  faid  to  have 
been  in  treaty  before  his  marriage  with  Pamela — even 
the  gipfies  are  borrowed  from  a  trifling  incident  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work. 

In  profecuting  this  plan,  which  he  has  varied  from 
the  original,  as  far  as  he  thought  convenient,  the  au- 
thor has  made  fimplicity  his  principal  aim.  His  fcenes, 
en  account  of  the  mufic,  which  could  not  be  perfeft 
without  fuch  a  mixture,  neceflarily  confift  of  ferious  aqd 
buffoon.  He  know's  groflhefs  and  infipidity  lay  in  his 
way:  whether  he  has  had  art  enough  to  avoid  {tumbling 
upon  them,  the  candid  public  are  left  to  determine. 
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THE 

MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

A  rural  Profped,  nvitb  a  Mill  at  'work.  Several  People 
employed  about ;  on  one  fide  a  Houfi,  PATTY  reading  in 
the  Window,  on  the  other  a  Barn>  'where  FANNY/// 
mending  a  Net ;  GILES  appears  at  a  Diftance  in  the  Mill\ 
F  AIRFIELD  and  RALPH  taking  Sacks  from  a  Cart. 

CHORUS. 

T^REE  from  farrow,  free  from  ftrifet 
ft       O  bo<w  bleft  the  miller's  life! 
Chearful  working' through  the  day, 
Still  he  laughs  and  fings  away. 
Nought  can  vex  /?/>/*, 
Nought  perplex  him, 
While  there's  gnji  to  make  him  gay. 

DUET. 

Let  the  great  enjoy  the  blejfings 

By  indulgent  fortune  ft  nt : 
What  can  wealth ,  c CM  grandeur  offer 

More  then  plenty  mid  content. 

Fat.  Well  dene,  well  done ;  'tis  a  fure  fign  work  goes 
on  merrily  when  folks  fmg  at  it.  Stop  the  mill  there; 
and  doft  hear,  fori  Ralph,  hoift  yon  facks  of  flour  upon 
this  cart,  lad,  nr-d  drive  it  up  to  Lord  Aim  worth's; 
coming  from  London  laft  night  with  ftrange  company, 
no  doubt  there  are  calls  enough  for  it  by  this  time. 
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Ral.  Ay  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there's  no  doubt 
but  you'll  find  enow  for  a  body  to  do. 

Fai.  What  doft  mutter?  Is't  not  a  ftrange  plague 
th- 1  thou  can'fl  never  go  about  any  thing  with  a  good 
will ;  murrain  take  it,  what's  come  o'er  the  boy  ?  So 
then  thou  wilt  not  fet  a  hand  to  what  I  have  ctefired. 
thee ! 

Ral.  Why  don't  you  fpeak  to  fufter  Pat  to  do  fome- 
thing  then  ?  I  thought  when  me  came  home  to  us  after 
my  old  lady's  death,  me  was  to  have  been  of  fome  ufe 
in  the  houfe ;  but  inftead  of  that,  fhe  fits  there  all  day, 
redding  outlandilh  books,  drefled  like  a  fine  madumaiel, 
and  the  never  a  word  you  fays  to  me. 

Fai.  Sirrah,  don't  fpeak  fo  difrefpeclfully  of  thy  fifter ; 
thou  wiit  never  have  the  tithe  of  her  deferts. 

Ral.  Why  I'll  read  and  write  with  her  for  what  flie 
dares ;  and  as  for  playing  on  the  hapficols,  I  thinks  her 
rich  good  mother  mignt  have  learn'd  her  fomething 
more  properer,  feeing  flie  did  not  remember  to  leave  her 
a  legacy  at  laft. 

Fai.  That's  none  of  thy  bufmefs,  firrah. 

Ral.  A  farmer's  wife  painting  pictures,  and  playing 
on  the  hapficols ;  why  I'll  be  hang'd  now,  for  all  as  old 
as  fne  is,  if  me  knows  any  more  about  milking  a  cow, 
than  I  do  of  fewing  a  petticoat. 

Fai.  Ralph,  thou  haft  been  drinking  this  morning. 

Ral.  Well,  if  fo  be  as  I  have,  its  nothing  out  pf  your 
pocket,  nor  mine  neither. 

Fai.  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor,  firrah  ? 

Ral.  Why  it  was  wind — a  gentleman  guve  me. 

Fai.  A  gentleman! 

Ral.  Yes,  a  gentleman  that's  come  piping  hot  from 
London :  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes ;  I  cod 
he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag;  I  dare  to  fay  fhe'd 
fetch  as  good  as  forty  pounds  at  ever  a  fair  in  all  Eng- 
land. 

Fai.  A  fig's  end  for  what  (he'd  fetch;  mind  thy  bu- 
':iv.  Is,  or  by  the  lord  Harry 

Ral.  Why  I  won't  do  another  hand's  turn  to-day 
now,  fo  that's  flat, 

Fai. 
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Fai.  Thou  wilt  not — • 

RaL  Why  no  I  wont;  fo  what  argufies  your  putting 
yourlelf  in  a  paffion,  feyther!  I've  promifed  to  go  back 
to  the  gentleman ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  he's  a 
lord  too,  and  mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me  than  you 
thinks  of. 

Fat.  Well,  fon  Ralph,  run  thy  gait ;  but  remember 
I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this  untowardnefs . 

Rat.  Why,  how  mall  I  repent  it?  Mayhap  you'll 
turn  me  out  of  your  fervice  ;  a  match ;  with  all  hearts 
— I  cod  I  don't  care  three  brafs  pins. 

AIR. 

If  that's  all  you  want,  who  the  plague  'will  be  forty, 
""Twere  better  by  half  to  digflones  in  a  quarry  \ 
For  my  jhare  Vm  weary  of 'what  is  got  by"t: 
S'flejb !  berets  fuch  a  rackety  fuch  folding  and  coiling* 
You"  re  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toiling, 
And  drudging  like  horfes  from  morning  ""till  night. 

You  think  Pm  afraid,  but  the  difference  to  flew  you  \ 
Firft  yonder 'j  your  Jbo-Tjel;  your  facks  too  I  throw  you ; 

Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  'who  will  j 
They"  re  welcome  to  flaws  for  your  wo  ages  'who  need' 'em , 
lol  de  rol  lol,  I  have  purchased  my  freedom. 

And  never  hereafter  Jball  work  at  the  mill. 


SCENE  II. 


FAIRFIELD,  PATTY. 

Fai.  Dear  henit,  dear  heart!    I  proteft  this  ungra- 

c-cnis  boy  puts  me  quite  bafide  myfelf.     Patty,  my  dear, 

down  into  the  yard  a  little,  and  keep  me  company 

— and  you,  thieves,  vagabonds,  gipfies,  cut  here,  'tis 

you  who  debauch  my  fon. 


~ 


AIR. 
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AIR. 
Pat.    In  love  to  pine  and  languijh, 

Yet  know  your  pajfion  vain ; 
To  harbour  heart-felt  anguijb, 
Yet  fear  to  tell  your  pain. 

What  powers  unrelenting, 

Severer  ills  inventing. 

Can  Jharpen  pangs  like  tbefe ; 
Where  days  and  nights  tormenting, 

Yield  not  a  moments  eafe! 

Fai.  Well,  Patty,  Mafter  Goodman,  my  Lord'* 
fteward,  has  been  with  me  juft  now,  and  I  find  we  are 
like  to  have  great  doings;  his  lordfhip  has  brought 
down  Sir  Harry  Sycamore  and  his  family,  and  there  is 
more  company  expecled  in  a  few  days. 

Pat.  I  know  Sir  Hariy  very  well  j  he  is  by  marriage 
a  diftant  relation  of  my  Lord's. 

Fai.  Pray  what  fort  of  a  young  body  is  the  daugh- 
ter there  ?  I  think  fhe  ufed  to  be  with  you  at  the  caftle, 
three  or  four  fummers  ago,  when  my  young  Lord  was 
out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat.  Oh!  very  often ;  fhe  was  a  great  favourite  of 
my  lady's  :  pray  father  is  (he  come  down  ? 

Fai.  Why  you  know  the  report  laft  night,  about  my 
Lord's  going  to  be  married  ;  by  what  I  can  learn  fhe  is ; 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  nearer  relationfhip  between 
the  families,  ere  long.  It  feems,  his  Lordfhip  was  not 
over  willing  for  the  match,  but  the  friends  on  both  fides 
in  London  prefled  it  fo  hard :  then  there's  a  fwinging 
fortune :  Mafter  Goodman  tells  me  a  matter  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

Pat.  If  it  was  a  million,  father,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  my  Lord  Aimworth  deferves  ;  I  fuppofe  the  wed- 
ding will  be  celebrated  here  at  the  manfion-houfe. 

Fai.  So  it  is  thought,  as  foon  as  things  can  be  pro- 
perly prepared And  now,  Patty,  if  I  could  but  fee 

thee  a  little  merry — Come,  bfefs  thee,  pluck  up  thy 
i5>irits — To  be  fare  thou  haft  fuftained,  in  the  death  of 

thy 
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thy  lady,  a  heavy  lots ;  me  was  a  parent  to  thee ;  nayr 
and  better,  inafmuch  as  (he  took  thee  when  thou  wert 
but  a  babe,  and  gave  thee  an  education  which  thy  na- 
tural parents  could  not  afford  to  do. 

Pat.  Ah!  dear  father,  don't  mention  what,  perhaps, 
has  been  my  greateft  misfortune. 

Fai.  Nay  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of  all  thy  ftyife^ 

that  people  talk  ib  much  about  ? But  I  have  fome- 

thing  to  fay  to  thee  which  I  would  have  thee  confider 

feriouily. 1  believe  I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child, 

that  a  young  maiden,  after  fne  is  marriageable,  efpeci- 
ally  if  me  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  people's  no- 
tice, is  liable  to  ill  tongues,  and  a  many  crofs  accidents ;. 
ib  that  the  fooner  flic's  out  of  harm's  way  the  better. 

Pat.  Undoubtedly,  father,  there  are  people  enough 
who  watch  every  opportunity  to  gratify  their  own  ma- 
Ecej.lrat  when  a  young  woman's  conduct  is  unblame- 
able 

Fau  Why,  Patty,  there  may  be  fomethmg  in  that  ^ 
tmt  you  know  fiander  will  leave  fpots,  where  malice 
finds  none:  I  fay,  then,  a  young  woman's  beft  fafe- 
g;uard  is  a  good  hufband.  Now  there  is  our  neighbour, 
Farmer  Giles  ;  he  is  a  fober,  honeft,  induftrious  young 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  wealthieil  of  thefe  parts ;  he  is 
greatly  taken  with  thee ;  and  it  is  not  the  firit  time  I 
told  thee  I  fliould  be  glad  to  have  him  for  a  fon- 
in-hw. 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  father,  I  would 
flibmit  myfelf  entirely  to  your  direction;  whatever  yout 
think  proper  for  me,  is  fo. 

Fat.  Why  that's  fpoken  like  a  dutiful,  fenfible  girl;, 

p't  thee  in,  then,  and  leave  me  to  manage  it • 

•ns  cur  neighbour  Giles  is  not  a  gentleman;  but 
are  the  greateft  part  of  our  country  gentlemen  good 
foe? 

Pat.  Veiy  true,  father.  The  fentiments,  indeed, 
have  frequently  little  correipondence  with  the  con<^i':ionj 
?nd  it  is  according  to  them  alone  we  ought  to  regulate 
ciu  eilceiiu  -  « 

B  AIR. 
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AIR. 

Jl'bvt  are  out-iuard  forms  and  fl:c--j. 

'To  ait  bonejl  heart  compar''  d? 
Oft  the  rujtic,  wanting  tbofe, 

Has  the  nobler  portion  jhar\l. 

Oft  <T.vefee  the  homely  flower 
Bearing  at  the  hedge's  fide 

Virtues  ofmortjrvereign  po-iv^r 
'Than  the  garden1  s  gay  eft  pride. 


SCENE  III. 
F  AIRFIELD,  GILES. 

Giles.  Well,  Mafter^ Fail-field,  you  and  Mifs  Pat 
have  had  a  long  difcourfe  together;  did  you  tell  her  that 
I  was  come  down? 

Fai.  No,  in  truth,  friend  Giles;  but  I  mentioned 
our  affair  at  a  diftance ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  fear. 

Giles.  That's  right — and  when  mall  us — You  do 
know  I  have  told  you  my  mind  often  and  often. 

Fai.  Fanner,  give  us  thy  hand;  nobody  doubts  thy 
good  will  to  me  and  my  girl;  and  you  may  take  my 
word,  I  would  rather  give  her  to  tbee  than  another"; 
for  I  am  main  certain  thou  wilt  make  her  a  good  huf. 
band. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  good  opinion,  Mafter  Fair- 
field  ;  if  fuch  be  my  hap,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  cauie 
of  complaint. 

Fai.  And  I  promife  thes  my  daughter  will  make  thee 
a  choice  wife.  But  thou  know'ft,  friend  Giles,  that  I, 
and  all  belongs  to  me,  have  great  obligations  to  Lord 
Aimworth's  family;  Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one 
of  the  moft  ungrateful  wretches  this  day  breathing, if 
ihe  was  to  do  the  fmaiiefi  thing-  contrary  to  their  conient 
and  approbation. 

Giles.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  well  enough  known  to  all  the 
country,  lue  was  the  old  Lady's  darling. 

Pai, 
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Fat.  Well,  Mafter  Giles,  I'll  affiire  thee  fhe  is  not 
one  whit  lefs  obliged  to  my  Lord  himfelf.  Whin  his 
mother  was  taken  off  fo  fuddenly,  and  his  affairs  called 
him  up  to  London,  if  Patty  would  have  remained  at  the 
caftle,  fhe  might  have  had  the  command  of  all ;  or  if 
Ihe  wculd  have  gone  any  where  elfe,  he  would  have 'paid 
lor  her  fixing,  let  the  coft  be  what  it  would. 

Giles.  Why,  for  that  manner,  folks  did  not  fpare  to 
fay,  that  ray  Lord  had  a  fort  of  a  fneaking  kindnefs  for 
her  himftlf :  and  I  remember,  at  one  time,  it  was  rife 
s  11  about  the  neighbourhood,  that  fne  was  actually  to 
be  our  lady. 

Fat.  Pho,  pho!  a  pack  of  woman's  tales. 

Giles.  Nay,  to  be  lure  they'll  fay  any  thing. 

Fat.  My  Lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of  thinking-, 
fritnd  Giles — but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  to  our 
bufmeis Have  you  been  at  the  caftle  yet  ? 

Giles.  Who  I !  Blefs  your  heart  I  did  not  hear  a  fyl- 
hhle  of  his  Lord  (hip's  being  come  down,  'till  your  lad 
told  me. 

Fai.  No!  why  then  go  up  to  my  Lord,  let  him  know 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match  with  my  daughter; 
hear  what  he  has  to  fay  to  it;  and  afterwards  we  will 
try  if  we  can't  fettle  matters. 

Giles.  Go  up  to  my  Lord!  I  cod  if  that  be  all,  I'll 
do  it  with  the  bigg.-il  pleafure  in  life. — But  where' & 
Mils  Pat?  Might  one  not  ax  her  hew  me  do? 

Fai.  Never  i'pare  it;  (lie's  within  there. 

Giles.  I  fees  her — odd  rabbit  it,  this  hatch  is  locked 

now Mifs  Pat Mifs  Patty — She  makes  believe 

not  to  hear  me. 

Fai.  Well,  well,  never  mind;  thou'k  come  and  eat 
4  morfei  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  juft  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke  with  her 

it  prefent Mifs  Pat,  I  fay won't  you  open  the 

door?  AIR. 

Hark!  "'tis  I  your  O-TW/  true  lover, 
After  walking  three  long  miles, 
One  kind  look  at  leajl  difcovcr, 
Come  andfpeak  a  word  to  Giles. 

B  a  Tm 
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You  alone  my  heart  I  fix  on'. 
Ah,  you  little  cunning  vixen! 
I  can  fee  your  roguijb  f miles. 
Add/lids !  my  mind  is  Jo  poffefl, 
littive'refpeM,  I  Jbarft  have  reft\ 
Only  fay  the  things  a  bargain, 
Here  an  you  like  it, 
Ready  to  flrike  it, 
There's  at  once  an  end  of  arguing: 
Tm  her's,  Jhe^s  mine ; 
Thus  nvefeal,  thus  fwe  fign. 


SCENE  IV. 
FAIRFIELD,  PATTY. 

Fat.  Patty,  child,  why  would'ft  not  thou  open  the 
door  for  our  neighbour  Giles  ? 

Pat.  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

Fai.  Well,  another  time;  he'll  be  here  again  pre- 
fently.  He's  gone  up  to  the  cattle,  Patty ;  thou  know'ft 
it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  do  any  thing  without 
giving  his  Lordfhip  intelligence,  fo  I  have  fent  the 
farmer  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  willing,  and  we  are 
willing ;  and  with  his  Lordfnip's  approbation — 

Pat.  Oh,  dear  father — what  are  you  going  to  fay  ? 

Fai.  Nay  child,  I  woxild  not  have  ftir'd  a  ftep  for 
fifty  pounds,  without  advertifing  his  Lordlhip  before- 
hand. 

Pat.  But  furely,  furely,  you  have  not  done  this  rafh, 
this  precipitate  thing. 

Fai.  How  rafli,  how  is  it  rafli,  Patty?  I  don't  un- 
derftand  thee. 

P at.  Oh,  you  have  diftrefs'd  me  beyond  imagination 
— but  why  would  you  not  give  me  notice,  fpeak  to  me 
firft? 

Fai.  Why  han't  I  fpoken  to  thee  an  hundred  times  ? 
No,  Patty,  'tis  thou  that  would'ft  diftrefs  me,  and 
thou' It  break  my  heart. 

Pat. 
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Pat.  Dear  father! 

Fat.  All  I  defire  is  to  fee  thee  well  fettled ;  and  now 
that  I  am  likely  to  do  fo,  thou  art  not  contented  ;  I  am 
fure  the  farmer  is  as  iightly  a  clever  lad  as  any  in  the 
country ;  and  is  he  not  as  good  as  we  ? 

Pat.  'Tis  very  true,  father;  I  am  to  blame  ;  pray 
forgive  me. 

Fat.  Forgive  thee !  Lord  help  thee,  my  child,  I  am 
not  angry  with  thee;  but  quiet  thyfelf,  Patty,  and 
thou'it  lee  all  this  will  turn  out  for  the  beft. 


SCENE  V. 

PATTY. 

What  will  berorne  of  me  ? — my  Lord  will  certainly 
imagine  this  is  done  with  my  confent — Well,  is  he 
net  himfeli'  going  to  be  married  to  a  lady,  fuitable  to 
him  in  rank,  ir.iiiMe  to  him  in  fortune,  as  this  farmer 
is  to  me;  and  under  what  pretence  can  I  refufe  the 
huiband  my  father  has  found  for  me!  Shall  I  fay  that 
I  have  dared  to  raife  my  inclinations  above  my  condi- 
tion, and  prefumed  to  love,  where  my  duty  taught 
me  only  gratitude  and  refpeft?  Alas!  who  could  live 
in  the  houfe  with  Lord  Aimworth,  fee  him,  converfe 
with  him,  and  not  love  him  ?  I  have  this  confolation,' 
however,  my  folly  is  yet  undifcnver'd  to  any;  elfe, 
how  fnould  I  be  ridiculed  and  defpifcd ;  nay,  would 
not  my  Lord  himfejt"  defpife  me,  efpecially,  if  he  knew 
that  I  have  more  than  once  conftrued  his  natural  affa- 
bility and  politenefs  into  fentiments  as  unworthy  of 
him,  as  mine  are  bold  and  extravagant.  Unexampled 
vanity!  did  I  poffefs  any  thing  capable  of  attracting 
fuch  a  notice,  to  what  purpofe  could  a  man  of  his  ciif- 
tinclion  call  his  eyes  on  a  girl,  poor,  meanly  born,  and 
indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  ill-placed  bounty  of  his 
familyf 

AIR. 
Ah !  njcby  flmild  fate,  purfuing 

A  wretched  thing  like  me, 
Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruiny 
jLnJ  add  to 

B 
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The  griefs  I  languijfrd  under, 

In  fecret  let  ms  faare ; 
But  this  ne-rv  ftroke  of  thunder, 

Is  more  than  1  can  bear. 


SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  a  Chamber  in  Lord  AlM.WORTHV  Houfe. 
SIR  HARRY  SYCAMORE,  THEODOSIA. 

£.  Ear.  Well,  but  Theodofia,  child,  you  are  quite 
iimreafonable. 

'The.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  unreafcnable : 
when  I  gave  way  to  my  inclinations  for  Mr.  Mervin, 
he  did  not  feem  lefs  agreeable  to  you  and  my  mamma 
than  he  was  acceptable  to  me.  I'c  is,  therefore,  you 
•have  been  unreaibnable,  in  firft  encouraging  his  ad- 
tlrefles,  and  afterwards  forbidding  him  your  houie,  in 
order  to  bring  me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentle- 
man  

£.  Har.  Force  you,  Dofly,  what  do  you  mean !  By 
the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 

The.  And  yet,  papa,  what  elfe  can  you  'call  it?  for 
tho1  Lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  attentive  and  oblig- 
ing, I  afTure  you  he  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  moft  ar- 
dent of  lovers. 

S.  Har.  Ardent,  aht  there  it  is;  you  girls  never 
think  there  is  any  love,  without  killing  and  hugging; 
but  you  mou'd  confiucr,  child,  my  Lord  Aimworth  is 
a  polite  man,  and  has  been  abroad  in  Prince  and  Italy, 
where  thefe  things  are  not  the  fafnion;  I  remember 
when  I  was  on  my  travels,  among  the  madames  and 
fignoras,  we  never  faiuted  more  than  the  tip  of  the 
ear. 

The.  Really,  papa,  you  have  a  very  ftrange  opinion 
of  my  delicacy;  I  had  no  fuch  ftafr  in  my  thoughts. 

S.  Har.  Well  come,  my  poor  DoiTy,  I  fee  you  are 
chagrined,  but  you  know  it  is  not  iny  fault;  on  tl'jr 
contrary,  I  a  flu  re  you,  I  had  always  a  great  regard  for 

young  Mervin,  and  mould  have  '•  -lud 

The, 
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'The.  How  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in  forcing  me 
to  write  him  that  ftrsnge  letter,  never  to  fee  me  more ; 
or  how  indeed  could  I  comply  with  your  commands  ? 
what  muft  he  think  of  me  ? 

S.  Ear.  Ay,  but  hold,  Dofiy,  your  mamma  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  not  fo  proper  a  fon-in-law  for  us 
as  Lord  Aim  worth. 

The.  Convinced  you !  Ah,  my  dear  papa,  you  were 
not  convinced. 

S.  Har.  What  don't  I  know  when  I  am  convinced? 

The.  Why  no,  papa;  becaufe  your  good-nature  and 

cafinefs  of  temper  is  fuch,  that  you  pay  more  refpeft  to 

the  judgment  of  mamma,  and  lefs  to  your  own,  than 

you  ought  to  do. 

S.  Har.  Well,  but  Dofiy,  don't  you  fee  how  your 
mamma  loves  me;  if  my  finger  does  but  ache,  (he's  like 
a  bewitched  woman;  and,  if  I  was  to  die,  I  don't  be- 
lie re  (lie  would  outlive  the  burying  of  me:  nay,  fhe  has 
told  me  as  much  herielf. 

The.  Her  fondnefs  indeed  is  very  extraordinary. 
S.  Har.  Befides,  could  you  give  up  the  profpe6l  of 
fccing  a  countefs,  and  miftrefs  of  this  fine  place-? 
The.   Yes,  truly  could  I. 

AIR. 

With  the  man  that  I  love,  'was  I  dejlin'd  to  dwell,     \ 
'On  a  mountain  t  a  mocr,  in  a  cct,  in  a  cell, 
Retreats  the  moft  barren,  moft  dcfert,  would  be 
More  pUaJing  than  courts  or  a  palace  to  me. 

J  et  the  wain  and  the  venal,  in  wedlock  afpire 
To  what  felly  cjleems,  and  the  vulgar  admire-. 
J  yield  them  the  blifs,  where  their  ivijbes  are  plac"dt 
Infenfibls  creatures !  "'tis  all  they  can  tajle. 


SCENE  VII. 
SIR.  HARRY,  THEODOSJA,  LADY  SYCAMORE. 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you? 
S.  Har.  Here,  my  lamb, 
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L.  Syc.  I  am  juft  come  from  looking  over  \\\s  Lord- 
ihlp's  r'unily  trinkets. — — Well,  Mils  Sycamore,  you 
are  a  happy  creature,  to  have  diamonds,  equipage,  title, 
all  the  bldnngs  of  life  pour\l  thus  upon  you  at  once. 

7 be.  Bicflings,  Madam!  Do  you  think  then  I  am 
fuch  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  felicity  in  the  poiTefllon  of 
any  fuch  trumpery. 

L.  Syc.  Upon  my  word,  Mifs,  you  have  a  very  dif- 
dainful  manner  of  expivf.ng  y  >urfelf;  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  young  wonicii  of  faiiiion,  who  would  think 
any  lacrif.ce  they  could  make  too  much  for  them. — Did 
you  (.•'/;•;•  hear  the  like  of  her,  Sir  Harry? 

S.  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  juil  been  talking  to 
h:-r  in  ths  fame  (train,  but  whatever  fhe  has  got  in  h^c 

L.  Sjc.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Mcrv'n,  her  gmiieman  of 
Bucklerllrjry.— Fye,  Mil's,  many  a  cit!  Where  is  your 
pride,  your  vanity;  have  you  nothing  of  the  perfon  of 
cliftinclio'i  about  you? 

S.  Hn>\  Well,  but  my  Lady,  yo\i  know  I  am  a  piece 
t;f  a  cit  rnyfelf,  as  I  may  fay,  for  my  great-grandfather 
was  a  dry-falter. 

77je.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condefcended  to  many 
my  papa. 

L.  Syc.  Well,  if  I  did  Mifs,  I  had  but  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  my  portion,  and  Sir  Harry  knows  I  was  p:i;t 
^ig'at  and  thirty,  before  I  would  liften  to  him. 

S.  Har.  Nay,  Dolly,  that's  true,  younnamma  ownM 
eight  n.nd  thirty,  before  we  were  married :  but  by  the 
h,  my  denr,  you  were  a  lovely  angel;  and  by  candle- 
light nobody  would  have  taken  you  for  above  five  and 
t\\ev 

L.  S-;c.  Sir  Harry,  yen  remember  the  laft  time  I  was 
at  my  Lord 'Duke's. 

5.  liar.  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  the  very  day  your  little 
bitch  Mi:ix..'y  p'apt. 

L.  Sjc.  And  pray  whit,  did  the  whole  family  fav;  rny 
Lord  John,  and  rny  Lord  Trnnr^,,  and  my  Lady  Da- 
chefs  in  particular?  £"'•  vcr  gr:c«  to  me — ior 
/lie  always  called  me  couiin. — • 
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The.  Well,  but  Madam,  to  cut  this  matter  mort  at 
cnce,  my  father  has  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Mervin,  and 
would  confent  to  our  union  with  all  his  heart. 
/,.  Syc.   Do  you  fay  fo,  Sir  Harry? 
S.  Har.  Who,  I,  love! 

L.  Syc.  Then  all  my  care  and  prudence  are  come  to 
nothing. 

£.  Har.  Well,  but  ftay  my  lady— Dofly,   you  are 
always  making  mifchief. 

The.  Ah !  my  dear  iweet — 

L.  Syc.  Do  Mifs,  that's  right,  coax- 

The.  No,   Madam,    I  am  not  capable  of  any  fuch 
meannefs. 

L.  Sjc.  'Tis  veiy  civil  of  you  to  contradicl  me  how- 
ever. 

S.  Her.  Eh!  what's  that — hands  off  Dofly,  don't 
tome  near  me. 

AIR. 

Why  how  now  Mifs  pert, 
Do  yo:t  think  to  divert 
My  anger  by  f owning  and  Broking? 
Would  you  make  me  a  fool, 
Tour  play-thing,  your  tool? 
Was  ever  young  minx  fo  provoking? 
Get  out  of  my  fight, 
""Twould  be  proving  you  right  ^ 
To  lay  a  found  dofe  of  the  fo.Jh  on  j 
Contradifl  your  mammay 
r<ve  a  mind  by  the  la ! 
But  I  won't  put  myfelfin  apctflion. 

SCENE  VIII. 
SIR  HARRY,  LADY  SYCAMORE,  LORD  AIMWOR.TH, 

GILES. 

L.  Aim.  Come  fanner,  you  may  come  in,  there  are 
none  here  but  friends. — Sir  Harry,  your  fervant. 

5.  Har.  My  Lord,  I  kifs  your  Lordfhip's  hands — I 
hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  fquabbling — "  I  have  been 
"  chattering  here  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  my  Lord 
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"  We  have  been  examining  your  Lord/hip's  pic- 

"  tures. 

L.  Aim.  "  I  flatter  myfeif,  then,  her  Ladyfhip  found 
"  fomething  to  entertain  her;  there  are  a  lew  of 

"  them  counted  tolerable. " Well  now.   Matter 

Giles  what  is  it  you  have  got  to  lay  to  me?  It  I  can  do 
you  any  fervice,  this  company  will  give  you  leave  to 
fpeak. 

Giles.  I  thank  your  Lordflup,  I  has  not  got  a  greit 
deal  to  fay;  I  do  come  to  your  Lordfhip  about  a  little 
bufmefs,  if  you'll  pleafe  to  give  me  the  hearing. 

L,  Aim.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what  it  is. 

Giles.  Why  an  pleafe  you  my  Lord,  being  left  alone, 
tu>  I  may  fay,  feyther  dead,  and  all  the  Irifinefs  upon 
my  own  hands,  I  do  think  of  fettling  and  taking  c.  wife, 
and  am  come  to  ax  your  honour's  confent. 

L.  Aim.  My  confent,  fanner!  if  that  be  ncceHary, 
you  have  it  with  all  my  heart — I  hope  you  have  taken 
care  to  mnke  a  prudent  choice. 

Giles.  Why  I  do  hope  fo,  my  Lord. 

L.  Aim.  Well,  and  who  is  the  happy  fair  one?  Does 
fhe  live  in  my  houfe  ? 

Giles.  No,  my  Lord,  fhe  does  not  live  in  your  houfe, 
but  me's  a  parfon  of  your  acquaintance. 

L.  Aim.  Of  my  acquaintance! 

Giles.  No  offence,  I  hope  your  honour. 

L.  Aim.  None  in  the  leaft;  but  how  is  fhe  an- ac- 
quaintance of  mine  ? 

Giles.  Your  Lordfliip  do  know  Miller  Fairneld? 

L.  Aim.  Well 

Giles.  And  Fatty  Fail-field,  his  daughter,  my  Lrr^  ? 

L.  Aim.  Ay,  is  it  her  you  thh'k  of  marry' 

Giles.  Why,  if  fo  be  as  your  Lordfaip  has  no  o 
tionj  to  be  fure  we  will  do  nothing  without  your  con- 
lent  and  approbation. 

L.  Aim.  Upon  my  word,  farmer,  you  rmre  made  r»n 
excellent  choice — It  is  a  god-daughter  of  my  mo;*w';i, 
Madam,  who  was  bred  up  under  her  care,  and  I  jprpteft 

I  do  not  know  a  more  amiable  young  woman. Kut 

are  you  fare,  farmer,  that  Patty  herielf  is  inclinable  to 
this  match.  Giles* 
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Giles.  O  yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  fartain  of  that. 

L.  Aim.  Perhaps  then  me  defired  you  tor  come  and 
nfk  my  conlent  ? 

Giles.  Why  ss  far  as  this  here,  my  Lord  j  to  be  fure, 
the  miller  did  not  cnre  to  publiih  the  banns,  without 
making  your  Lordlhip  acquainted — But  I  hope  your 
honour's  not  angry  with  I. 

L.  Aim.  Angry  farmer!  why  mould  you  think  fo? — 
what  intereft  have  I  in  it  to  be  argry  ? 

S.  Har.  And  fo,  honeft  farmer,  you  are  going  to- 
be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield?  She's  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine}  how  long  have  you  and  me  beeii 
i  weethearts  ? 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an  pleafe  yourworfliip. 

S.  Har.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm  fellow;  I 
fuppofe  you  take  care  that  me  brings  fomething  to  make 
the  pot  boil? 

L.  S\c.  What  does  that  concern  you,  Sir  Harry? 
hcv,-  often  muit  I  tell  you  of  meddling  in  other  people'1* 
affair.-;  ? 

5".  Har.  My  Lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 

L.  Aim.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Harry,  upon  my 
word,  I  did  not  think  where  I  was. 

Giles.  Weil  then,  your  honour,  I'll  make  bold  to  be 
taking  my  leave;  I  may  fay  you  gave  confent  for  Mil's 
Patty  and  I  to  go  on. 

L.  Aim.  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  me  approves  of  it: 
but  are  you  not  afraid  that  her  education  has  rendered 
her  a  little  unsuitable,  for  a  wife  for  you  ? 

L.  Syc.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  the  girl's  handy 

S.  Har.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girl's  handy—— 

Giles.  Handy!  Why,  faving  refpe£l,  there's  nothing 
con>es  amiis  to  herj  fhe's  cute  at  every  varfal  kind  of 
thing. 

AIR. 

Odd's  ?hy  life,  fearch  England  over, 
An  y^n  ?natch  her  in  her  j}ationt 
Til  be  bound  to  jly  the  nation : 

/••;./  /'„•  fun  as  well  I  lo've  bcr. 

Da 
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Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating, 
Still  her  pretty  name  repealing, 
Here's  the  work  "'tis  always  att 
Pitty,  Fatty,  pat,  pit,  pat. 

When  Jhe  makes  the  ntu/lc  tinkle, 
What  on  y earth  can  fwseter  bt 

'Then  her  little  cyesfo  twinkle, 
'T/V  a  feaft  to  hear  and  fee. 


SCENE  IX. 
LORD  AIMWORTH,  SIR  HARRY,  LADY  SYCAMORE. 

S.  Har.  By  dad  this  is  a  good  merry  fellow,  i 
he  in  love,  with  his  pitty  patty — And  ib  my  Lord  you 
have  given  your  confent  that  he  (hall  many  your  mo- 
ther's old  houfekeeper.     Ah,  well,  I  can  fee 

L.  Aim.  Nobody  doubts,  Sir  Harry,  that  you  arc 
very  clear-fighted. 

S.  Har.  Yes,  yes,  let  me  alone,  I  know  what's  what : 
I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myielf ;  and  I  fnould  have 
been  glad  of  a  tenant,  to  take  a  pretty  girl  off  my  hand*- 
now  and  then,  as  well  as  another. 

L.  Aim.  I  proteft,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  underftanl 
you. 

L,  Syc.  Nor  nobody  elfe — Sir  Harry  you  are  going  at 
fome  beaftlinefs  now. 

S.  Har.  Who  I,  my  Lady?  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  live 
and  breathe  j  'tis  nothing  to  us  you  know,  what  my 
Lord  does  before  he's  married ;  when  I  was  a  bachelor, 
I  was  a  devil  among  the  wenches,  niyfelf ;  and  yet  I 
vow  to  George,  my  Lord,  fmce  I  knew  my  Lady  Syca- 
more, and  we  (hall  be  man  and  wire  eighteen  years, 
if  we  live  till  next  Candlemas-day,  I  never  had  l» 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room,  I  defire. 

S.  Har.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  lady,  I  .did 
not  fay  any  harm  ? 

L.  Syc.  I  fee  what  you  are  driving  at,  you  want  to 
make  me  faint. 

S.  Har.  I  want  to  make  you  £'int,  jny  L 


. 

Z,.  Syc.     Yes  you  do  —  and  if  you  don't  come  out 
inftant  I  fliall  fall  down   in  the  chamber  —  I  beg, 
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come  out  this 
my 

Lord,  you  won't  fpeak  to  him.  —  Will  you  come  out, 
Sir  Harry. 

S.  Ear.     Nay,  but  my  lady! 
L,  Sjc.     No,  I  will  have  you  out. 


SCENE  X. 
LORD  AIMWORTH. 

This  worthy  Baronet,  and  his  lady,  are  certainly  * 
very  whimfical  couple  ;  however,  their  daughter  is  per- 
fectly amiable  in  every  refpect }  and  yet  I  am  forry  I 
have  brought  her  down  here  j  for  can  I  in  honour  marry 
her,  while  my  affections  are  engaged  to  another  ?  To 
what  does  the  pride  of  condition  and  the  cenfure  of  the 
world  force  me !  Muft  I  then  renounce  the  only  perfon 
that  can  make  me  happy  ;  becaufe,  becaufe  what  ?  be- 
caufe  flic's  a  miller's  daughter  ;  Vain  pride,  and  unjuft 
eenfure !  has  me  not  all  the  graces  that  education  can 
give  her  fex ;  improved  by  a  genius  feldom  found  among 
the  higheft  ?  has  me  not  modefty,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  perfon,  capable  of  adorning  a  rank  the 
moft  exalted  ?  But  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  thefe  things 
now;  my  hand  is promifed,  my  honour  engaged:  and 
if  it  was  not  fo,  flie  has  engaged  herfelf ;  the  farmer  is 
a  perfon  to  her  mind,  and  I  have  authorized  their  unioa 
by  my  approbation. 

AIR. 

The  mad- man  thus,  at  times,  nvefef, 

Withfeemingreafon  blefl-^ 
His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts  are  free. 

And  fpeak  a  mind  at  reft. 

But  Jhort  the  calms  of  eafe  andfenfey 

And  ah !  uncertain  too ; 
While  that  idea  liijes  from  whence 

Atfirft  bis  frenzy  grew. 
C 
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SCENE  XL 
Changes  to  the  Profpett  of  the  Mill. 

Enter  RALPH,  W///;MERVIN,  in  a  ndingdrefs,  followed 
Zy>  FANNY. 

Fan.  Ah,  pray  your  honour,  try  if  you  have  not 
fomething  to  fpare  for  poor  Fanny  the  gipfey. 

Ral.  I  tell  you,  Fan,  the  gentleman  has  no  change 
about  him  j  why  the  plague  will  you  be  fo  trouble- 
fome  ? 

Fan.  Lord  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  honour  has  a 
mind  to  give  me  a  trifle  ?  Do  pray,  gentleman,  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket. 

Mer.  I  am  almoft  diftraaed  !  Ungrateful  Theodofia, 
to  change  fo  fuddenly,  and  write  me  fuch  a  letter  !  How- 
ever, I  am  refolved  to  have  my  difmiflion  face  to  face  ; 
this  letter  may  be  forced  from  her  by  her  mother,  who 
I  know  was  never  cordially  my  friend  :  I  could  not  get 
a  fight  of  her  in  London,  but  here  they  will  be  lefs  on 
their  guard;  and  fee  her  I  will,  by  one  means  or 
other. 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  extend  your  cha- 
rity? 

AIR. 

Tain  young  y  and  1  am  friendlefs, 

And  poor  y  alas!  withal; 
Sure  my  for  r  onus  will  be  endlefs  j 

In  vain  for  b  dpi  call. 
Have  fome  pity  in  your  nature, 
To  relieve  a  'wretched  creature, 

Though  the  gift  bene^erfo  fmall. 


Ma\>  \ou,  pojjeffing  every  Uefling, 

Still  inherit  Sir,  all  jou  merit  Sir, 
And  never  know  what  it  is  to  <want  ; 
Siveet  btavfx,  your  worjhip  all  bappinefs  grant. 
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SCENE  XII. 

R^ALPH,  MERVIN. 

Ral.  Now  Til  go  and  take  that  money  from  her  and 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  lick  her,  fo  I  have. 

Mer.     Pho,  pr'ythee  ftay  where  you  ai-e. 

Ral.  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  fee  a  toad  fo  devilifli 
greedy. 

Mer.  Well  come,  me  has  not  got  a  great  deal,  and 
I  have  thought  how  me  may  do  me  a  favour  in  her 
turn. 

Ral.  Ay,  but  you  may  put  that  out  cf  your  head, 
for  I  can  tell  you  me  won't. 

Mer.     How  fo ! 

Ral.     How  fo,  why  fhe's  as  cunning  as  the  Devil. 

Mer.     O  flie  is — I  fancy    I  underftand  you.     Well, 

in  that  cafe,  friend  Ralph Your  name's  Ralph,   I 

think  ? 

Ral.     Yes,  Sir,  at  your  fervice,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Mer.  I  fay  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  cafe,  we  will 
remit  the  favor  you  think  of,  till  the  lady  is  in  a  more 
complying  humour,  and  try  if  ihe  cannot  ferve  me  at 

prefent  in  fome  other  capacity There  are  a  good  many 

gipfies  hereabout,  are  there  not  ? 

Ral.  Softly — I  have  a  whole  gang  of  them  here  in 
our  barn ;  I  have  kept  them  about  the  place  thefe  three 
months,  and  all  on  account  of  me. 

Mer.     Really. 

Ral.     Yea but  for  your  life  don't  fay  a  word  of 

it  to  any  Chriftian 1  am  in  love  with  her. 

Mer.     Indeed ! 

Ral.  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  about  it,  as  Old 
Scratch  j  and  I  gets  the  plague  and  all  of  anger ;  but  I 
don't  mind  that. 

Mer.  Well,  friend  Ralph,  if  you  are  in  love,  no 
doubt  you  have  fome  influence  over  your  miilrefs ; 
don't  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon  her  and  her 
companions,  to  fupply  me  with  one  of  their  habits, 
and  let  me  go  up  with  them  to-day  to  my  Lord  Aim- 
worth's. 

C* 
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Ral.  Why  do  ypu  want  to  go  a  mumming  ?  We 
never  do  that  here  but  in  the  Chriftmas  holidays. 

Mer.  No  matter  :  manage  this  for  me,  and  manage 
it  with  fecrefy  j  and  I  promife  you  fnall  not  go  unre- 
warded. 

Ral.  Oh !  as  for  that  fir,  I  don't  look  for  any  thing, 
I  can  eafily  get  you  a  bundle  of  their  rags :  but  I 
don't  know  whether  you'll  prevail  on  them  to  go  up 
to  my  lord's,  becaufe,  they're  afraid  of  a  big  dog  that's 
in  the  yard  :  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  ;  I  can  go 
up  before  you  and  have  the  dog  fattened,  for  I  know  his 
kennel. 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of  this  dif- 
guife  I  fhall  probably  get  a  fight  of  her ;  and  I  leave  the 
reft  to  love  and  fortune. 

AIR. 

Why  quits  the  merchant,  bleft  with  eaff, 

The  pleafures  of  his  native  feat, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  fe as, 
And  climes  more  perilous  than  thefe ; 

Mi dft  freezing  cold,  or  fcor eking  heat  ? 
He  knows  the  hardjbips,  knows  the  pain, 

The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  finally 
Thefweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain, 

Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all. 


SCENE  XIII. 
PATTY,  RALPH,  GILES,  FANNY. 

Giles.  So  his  lordfhip  was  as  willing  as  the  flowers 

in  May and  as  I  was  coming  along,  who  fhou'd  I 

meet  but  your  father and  he  bid  me  run  in  all  hafte 

and  tell  you for  we  were  fure  you  would  be  deadly 

glad. 

Pat.  I  know  not  what  bufmefs  you  had  to  go  to  my 
Lord's  at  all,  farmer. 
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Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  defired — : — Matter 
Fail-field  bid  me  tell  you  moreover,  as  how  he  wou'd 
have  you  go  up  to  my  lord  out  of  hand,  and  thank 
him. 

Ral.     So  me  ought ;  and  take  off  thofe  cloaths,  and 
put  on  what's  more  becoming  her  ftation ;  you  know 
my  father  fpoke  to  you  of  that  this  morning  too. 
Pat.     Brother,  I  fhall  obey  my  father. 

Lye  full  my  be  art  ;  ob  !  fatal ftroke, 

That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me. 
Giles.     MifsPat! 

Pat.     What  ? 

Giles. Nay  I  only  fpoke : 

Ral.     Take  courage,  mon^Jhe  does  but  joke. 

Come,  t-ufter,fome~jubat  kinder  be. 
Fan.     This  is  a  thing  the  moft  odde/f, 

Some  folks  arefo  plaguily  modeft ; 

T  Were  we  in  the  cafe, 
Ral.Fan.^'  To  be  in  their  place, 

I  We'd  carry  it  off  with  a  different  face. 

Giles.     Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

Sofoft  and  'white. 

Ral.  Why  no-iv  that's  right  j 

And  kifs  her  too,  mon,  neve rfland. 

j  What  'words  can  explain 
My  pleasure — my  pain  ? 
Pat.  Giles.  <       It  pre/es,  it  rifes, 


My  heart  itfurprizes, 
\  I  can't  keep  it  down,  tho1  r d never  fo  fain. 
Fan.  So  here  the  play  ends. 

The  lovers  are  friends  j 
Ral.     Hujb! 

Fan.     Tufb  ! 

Giles. Nab! 

Pat. PJba! 

All.     If  bat  tor  men  fs  exceeding,  vjbatjoys  arc  tbove, 
Tic  pains  and  tbcplcafurcs  thalvjaii  upon  love. 

C  3  ACT 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Marble  Portico,  ornamented  'with  Statues^  which 
opens  from  Lord  AIMWORTH'S  Houfe;  two  Chairs  near 
the  Front. 

Enter  Lord  AIMWORTH  reading. 

TN  how  contemptible  a  light  would  the  fituation  I  am 
now  in  mew  me  to  moft  of  the  fine  men  of  the  pre- 
fent  age?  In  love  with  a  country  girlj  rivalled  by  a 
poor  fellow,  one  of  my  meaneft  tenants,  and  uneafy 
at  it !  If  I  had  a  mind  to  her,  I  know  they  would  tell 
me,  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  make  myfelf  eafy 
long  ago,  when  I  had  her  in  my  power.  But  I  have 
the  teftimony  of  my  own  heart  in  my  favour;  and  I 
think,  was  it  to  do  again,  I  mould  a<5l  as  I  have  done. 
Let's  .fee,  what  we  have  here?  perhaps  a  book  may 
compofe  my  thoughts ;  [reads  and  throws  the  book  away] 
it's  to  no  purpofe,  I  can't  read,  I  can't  think,  I  can't 
do  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Ah !  bow  vainly  mortals  treafure 
Hopes  of  happinefs  and  pleafure, 
Hard  and  doubtful  to  obtain ; 
By  what  flandards  falfe  we  me  a  fur e : 

Still  purfuing 

Ways  to  ruin, 
Seeking  hlifsy  and  finding  pain. 


SCENE  II. 
LORD  AIMWORTH,  PATTY. 

Pat.  'Now  comes  the  trial :  no,  my  fentence  is  already 
pronounc'd,  and  I  will  meet  my  fate  with  prudence  and 
relbiution. 

L.Aim. 
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L.  Aim,  Who's  there? 

Pat.  My  Lord! 

L.  Aim.  Patty  Fairfield! 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  Lord,  for  prefling 
fo  abruptly  into  your  prefence;  but  I  was  told  I  might 
walk  this  way;  and  I  am  come  by  my  father's  com- 
mands to  thank,  your  Lordfnip  for  all  your  favours. 

L.  Aim.  Favours,  Patty!  what  favours?  I  have  done 
you  none :  but  why  this  metamorphofis  ?  I  proteft,  it 
you  had  not  fpoke,  I  fliould  not  have  known  you ;  I 
never  faw  you  wear  fuch  cloaths  as  thefe  in  my  mother's 
life-time. 

Pat.  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  her  Ladyship's  pleafure  I 
/hould  wear  better,  and  therefore  I  obeyed;  but  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  drefs  in  a  manner  more  fuitable  to  my 
ftation,  and  future  profpects  in  life. 

L,  Aim.  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  you  are  too  humble — 
come,  fit  down — nay,  I  will  have  it  fo. — What  is  it  I 
have  been  told  to-day,  Patty?  It  feems  you  are  going 
to  be  mnrried. 

Pat.  Yes,  my  Lord, 

L.  Aim.  Well,  and  don't  you  think  you  could  have 
made  a  better  choice  than  farmer  Giles  ?  I  fliould  ima- 
gine your  perfon,  your  accomplimments,  might  have 
intitled  you  to  look  higher. 

Pat.  Your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  over-rate  my  little 
merit:  the  education  I  received  in  your  family  does 
not  intitie  me  to  forget  my  origin  j  and  the  farmer  is 
my  equal. 

L.  Aim.  In  what  refpeft  ?  The  degrees  of  rank  and 
fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary  diftinclions,  un- 
worthy the  regard  of  thofe  who  confider  juftly ;  the  true 
llandard  of  equality  is  jfeated  in  the  mind :  thofe  who 
think  nobly  are  noble. 

Pat.  The  farmer,  my  Lord,  is  a  very  honeft  man. 

L.  Aim.  So  he  may  :  I  don't  fuppofe  he  would  break 
into  a  houfe,  or  commit  a  robbery  on  the  highway: 
what  do  you  tell  me  of  his  honetty  for? 

Pat.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  your  Lordfhip. 

L.  Aim.  Offend!  I  am  net  offended,  Patty j  net  at 

ail 
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all  offended But  is  there  any  merit  in  a  man's  being 

honeft  ? 

Pat.  I  don't  fay  there  is,  my  Lord. 

/..  Aim.  The  farmer  is  an  ill -bred,  illiterate  booby } 
and  what  happinefs  can  you  propofe  to  yourfelf  in  fuch 

a  fociety? Then,  as  to  his  perfon,  I  am  fure — But 

p3,  Fatty,  you  like  him  5  and   if  fo,  I  am  doing 
a  \vrong  thing. 

l*at.  Upon  my  word,  my  Lord 

/..  Aim.  Nay,'  I  tee  you  do:  he  has  had  the  good 
fori^.r-'j  to  pleale  you  5  and  in  that  cafe,  you  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  ri^ht  to  follow  vour  Inclinations. — I  muft 
tc-ii  you  one  thing,  Patty,  however — I  hope  you  won't 

•f  cf  me But  I  am  determined  far-  ' 

mer  Giles  ihall  not  (lay  a  moment  on  my  eftate,  after 
next  quarter-day. 

Pat.  I  hope,  my  Lord,  he  has  not  incurred  your 
difpleafure . 

L.  Aim'.  That's  of  no  fignifkation. — Could  I  find 

as  rr.iny  good  qualities  in  him  as  you  do,  perhaps 

But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I  don't  like;  and  as  you 
:i  regard  for  him,  I  wcul.l  have  you  advife  him 
to  provide  himfelf. 
,  Pat.  My  Lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate. 

L.  Aim.  She  loves  him,  'tis  plain Come,  Patty, 

don't   cry;     I    would   not  willingly   do   any  thing  to 
make  you  Mifs    Sycamore 

yel? — 1  fuppo.'l;  yen  know  fne  ui.d  I  are  going  to  be 
married. 

Pat.  So  I  hear,  my  Lord. Heaven  make  you 

L.  Aim.  Thank  you,  Patty;  I  hope  we  mail  be 
happy. 

Pat.  Upon  my  knees,    upon  my  knees  I  pray  it: 

may   6  ;"ou!  may  your  days 

1  ccurfe  of  delightful  tranquilityj 

•,  ccr.fklence  and  love,  end 

L.  Aim.  Rife,  —I  iuppofc 

\cifii  .  «fore  you  go  away — 

at 
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at  prefent  I  have  a  little  bufmefs As  I  faid,  Patty, 

don't  afflift  yourfelf :  I  have  been  fomewhat  hafty  with 
regard  to  the  farmer ;  but  fmce  I  fee  how  deeply  you 
are  interefted  in  his  affairs,  I  may  poflibly  alter  my  de- 

figns  with  regard  to  him You  know — You  know, 

Patty,  your  marriage  with  him  is  no  concern  of  mine— • 
I  only  fpeak 

AIR. 

My  pa/ion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  di/emble-, 

Th*  endeavour  to  bide  it,  but  makes  it  appear : 

Enraptured  I  gaze ;  when  I  touch  her  I  tremble, 
And  fpeak  to  and  hear  her,  with  fait1  ring  and  fear* 

By  b&w  many  cruel  ideas  tormented! 

My  blood's  in  a  ferment ;  it  freezes,  it  hums: 
'Tins  moment  I  wijb,  what  the  next  is  repented-, 

While  love,  rage,  andjealoufy,  rack  me  by  turns. 


SCENE  III. 

PATTY,  GILES. 

Giles.  Mifs  Pat — Odd  rabbit  it,  I  thought  his  honour 
•was  here ;  and  I  wifh  I  may  die  if  my  heart  did  not 
jump  into  my  mouth — Come,  come  down  in  all  hafte, 
there's  fuch  rig  below  as  you  never  knew  in  your  born 
days. 

"  Pat.  Rig!— 

"  Giles.  Ay,  and  fun" — There's  as  good  as  forty  of 
the  tenants,  men  and  maidens,  have  got  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  caftle,  with  pipers  and  garlands ;  juft  for 
all  the  world  as  tho'f  it  was  May-day  j  and  the  quality's 
looking  at  them  out  of  the  windows — 'Tis  as  true  as 
any  thing ;  on  account  of  my  Lord's  coming  home  with 
his  new  lady — "  Look  here,  I  have  brought  a  ftring  of 
"  flowers  along  with  me."" 

Pat.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Giles.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  fo  be  as  you  would 
come  down,  as  we  might  take  a  dance  together:  little 

Sal, 
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Sal,  farmer  Harrow's  daughter,  of  the  Green,  would 
fain  have  had  me  for  a  partner;  but  I  faid  as  how  I'd 
go  for  one  I  liked  better,  one  that  I'd  make  a  partner 
for  life. 

Pat.  Did  you  fay  fo  ? 

Giles.  Yes,  and  me  was  ftruck  all  of  a  heap me 

had  net  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog — for  Sal  and  I  kept 
company  once  for  a  little  bit. 

Pat.  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  fay  fomething  to  you, 
and  I  defire  you  will  liften  to  it  attentively.  It  feems 
you  think  of  our  being  married  together. 

Giles.  Think?  why  I  think  of  nothing  elfe;  it's  all 
over  the  place  mun,  as  how  you  are  to  be  my  fpoufe ; 
and  you  would  not  believe  what  game  folks  make  of 
me. 

Pat.  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend,  farmer 

You  and  I  were  never  defigned  for  one  another;  and  I 
am  morally  certain  we  mould  not  be  happy. 

Giles.  Oh!  as  for  that  matter,  I  never  has  no  words 
with  nobody. 

Pat.  Shall  I  fpeak  plainer  to  you  then — I  don't  like 
you. 

Giles.  No! 

Pat.  On  the  contrary,-  you  are  difagreeable  to  me—. 
Giles.  Am  I ! 

Pat.  Yes,  of  all  things:  I  deal  with  you  fmcerely. 
Giles.  Why,  I  thought,  Mifs  Pat,  the  affair  between 
you  and  I  was  all  fix'd  and  fettled. 

Pat.  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you — Be  aflured  we 
fhall  never  be  man  and  wife.  No  offer  mall  perfuade, 
no  command  force  me. — You  know  my  mind,  make 
your  advantage  of  it. 

AIR. 

Was  I  fure  a  life  to  lead. 
Wretched  as  the  vilej}  jlave. 
Every  bardfcip  would  I  brave ; 
Rudejl  toil,  fever  eft  need ; 
Ere  yield  my  band  fo  coolly ', 
To  the  man  who  never  >  truly  ^ 
Could  my  be  art  in  keepin?  have. 

Wealth 
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Wealth  with  others  fuccefi  will  ivfure  you, 
Where  your  wit  and your  perfon  may  pkafii 

to  them  your  lo<ve,  I  conjure  you , 
And  in  mercy  fet  me  at  eafe. 


SCENE  IV. 

GILES. 

Here's  a  turn!  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it: 
file's  gone  mad,  that's  for  fartln  j  wit  and  learning  have 

crack'd  her  brain Poor  foul,    poor  foul It  is 

often  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have  too  much  of  them. — 
Lord,  Lord,  how  forry  I  be — But  hold,  fhe  fays  I  baint 
to  her  mind — mayn't  all  this  be  the'  effect  of  modifh 
coynefs,  to  do  like  the  gentlewomen,  becaufe  me  was 
bred  among  them  ?  And  I  have  heard  fay,  they  will  be 
upon  their  vixen  tricks,  till  they  go  into  the  very  church 
with  a  man.  Icod  there's  nothing  more  likelier;  for  it 
is  the  cry  of  one  and  all,  th'it  flic's  the  moral  of  a  lady 
in  eveiy  thing:  and  our  farmer's  daughters,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  tho'f  they  have  nothing  to  boaft  of  but 
a  (crap  of  red  ribbon  about  their  hats,  will  have  as 
many  turnings  and  windings  as  a  hare,  before  one  can 
lay  a  faft  hold  of  them.  There  can  no  harm  come  of 
fpeaking  with  Mafter  Fail-field,  however. — Odd  rabbit 
it,  how  plaguy  tart  fhe  was — I  a.ui  half  vext  with  my- 
felf  now  that  I  let  her  go  off  fo. 

AIR. 

When  a  maid,  in  <way  of  marriage t 

Fir/}  is  courted  by  a  man, 

Let  'un  do  the  left  be  can, 
She^s  fo  Jhame-fac^d  in  her  carriage  t 

""Tis  with  pain  the  juifs  began. 

"Tho^f  mayhap  Jhe  likes  him  mainly, 
Still  Jhe  Jbams  it  coy  and  cold} 

Fearing  to  confefs  it  plainly, 

Left  the  folks  fiould  think  htr  bold. 

But 
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But  the  parfon  comes  in  fight, 

Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo  j 
*7w  a  different  flory  quite. 

And  Jbe  quickly  buckles  too. 


SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  a  View  of  Lord  AIMWORTH'S  Houfe,  and 
Improvements ;  a  Seat  under  a  Tree,  and  part  of  tie 
Garden  Wall,  with  a  Chinese  Pavilion  over  it;  fever al 
Country  People  appear  dancing,  others  looking  on ;  among 
nvlom  are,  MERVIN,  difguifcd,  RALPH,  FANNY,  and 
a  Numder  ofGipfies.  After  the  Dancers  go  off,  THEO- 
DOSIA  and  PATTY  enter  through  a  Gate  fuppofed  to 
have  a  Connection  voltb  the  principal  Building. 

The.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will  run  away 
from  us :  but  why  in  fuch  a  hurry,  I  have  a  thoufand 
things  to  fay  to  you? 

Pat.  I  fnall  do  myfelf  the  honour  to  pay  my  duty  to 
you  ibme  other  time,  Madam ;  at  prefent  I  really  find 
myfelf  a  little  indifpofed. 

The .  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you  under  any 
reftraint.  But  methinks  the  entertainment  we  have  juft 
been  taking  part  of,  mould  have  put  you  into  better 
fpirits :  I  am  not  in  an  over-merry  mood  myfelf,  yet,  I 
iwear,  I  could  net  look  on  the  diverfion  of  thoie  hontft 
folks,  without  feeling  a  certain  gaiete  de  cceur. 

Pat.  Why  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  circumftance 
attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting  to  more  polite 
amufements<$  that  of  feeming  to  give  undifiembled  fa- 
tisfaclion  to  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

The.  Oh,  infinite,  infinite!  to  fee  the  chearful,  healthy 
;;.;  creatures,  toil  with  fuch  a  good  will!  To  me 
there  were  more  genuine  charms  in  their  aukward 
{tumping  and  jumping  about,  their  rude  meaiures,  and 
homdpun  finery,  than  in  ail  the  drefs,  fplendor,  and 
ftutiied  graces,  of  a  birth-night  ball-room. 

3  Pat. 
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Pat.  'Tis  a  very  uncommon  declaration  to  be  made 
by  a  fine  lady,  madam :  but  certainly,  however  the 
artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may  dazzle  and  furprize, 
nature  has  particular  attractions,  even  in  a  cottage,  her 
moft  unadorned  itate,  which  feldom  fail  to  affect  us, 
tho'  we  can  fcarce  give  a  reaibn  for  it. 

The.  But  you  know,  Patty,  I  was  always  a  diftracled 
admirer  of  the  countiy ;  no  damfel  in  romance  was  ever 
fonder  of  groves  and  purling  ftreams :  had  I  been  born 
in  the  days  of  Arcadia,  with  my  prefent  propeniity, 
inftead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as  you  call  me,  I  mould 
certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of  fiieep. 

Pat.  Well,  madam,  you  have  the  fages,  poets,  and 
philofophers,  of  all  ages,  to  countenance  your  way  of 
thinking. 

The.  And  you,  my  little  philofophical  friend,  don't 
you  think  me  in  the  right  too  ? 

Pat.  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 

AIR. 

me,  would  you  tafte  true  pleafure, 
Without  mixture ',  without  meafure. 
No  where  Jhall  you  find  the  treafure 
Sure  as  in  the  fjl-van  fcene. 

Bleft,  who,  no  falfe  glare  requiring) 
Nature" 's  rural  fweets  admiring* 
Can,  from  grojj'er  joys  retiring. 
Seek  the  fimple  and  firene. 

SCENE  VI. 

THEODOSIA,  MERVIN,  FANNY. 
Mer.  Yonder  me  is  feated;  and,  to  my  wifli,  moil 
fortunately  alone.     Accoft  her  as  I  denred. 
The.  Heigh! 

Fan.  Heaven  blefs  you,  my  fweet  lady — blefs  your 
honour's  beautiful  vifage,  and  fend  you  a  good  hufband, 
and  a  great  many  of  them. 

The.  A  very  comfortable  wifli  upon  my  word :  who. 
are  you,  child? 

Fan.  A  pocr  gipfey,  an'  pleafe  you,  that  goes  about 
D  begging 
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begging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and  ladies — If  yon 
have  eiv  a  coal  or  a  bit  of  whiting  in  your  pocket,  I'll 
write  you  the  firft  letter  of  your  fweethearfs  name; 
how  many  hufbands  you  will  have  ;  and  how  many  chii- 
drrn,  my  lady:  or,  if  you'll  let  me  look  at  your  line  of 
life,  Fil  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  long  or  fhort,  happy 
or  miferable. 

The.  Oh!  ns  for  that,  I  '  -you  can- 

not tell  me  pny  good  .'Before  Fll  hear 

Go  about  your  lui'.r. 

.    Mt".  SUi  .  lh:v,  \Pvetendmgtolifta-faper 

from  the  ground.']  you  have  dropt  Ibmething — Fan,  call 
'•itlewoman  back. 

Fan.  Lady,  you  have  loir 

The.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  loft  iiotl: 

•-.  Ye&,  that  paper,  lady;  you  dropt  it  as  you  got 
'.n  the  chr.ir. — Fan,  give  it  to  her  hen 
The.  A  letter  with  my  adclre's !   [  Takes  the  paper  and 
•  ]  "  Dear  Theodofia !    Though  the  fight  of  me 
\v;is  fo  c.  to  you,    t1  '   me 

ne\er  to  approach  you  mere,  I  hope  my  hand-wri- 
ting can  have  nothing  to  frig  .»ft  you.  f 
am  not  far  off;  and  the  perlcn  v/ho  delivers  you 

this,  can  give  ycu  intelligence.''' Come  hither, 

child :  do  ycu  know  any  thing  of  the  gentleman  that 
wrote  this? 

Fan.  My  Lady 

The.  Make  hafte,  run  thL  in^-rcnt,  bring  me  to  him, 
bring  him  to  me;  fay  I  wait  with  impatience;  tell  him 
I  will  go,  fly  any  where 

Mer.  My  life,  my  charmer! 
.    The.  Oh',  Heavens! -Mr.  Mervin! 

"IJCENlTviI. 

THEODOSIA,  MERVIN,  Sra  HARRY,   LADY  SYCA- 
MORE, FANNY,  GIPSIES. 
L.  Sjc.  Sir  Harry,   don't  walk  fo  faft,  we  are  not 

Ug  for  a  wager. 

5.  Her.   Hougli,  hough,  hough. 
/..  Sjc.  Heyday,  ycu  have  got  a  cough j  I  fliall  have 
you  laid  upon  my  hands  prefently.  S.  Har. 
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S.  Har.  No,  no,  my  lady,  it's  only  the  old  affair. 

L.  Syc.  Come  here,  and  let  me  tye  this  handkerchief 
about  your  neck ;  you  have  put  yourfelf  into  a  muck 
fweat  already,  [flies  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck.~\ 
Have  you  taken  your  Barda-aa  this  morning?  I  warrant 
you  not  now,  though  you  have  been  complaining  of 
twitches  two  or  three  times ;  and  you  know  the  gouty 
feafon  is  coming  on.  Why  will  you  be  fo  neglectful  of 
your  health,  Sir  Harry  ?  I  proteft  I  am  forced  to  watch 
you  like  an  infant. 

S.  Har.  My  lovey  takes  care  of  me,  and  I  am  ob- 
liged to  her. 

L.  Syc.  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me  then,  fince 
you  are  fatisfied  I  never  fpeak  but  for  your  good.— * 
I  thought,  Mifs  Sycamore,  you  were  to  have  followed, 
your  papa  and  me  into  the  garden. — How  far  did  you 
go  with  that  wench  ? 

The.  They  are  gipfies,  madam,  they  fay.  Indeed  I 
don't  know  what  they  are. 

L.  Syc,  I  wifh  Mifs,  you  would  learn  to  give  a  ra- 
tional anfwer.  •  •  > 

S.  Har.  Eh !  what's  that  ?  gipfies !  Have  we  gipfies 
"here  ?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  future 
events  ;  diviners,  fortune-tellers  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  your  wor/hip,  we1!!  tell  your  fortune,  or 
her  Ladyfnip's,  for  a  crum  of  bread,  or  a  little  broken 
victuals:  what  you  throw  to  your  dogs,  an  pleafe  you. 

S.  Har.  Broken  victuals,  huiley !  How  do  you 
think  we  mould  have  broken  victuals  ? — If  we  are  at 
home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get  forne  fuch  thing 
from  the  cook:  but  here  we  are  only  on  a  viiit  to  a 
friend's  houfe,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kitchen 
at  all. 

L.  Syc.  And  do  you  think,  Sir  Harry,  it  is  neceflary 
to  give  the  creature  an  account. 

S.  Har.  No,  love,  no;  but  what  can  you  fay  to 

obftinate  people  ? Get  you  gone,  bold  face. — I  once 

knew  a  merchant's  wife  in  the  city,  mjr  lady,  who  had 
her  fortune  told  by  fome  of  thofe  gipiies.  "  They  laid 
flic  fhpuld  die  at  fuch  a  time ;  and  I  warrant,  as  fure  as 
D  a  the 
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the  day  came,  the  peer  gentlewoman  actually  died  with 

the  conceit. Come,  DofTy,  your  mamma  and  I 

are  going  to  take  a  wdk. My  lady,  will  you  have 

hold  of  my  arm  ? 

L.  Syc.  No,  Sir  Harry,  I  choofe  to  go  bymyfelf. 
Mer.  Now,  love,  affift  me — [Turning  to  the  gipfies.~] 

Follow  and  take  all  your  cues  from  me Nay,  but 

good  lady  and  gentleman,  you  won't  go  without  re- 
membering the  poor  gipfies. 

S.  Har.  Key!  here  is  all  the  gang  after  us. 
Gip.  Pray,  your  noble  honour. 
L.  Syc.  Come  back  in  the  garden}  we  mail  be  co- 
.vered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  commiferation. 
L.  Syc.  They  prefs  upon  us  more  and  more;    yet 
that  girl  has  no  mind  to  leave  them :   I  fliall  fwnon  away. 
S.  Har.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  lady;  let  me  ad- 
vance. AIR. 

You  vile  pack  of  vagabonds,  what  do  you  mean? 
I'll  maul  you  rafcailionsy 

Ye  iaiter-demallions 

If  one  of  you.  tome  within  reach  of  my  cane. 
Such  surfed  aJfur.'a.LC, 
""Tis  fajt  all  endurance. 
Nay,  nay,  pray  come  away. 
'They're  iyars  and  thieves, 
And  he  that  believes 
Their  foolijh  predictions  t 
Will  find  them  but  fictions, 

A  bubble  that  always  deceives. 

SCENE  VIII. 

MERVIN,  THEODOSIA,  FANNY,  GIPSIES. 
Fan.  Oh!  mercy,  dear — The  gentleman  is  fo  bold, 
'tis  well  if  he  does  not  bring  us  into  trouble.     Who 
knows  but  this  may  be  a  juftice  of  peace !  and  fee,  he's 
following  them  into  the  garden ! 

i/?  G//>.  Well,  'tis  all  your  feeking,  Fan. 
Yc.n.   We  mall  have  warrants  to  take  us  up,   I'll  be 
\\  eife.     We  had  better  run  away,  the  fervants 
will  come  out  with  flicks  to  lick  iio.  Mer. 
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Mer .  Curfed  ill  fortune — [Here  Mervin  returns  ivith 
gipfies.~\ — She's  gone,  and,  perhaps,  I  mall  not  have 
another  opportunity — And  you,  ye  blundering  block- 
head, I  won't  give  you  a  halfpenny Why  did  you 

not  clap  too  the  garden  dcor,  when  I  called  to  you, 
before  the  young  lady  got  in?  The  key  was  on  the 
outfide,  which  would  have  given  me  feme  time  for  an 
(explanation. 

id  dp.  An  pleafe  your  honour  I  was  dubus. 

Mer.  Dubus!  plague  choak  ye— —However,  it  is 
fome  fatisfaftion  that  I  have  been  able  to  let  her  fee  me, 
and  know  where  I  am  [Titming  to  the  gipjies,  who  go  off.~] 
Go,  get  you  gone,  all  of  you,  about  your  bufinels . 

The.  Diiappeared,  fled!  [Theodojia  appears  in  the 
pavilion.'] — Oh,  how  unlucky  this  is  ! — Could  he  not 
have  patience  to  wait  a  moment  ? 

Mer.  I  know  not  what  to  refolve  on, 

The.  Hem! 

Mer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

The.  Mr.  Mer v in! 

Mer.  What  do  I  fee !—  'Tis  me,  'tis  Hie  herfelf !—  Oh, 
Theodofia! — Shall  I  climb  the  wall  and  come  up  to  you  ? 

The.  No ;  fpeak  foftly :  Sir  Harry  and  my  Lady  fit 
below  at  the  end  of  the  walk — How  much  am  I  obliged 
to  you  for  taking  this  trouble. 

Mer.  When  their  happinefs  is  at  ftake,  what  is  it 
men  will  not  attempt? — Say  but  you  love  me. 

The.  What  proof  would  you  have  me  give  you? — I 
know  but  of  one :  if  you  pleafe  I  am  willing  to  go  off 
with  you. 

Mer.  Are  you ! — Would  to  Heaven  I  had  brought  a 
carriage ! 

The.  How  did  you  come? — Have  you  not  horfes  ? 

Mer.  No;  there's  another  misfortune. —To  avoid 

fufjpicion,  there  being  but  one  little  public-houfe  in  the 
village,  I  difpatched  my  fervant  with  them,  about  an 
hour  a»o,  to  wait  for  me  at  a  town  twelve  miles  dif- 
tant,  whither  I  pretended  to  go;  but  alighting  a  mile 
off,  I  equipt  myielf,  and  came  back  as  you  fee :  neither 
L.ui  we.  nearer  than  this  town,  get  a  poft-chaife. 

P  3  », 
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The.  You  iay  you  have  made  a  confidant  of  the 
miller's  fon: — return  to  your  place  of  rendezvous  : — my 
father  has  been  afked  this  moment,  by  Lord  Aimworth, 
who  is  in  the  garden,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  down  to 
the  Mill:  they  will  go  before  dinner;  and  it  (hall  be 
hard  if  I  cannot  contrive  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Mer.   And  what  then 

The.  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  devife  fome 
method  to  carry  me  from  hence :  and  I'll  take  care  you 
lhall  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to  me. 

Met:  Well,  but  dear  Theodofia 

AIR. 

The.         Kiftt  hift!  I  bear  my  mother  call 

Fr^yihee  be  •  one ; 
We'll  meet  anon : 

Catch  this,  and  this 

Elo-w  me  a  kij's 
In  pledge  of  promts' d  truth ,  that's  all. 

Fare--wtl! and  yet  a  moment  ft  ay  j 

Something  bejlde  I  had  to  J~py : 

Well9  "tit  forgot* 
No  matter  what — v    •  ••• 
Love  grant  us  grace  $ 
The  mUFs  the  place : 
She  calls  again,  I  mufl  a<way. 

SCENE  IX. 
MERVIN,  FANNY. 

Fan.  Pleafe  your  honour,  you  were  fo  kind  as  to  fay 
you  would  remember  my  fellow-travellers  for  their 
trouble :  and  they  think  I  have  gotten  the  money. 

Mer.  Oh,  here;  give  them  this — [Gives  her  money, .] 
And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot,  you  have  brought 
me  fo  cleverly  through  my  bufmefs,  that  I  rnuft 

fan.  Oh,  Lord! — your  honour — [Merwitt  kijj'es  her.] 
Pray  don't . kifs  me  again. 

Mer.  Again,    and  again. There's  a  thought 

come  into  my  head. — Theodofia  will  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  putting  on  the  drefs  of  a  filler  of  mine. 
~So,  and  fo  only  we  may  efcape  to-night, — This 

girl, 
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girl,  for  a  little  money,  will  provide  us  with  necefla- 

vies. 

Fan.  Dear  gracious!  I  warrant  you,  now,  I  am  as 
red  as  my  petticoat :  why  would  you  royfter  and  touzle 
one  fo  ? — It  Ralph  was  to  fee  you,  he'd  be  as  jealous  as 
the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph!  never  mind  him. — There's  a 
guinea  for  thee. 

Fan.  What,  a  golden  guinea  ?'  . 
Mer.  Yes  j  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  do  as  I 
defire  thee,  thou  flia't  have  twenty. 
Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 
Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids  me? 
Mer.  You  mall. 
Fan.  Precious  heart!  He's  a fweet  gentleman! — Icod 

I  have  a  great  mind 

Mer.  What  art  thou  thinking  about  ? 
Fan.  Thinking,  your  honour? — Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mer.  Indeed,   fo  merry. 

Fan.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  thinking  about,  net 
I — Ha,  hi,  ha ! — Twenty  guineas ! 
Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  malt  have  them. 
Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mer.  By  Heaven  I  am  ferious. 
Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Why  then  I'll  do  whatever  your 
honour  pleafes. 

Mer.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  fee  that  all  keeps  quiet: 
you'll  find  me  prefently  at  the  mill,  where  we'll  talk 
farther. 

AIR. 
Tes,  "'tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divine ! 

/  muft,  I  will  pojjefs  thee : 
Oh,  *what  delight  within  my  arms  to  prefs  thee! 

To  kifs,  and  call  thee  nine ! 
Let  me  this  only  blifs  enjoy ; 
That  ne'er  can  <wafte,  that  ne'er  can  cloy : 
All  other  pleafures  I  re/ign. 
Why  Jhould  we  dally j 
Stand  jbilli  Jhally  \ 

Let 
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Let  fortune  fmile  or  frown } 

Love  'will  attend  us  j 

Lo<ve  'will  befriend  us ; 
And  all  our  wi/hes  crown. 

SCENE  X. 
FANNY,  RALPH. 

Fan.  What  a  dear  kind  foul  he  Is — Here  comes 
Ralph — I  can  tell  him,  unlefs  he  makes  me  his  lawful 
wife,  as  he  has  often  faid  he  would,  the  devil  a  word 
more  mall  he  fpeak  to  me. 

RaL  So,  Fan,  where's  the  gentleman? 

Fan.  How  mould  I  know  where  he  is  j  what  do  you 
afk  me  for? 

Rat.  There's  no  harm  in  putting  a  civil  queftion,  be 
there?  Why  you  look  as  crofs  and  ill-natured 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do — and  mayhap  I  have 
where- withal  for  it. 

RaL  Why,  has  the  gentleman  offered  any  thing  un- 
civil? Ecod,  I'd  try  a  bout  as  foon  as  look  at  him. 

Fan.  He  offer — no — he's  a  gentleman  every  inch  of 
him;  but  you  are  fenfible,  Ralph,  you  have  been  pro- 
mifmg  me,  a  great  while,  this,  and  that,  and  t'other; 
and,  when  all  comes  to  all,  I  don't  fee  but  you  are  like 
the  reft  of  them. 

RaL  Why,  what  is  it  I  have  promifed  ? 

Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have,  a  hun- 
dred times. 

RaL  Well,  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you'll  have  patience. 

Fan.  Patience!  me  no  patience;  you  may  do  it  now 
if  you  pleafe. 

RaL  Well,  but  fuppofe  I  don't  pleafe?  I  tell  you, 
Fan,  you're  a  fool,  and  wan-:  to  quarrel  with  your  bread 
and  butter;  I  have  had  anger  enow  from  feyther already 
upon  your  account,  and  you  want  me  to  come  by  more. 
As  I  faid,  if  you  have  patience,  mayhap  things  may 
fall  out,  and  mayhap  not. 

Fan.  With  all  my  heart,  then;  and  now  I  know 
your  mind,  you  may  go  hang  yqurfeli, 

Rql.  Ay,  ay. 

Tan, 
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Fan.  Yes,  you  may — who  cares  for  you  ? 
Ral.  Well,  and  who  cares  for  you,  an  you  go  to  that  ? 
Fan.  A  menial  feller — Go  mind  your  mill  and  your 
drudgery  j  I  don't  think  you  worthy  to  wipe  my  fhoes 
— feller. 

Ral.  Nay,  but  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head :  odds  flefh !  I  would  fain  know  what  fly  bites  all 
of  a  fudden  now. 

Fan.  Marry  come  up,  the  beft  gentlemen's  fons  in 
the  country  have  made  me  proffers}  and  if  one  is  a 
mifs,  be  a  mifs  to  a  gentleman,  I  fay,  that  will  give 
one  fine  cloaths,  and  take  one  to  fee  the  fhow,  and  put 
money  in  one's  pocket. 

Ral.  Whu,  whu — [Hits  Mm  ajlap.~\  What's  that  for  ? 
Fan.  What  do  you  whiffle  for,  then  ?  Do  you  think 
I  am  a  dog  ? 

Ral.  Never  from  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to 
give  you,  with  this  fwitch  in  my  hand  here,  as  good  a 
lacing 

Fan.  Touch  me,  if  you  dare:  touch  me,  and  I'll 
fvvear  my  life  againft  you. 

Ral.  A  murrain!  with  her  damh'd  little  fifr  as  hard 
as  fne  could  draw. 

Fan.  Wei!,  it's  good  enough  for  you;  I'm  not  ne- 
cefiltated  to  take  up  with  the  impudence  of  fuch  a  low^ 

lived  monkey  as  you  are. A  gentleman's  my  friend, 

and  I  can  have  twenty  guineas  in  my  hand,  all  as  good 
as  this  is. 

Ral.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  eh  ? 
Fan.  Yes,  from  him — fo  you  may  take  your  pro- 
mife  of  marriage ;  I  don't  value  it  that — \_fpits]  and  if 
you  fpeak  to  me  I'll  flap  your  chops  again. 

AIR. 
Lord,  Sir,  you  fcetn  mighty  uneajy ; 

But  I  the  refufal  can  bear : 
I  warrant  1  Jball  not  run  crazy, 

Nor  die  in  a  jit  of  dcfpair. 
If  fo  you  fuppofe,  you're  mi/taken  ; 
For,  Sir,  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
I'm  not  fuck  a  maiden  forfaken, 
But  1  have  t*wo  firings  to  my  bo-iv. 
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SCENE  XI. 

RALPH. 

Indeed  !  Now  Til  be  judg'd  "by  any  foul  living  in 
ihe  world,  if  ever  there  was  a  viler  piece  of  treachery 
than  this  here ;  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  true  friend 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  fo  I  have  faid  a  hun- 
dred times !  A  couple  of  bafe  deceitful after  all  my 

love  and  kindnefs  fhewn!  Well,  I'll  be  revenged  j  fee 

an  I  be'nt Marfter  Marvint,  that's  his  name,  an 

he  do  not  fham  it :  he  has  come  here  and  difguifed  un- 
felf  j  whereof  'tis  contrary  to  law  fo  to  do :  befides,  I 
do  partly  know  why  he  did  it;  and  I'll  fifh  out  the 
whole  conjuration,  and  go  up  to  the  caftle  and  tell  every 
iyllable;  a  fhan't  carry  a  wench  from  me,  were  he 
twenty  times  the  mon  he  is,  and  twenty  times  to  that 
again ;  and  moreover  than  fo,  the  firft  time  I  meet  un, 
I'll  knock  un  down,  tho'f  'twas  before  my  Lord  him- 
f'elf ;  and  he  may  capias  me  for  it  afterwards  an  he  wull. 

AIR. 

As  they  count  me  fuch  a  ninny  ? 
So  to  let  them  rule  the  roaft  j 
Til  bet  any  one  a  guinea 

'They  have  feared  without  their  boft. 
But  if  I  don't  Jhew  him  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  thafs  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 
'Then  let  me  pafs  for  a  fool  and  an  afs* 

'To  be  fure  yon  Jly  cajoler 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  done, 

When  he  found  the  little  flroUer 
Was  fo  eajy  to  be  won. 

But  if  I  don't  Jbew  him  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  thafs  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 
'Then  let  me  pafs  for  a  fool  or  an  afs. 

SCENE  XII. 

Changes  to  a  Room  in  the  Mill-,  two  Chairs,  with  a 
Table,  and  a  Tankard  of  Beer. 

F  AIRFIELD,  GILES. 

Fat.  In  fhort,  farmer,  I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to 

thee. 
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thee.  I  have  fpoken  to  her  all  I  can;  but  I  think  chil- 
dren were  born  to  pull  the  grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to 
the  grave  with  forrow. 

Giles.  Nay,  Matter  Fairfield,  don't  take  on  about  it: 
belike  Mifs  Pat  has  another  love :  and  if  fo,  in  Heaven's- 
name  be't :  what's  one  man's  meat,  as  the  faying  is>  is 
another  man's  poifon;  and,  tho'f  feme  might  find  me 
well  enough  to  their  fancy,  let  in  cafe  I  don't  fuither's, 
why  there's  no  harm  done. 

Fat.  Well  but,  neighbour,  I  have  put  that  to  her ; 
and  the  ftory  is,  me  has  no  inclination  to  marry  any 
onej  all  me  defires,  is,  to  ft  ay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  me. 

Giles.  Mafter  Fairfield here's  towards  your  good 

health. 

Fat.  Thank  thee,  friend  G  iles — and  here's  towards 
thine. — I  promife  thee,  had  things  gone  as  we  propofed, 
thou  fhould'ft  have  had  one  half  of  what  I  was  worth, 
to  the  uttermoft- farthing. 

Giles.  Why  to  be  lure,  Mafter  Fairfield,  I  am  not 
the  leis  obligated  to  your  good-will ;  but,  as  to  that 
matter,  had  I  married,  it  fhould  not  have  been  for  the 
lucre  of  gain ;  but  if  I  do  like  a  girl,  do  you  fee,  I  do 
like  her;  ay,  and  I'd  take  her,  faving  refpecl,  if  (he 
had  not  a  fecond  petticoat. 

Fai.  Well  faid — where  love  is,  with  a  little  induf- 
try,  what  have  a  young  couple  to  be  afraid  of?  And, 
by  the  Lord  Harry,  for  all  that's  paft,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  we  (hall  bring  our  matters  to  bear  yet — Young 
women  you  know,  friend  Giles 

Giles.  Why,  that's  what  I  have  been  thinking  with 
myieif,  Mafter  Fairfield. 

Fai.  Come,  then,  mend  thy  draught. — Duce  take  me 
if  I  let  it  drop  fo — But,  in  any  caie,  don't  you  go  to 
make  yourfelf  uneafy. 

Giles.  Uneafy,  Mafter  Fairfield ;  what  good  would 
that  do  ? — For  fartin,  feeing  how  things  were,  I  mould 
have  been  very  glad  they  had  gone  accordingly  ;  but  if 
they  change,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine  vou  know. 

AIR. 
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AIR. 

Zooh!  <why  Jboidd  1  fit  down  and  grieve? 

No  cafe  fo  hardy  there  mayn't  he  had 
Some  medicine  to  relieve. 

Here's  nvbat  maftcrs  all  dif afters : 
/;  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer, 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  1  cheer : 
If  one  pretty  damjelfail  mey 

from  another  1  may  find 

Return  more  kind; 
What  a  murrain  then  Jhould  ail  me  '• 

All  girls  are  not  of  a  wind. 
He's  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy  $ 
So  here's  to  thee,  bom: ft  boy. 

SCENE  XIII. 
FAIRFIELD,  LORD  AIMWORTH. 

Fai.  O  the  goodnefs,  his  Lordfhip's  honour — you 
are  come  into  a  litter  d  place,  my  noble  Sir — the  arm- 
chair  will  it  pleaie  your  honour  to  repoie  you  on 

this,  till  a  better • 

L.  Aim.  Thank  you,  miller,  there's  no  occafion  for 

cither. 1  only  want  to  fpeak  a  few  words  to  you, 

and  have  company  waiting  for  me  without. 

Fai.  Without won't  their  honours  favour  my 

poor  hovel  fo  far 

L.  Aim.  No,  miller,  let  them  ftay  where  they  are. 
— I  find  you  are  about  marrying  your  daughter — I 
know  the  great  regard  my  mother  had  for  herj  and  am 
iatisfied,  that  nothing  but  her  fudden  death  could  have 
prevented  her  leaving  her  a  handfome  provifion. 

Fai.  Deai-,  my  Lord,  your  noble  mother,  you,  and 
all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours  on  favours  on  my 
poor  child. 

L.  Aim.  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her  me  has 
fully  merited 

Fai.  Why,  to  be  fure,  my  Lord,  me  is  a  very  good  girl . 

L.  Aim.  JPoor  old  man — but  thofe  are  tears  of  fatis- 

faclion. Here,  Mailer  Fail-field,  to  bring  matters 

to 
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to   a    fhort  conclusion,    here   is  a  bill  of  ;i    thoufand 

pounds. Portion  your  daughter  with  what  you 

think  convenient  of  it. 

'nils,  my  Lord  !  Prav  excufe  me ; 
e  me,  worthy  Sir;    too  much  has  been  done  ai- 
rescly,  and  we  have  no  pretenfions 

L.  Aim.  I  iniift  upon  your  taking  it. Put  it  up, 

ami  iby  no  mere. 

&?z.  Well,  my  Lord,  if  it  muft  be  fo:  but  indeed, 
indeed 

L.  Aim.  la  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  fatisfied 
would  pkaie  my  mother.  As  to  myfelf,  I  mall  take 
upon  me  all  the-  expences  of  Patty's  wedding,  and  have 
already  given  orders  about  it. 

¥ai.  Alas,  Sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous ;  but 
I  fear  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  profit  of  your  kind  inten- 
tions, xinlcfs  ycuwill  condefcend  to  i'peak  a  little  to  Patty. ' 

L.  Aim.  How  fpeak ! 

Fai.  Why,  my  Lord,  I  thought  we  had  pretty  well 
ordered  all  things  concerning  this  marriage;  but  all 
on  a  i'uddtn  the  girl  has  taken  it  into  her  head  not  to 
have  tht  farmer,  and  declares  (he  will  never  marry  at 

all. But  I  know,  my  Lord,  fhe'll  pay  great  refpecl 

tiling  you  fay:  and  if  you'll  but  lay  your  com- 
.  on  her  to  marry  him,  Fin  fure  fhe'll  do  it. 

L.  Aim.  Who,  I  lay  my  commands  on  her? 

Fat.  Yes,  pray,  my  Lord,  do  j  I'll  fend  her  in  to  you. 

L.  Aim.  "  Mafter  Fairfield,  \J? airfield  goes  out  and 

«*  returns.] — What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? — Re- 

«;  fail- to  marry  the  farmer! — Kow,  whv? — My  heart 

«  ia- thrown  in  an  agitation;  while  every  ftep  I  take 

63  but  to  lead  me  into  new  perplexities. 

fai,  "She's  coming,  my  Lord;  I  faid  you  were 
«'  here;11  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  her,  you  in- 
$jk  upon  the  match  going  forward  j  tell  her,  you  infill 
\i  pen  it,  my  Lord,  and  fpeak  a  little  angrily  to  her. 

SCENE  XIV. 

LORD  AIMWORTH,  PATTY. 

L.  A.m.  I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  confequence  of  our 
E  coaver- 
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cqnverfation  this  morning,  to  render  your  change  of  ftate 
as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I  could  :  but  your  father  tells 
me,  you  have  fallen  oxit  with  the  farmer  ?  has  any  thing 
happened,  fince  I  faw  you  laft,  to  alter  your  good  opi- 
nion of  him  ? 

Pat.  No,  ray  Lord,  I  am  in  the  fame  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  farmer  now  as  I  always  w3s. 

L.  slim.  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him,  you  told 

Pat.  My  Lord! 

L,  Aim.  Well,  no  matter — Poflibly  your  afFeclions 
are  engaged  elfewhere  :  let  me  but  know  the  man  that 
can  make  you  happy,  and  I  fwt-ar 

Pat.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  take  too  much  trouble 
upon  my  account. 

1  /,.  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  fomebody  ib  much 

beneath  ycxi,    you  are  afliamed  to  own  it ;    but  your 

efteem  confers  a  value  wherefoever  it  is  placed.     I  was 

too  harfli  with  you  this  morning :  our  inclinations  are- 

•  vir  own  power ;  they  m after  the  wifeft  of  us. 

Pat.  Pray,  pray  my  Lord,  talk  not  to  me  in  this- 
ftik--.  confider  me  as  one  deftined  by  birth  and  fortune 
to  the  mesneii:  condition  and  offices;  who  has  unhappily 
be^-n  apt  to  imbibe  fentirnents  contrary  to  them  !  Let 
me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride  and  vanity  have  ufurped 
an  improper  rule  ;  and  learn  to  know  myielf,  of  whom 
I  have  been  too  long  ignorant. 

L.  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  fome  one  fo  much- 
above  you,  you  are  afraid  to  own  it If  ib,  be  h;» 

rank  what  it  will,  he  is  to  be  envied  :  for  the  love  of  a 
woman  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  fentiment,  does  honour  t> 

a  monarch. What  meanj  that  downcaft  look, 

tears,  thofe  blufhes  ?  Dare  you  not  confide  in  me  ? — Do 
you  think,  Patty,  you  have  a  friend  in  the  world  woull 
iympfethtze  with  you  more  fmcercly  than  I  ? 

Pat.  What  fhall  I  anfwcr? — No,  my  Lord,  you  have 
ever  treated  me  with  a  kindnefs,  a  gencrcuty  of  which 
none  but  minds  like  your's  are  capable:  you  have  been 
my  inllruclor,  my  advii'er,  my  protestor;  but,,  my  Lord, 
you  have  been  too  good;  when  our  fjperiors  forget  the 

diilance 
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difcnnce  between  us,  we-  are  ibinetimes  led  to  forget  it 
too :  had  you  been  lefs  condefcending,  perhaps  I  had 
been  happier. 

/..  Aim.  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  I  made  you  un- 
happy: I,  who  would  fccriiice  my  own  felicity,  to  le- 
cure  your's  ? 

Pat.  I  beg.  my  Lord,  you  will  fufferme  to  be  gone: 
only  believe  me  lenfible  of  all  your  favours,  though  un- 
worthy of  the  linalleft. 

L.  Aim.  How  unworthy! — You  merit  every  tiling; 
my  relpecl,  my  efteem,  my  friendfhip,  and  my  love! 
— Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it:  your  beauty,  your  mo- 
t'efty,  your  understanding,  have  made  a  conqueft  of  my 
heart. — But  what  a.  world  do  we  live  in !  that,  while  I 
own  this ;  while  I  own  a  paflion  for  you,  founded  on  the 
jufteft,  the  nobleft  bafis,  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  confefs, 
the  fear  of  that  world,  its  taunts,  its  reproaches — 

Pat.  Ah,  Sir,  think  better  of  the  creature  you  have 
lulled,  than  to  fuppofe  I  ever  entertained  a  hope  tend- 
ing to  your  dishonour :  wo\ild  that  be  a  return  for  the 
favours  I  have  received?  Would  that  be  a  grateful 

reverence  for  the  memory  of  her Pity  and  pardon 

the  disturbance  of  a  mind  that  fears  to  enquire  too  mi- 
nutely into  its  own  fenfations. 1  am  unfortunate, 

my  Lord,  but  not  criminal. 

L.  Aim.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate:  for  my 
own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  you,  or  what  to 
propoie.to  myfelf. 

Pat.  Then,  my  Lord,  'tis  mine  to  a 61  as  I  ought: 
yet,  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place  in  your  efteem, 
imagine  me  not  infenfible  of  fo  high  a  diftinclion  j  or 
capable  of  lightly  turning  my  thoughts  towards  another. 

L.  Aim.  How  cruel  is  my  fituation ! 1  am  here, 

Party,  to  command  you  to  marry  the  man  who  has 
given  you  fo  much  uneafmefs. 

Pat.  My  Lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your  credit 
nnd  my  fafety,  it  fliould  be  fo:  I  hope  I  have  not  fo  ill 
profited  by  the  leflbns  of  your  noble  mother,  but  I  mall 
be  able  to  do  my  duty,  whenever  I  am  called  to  it : 
this  will  be  my  firft  iuppcrtj  time  and  refle&ion  will 
complete  the  work.  E^  AIR, 


afe, 
li'it 
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AIR. 

,  ch  ccnfe,  to  wffwbeltn  met 
li'itb  excels  of  bounty  rare\ 

t  am  1?  What  have  1?  tell  me, 
•     to  dcferve  your  meaneji  care  ? 
''Gain/}  our  fate  in  main's  rejiftance, 

Let  me  then  no  rrief  dif.kjl  ; 
But  refign'J,  at  bumble  dtjlance, 
Offer  vc-vjs  fw  your  >• 


Lord  AIM  WORTH,  PATTY,  Sir  HARRY  SYCAMOTIE, 
THEODOSIA,  GILES. 

S.  Har.  No  juftice  of  peace,  no  bailiffs,  no  headbo- 
rough! 

L.  Aim.  What1  s  the  matter,  Sirlinrry? 

S.  Har.  The  matter,  my  Lc; 
mining  the  conftru&ion  of  the  ir. 
fome  iinall  notion  of   mechrnic  , 
like  to  have  been  run  away  wilh  by  a  i.  •'. 

the.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you 
you  it  was  at  my  own  defuv 
me  the  canal. 

S.  Har.  Hold  your  tor.wue,  mifs.     I  don't  kno- 
hu  fine  is  you  had  to  let 
have  ftayed  fo  long  to:, 

.ir,  and  ill:  ;ut  of  her  v 

think  j;  to  me. 

L.  Aim.  I'll  wait  upon  you  when  you  punfc. 

S.  Har.  O!  but  my  Lord,  here's  a  poor  fellow;  it 
feems  his  midrcfs  has  conceived  feme  difi>;uft  r; 
him:  pray  has  her  father  fpoke  to  you  to  interpok 
authority  in  his  behalf? 

Giles.  If  :"p's  honour  would  be  fo  kind,  I 

would  ackn;  ui  me  lay. 

S.  Har.  Let  me  fpeak  —  [takes  Lord  Aim-ivorth  afide\ 
a  word  or  two  in  your  Ix>rd/hip"s  ear. 

the.  Well,  I  do  like  ''^Iv, 

it  we  can  but  put  it  into  execution  as  happily  as  we  have 
contrived  it.  —  [here  Patty  enters}  So,  my  dear  Patty,  you 

fee 
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fee  I  am  come  to  return  your  viiit  very-  loon;  but  this  is 
only  a  call  enpaffant  —  will  you  be  at  home  after  dinner? 
Pat.  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  condefcend  to 
honour  me  fo  far  j  but  it  is  what  I  cannot  expect. 
The.  O  fye,  why  not  - 
Giles.  Your  fervant,  Mils  Patty. 
Pat.  Farmer,  your  iervant. 

S.  Har.  Here  you  goodman  delver,  I  have  done  your 
buiinefsj  my  Lord  has  fpoke,  and  your  fortune's  made  : 
a  thoufand  pounds  at  prefent,  and  better  things  to  come  j 
his  Lcrdlliip  fays  he  will  be  your  friend, 

Giles.  I  do  hope,  then,  Mifs  Pat  will  make  all  up. 
.$'.  Har.  Mils  Pat,  make  up  !  ftand  out  of  the  way^ 
I'll  make  it  up. 

The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  me!  they're  ajeft$ 
Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  come  hither  : 
So  noiv  let  us  leave  them  together. 
L  .  A  im  .  Fa  revue  II,  then  / 
Pat.      -  ;  -  '•  --  For  e<ver  ! 
Giles.  ---  1  vow  and  proteftt 
"7<wv7J  kind  of  his  honour  ; 
To  gam  thus  upon  her  ; 
We're  fo  much  beholden  it  cant  be  expreft^ 
The.     I  feel  fometbing  here, 

'Tivixt  hoping  and  fear: 
Hcfte,  bflfte,  friendly  night, 
To  /heifer  our  Jfigbt-  —  - 
L.  Aim.  \   *  tboifind  difiraflisns  are  rendtxg  my  Ircafi. 

Pat.      O  mercy, 

Giles.  -  ^  —  Oh  dear!      , 

S.Iiar.  Why  Mifs,  ivilljou  mind  when  you*  re  fpoke  to,  or  not  f. 

Muft  1  ftand  in  waiting, 

While  you  re  here  a  grating? 


Giles.  She  curl  fie  s  !  —  Look  there, 

What  a  Jhape,  <uibat  an  air!  — 
All.      How  happy,  ho~v  wretched  '  how  tir\i  am  I  .' 

Your  Lordfti^s  obedient;  your  fer-'jant  }  good 
E  3  AC 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 
The  Portico  to  Lord  AIM  WORTH'S  H<2nfi. 
Enter  Lord  AIM  WORTH,  Sir  HARRY,  LaJj  SYCA- 
MORE. 
Sycamore. 

A  Wretch!  a  vile,   :  te  wretch!  coming  of 

fuch  a  race  as  mine;    and  having  an  example  like  me 
before  her! 

L.  Aim.  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  difquiet  your- 
felf :  you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentleman  lately  arrived 
from  London  has  been  about  the  place  to-day;  that  he 
has  difguifed  himielf  like  a  gipfey,  came  hither,  and 
had  fome  converfation  with  your  daughter;  you  are 
even  told,  that  there  is  a  deiign  formed  for  their  goir.'j 
off  together  j  but  poflibly  there  may  be  fome  miilake  in 
all  this. 

S.  Har.  Ay,  but  my  Lord,  the  lad  tells  us  the  gen- 
tleman's name;  we  have  feen  the  gipfies  ;  and  we  knew 
fne  has  had  a  hankering 

L.  Sjc.  Sir  PLirry,  my  clear,  why  will  you  put  i:i 
your  word,  when  you  hear  others  fpeaklng — I  p; 
my  Lord,  I'm  in  fuch  confufion,  I  know  not  what  to 
fay :   I  can  hardly  fupport  myfelf. 

L.  Aim.  This  gentleman,  it  feems,  is  at  a  little  inn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

S.  Har.  I  wiih  it  was  pofiible  to  have  a  file  of  muf- 
queteers,  my  Lord ;  I  could  head  them  myfelf,  ' 
in  the  militia:  ;r:id  we  would  go  and  feize  him  dSr, 

L.  Aim.  Softy,  my  dear  Sir;  let  us  proceed  with  a 
little  lefs  violence  in  this  matter,  I  befeech  you.  We 
fhould  firft  fee  the  young  lady Where  is  Mils  Syca- 
more, madam  ? 

/,.  Sjc.  Really,  my  Lord,  I  don't  know;  I  f 
go  into  the  garden  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  from 
our  chamber  window. 

S.  Har,  Into  the  garden!    perhaps   (he  has  got-  an 
inkling  of  our  being  informed   of  this  at," 
gone  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  pond.      Dcip'ir,    nv 
Lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  things.     'Twas  V 

Wedi 
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bei ere  we  left  London,  that  I  faw,  taken 
out  of  Rofamond's  pond,    in  Saint  James's  Par 
likeh  -Vwinan  as  ever  you  would  deiire  to  lit 

your  eyes  on,  in  a  new  cailimanco  petticoat,  and  a  pair 
of  filver  buckles  in  her  fnoes. 

L.  Aim.  I  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  any  fuch  fatal 
accident  happening  at  prefent;  but  will  you  oblige  me, 
Sir  Harry  ? 

S.  liar.  Surely,  my  Lord 

L.  Aim.  Wilr'you  ccmmit  the  whole  direction  of  this 
affair  to  rny  prudence  ? 

S.  Bar.  My  dear,  you  hear  what  his  Lordfhip  lays. 

L.  Syc.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  fo  much  afharn'd,  I 
don't  know  what  to  anf\v?r ;  the  fault  of  my  daughter. — 

L.  Aim.  Don't  mention  it,  madam  j  the  fault  has 
been  mine,  who  .have  been  innocently  the  occafion  of  a 
young  lady's  transgreffing  a  point  of  dxity  and  deco- 
ram,  which,  otherwife,  me  would  never  have  violated . 
But  if  you,  and  Sir  Harry,  will  walk  in  and  repofe 
yourfelves,  I  hope  to  fettle  every  thing  to  the  general 
iatisfaclion. 

L.  Syc.  Come  in,  Sir  Harry.  \Exit. 

L.  Aim.  I  am  fure,  my  good  friend,  had  I  known 
that  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  Mifs  Sycamore's  inclina- 
tions, in  the  happinefs  I  propofed  to  myfelf 

S.  Har.  My  Lord,  'tis  all  a  cafe My  grandfather, 

by  the  mother's  fide,  was  a  very  fenfible  man — he  was 
elected  knight  of  the  mire  in  five  fucceffive  parliaments ; 
and  died  high  meriffof  his  county — a  man  of  fine  parts, 
fine  talents,  and  one  of  the  moft  curiofeil  docker  of 
horfes  in  all  England  (but  that  he  did  only  now  and 

then  for  his  amufement) And  he  ufed  to  fay,  my 

Lord,  that  the  female  fex  were  good  for  nothing  but  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  breed  diiturbance. 

L.  Aim.  The  ladies  were  very  little  obliged  to  your 
anceftor,  Sir  Harry ;  but  for  my  part,  I  have  a  more 
favourable  opinion 

S.  Har.  You  are  in  the  wrong,  my  Lord  j  with  fub- 
miiiion,  you  are  really  in  the  wrong. 

AIR. 
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AIR. 

To  f peak  my  mind  of 'woman  kindt 

In  one  --word  "'tis  this ; 
By  nature  tbey*re  defignd, 

To  fay  and  do  amifs. 

Be  they  maids,  be  they  wives, 
Alike  they  plague  our  Kvft : 
Wanton,  headjircng,  cunning,  vain. 
Born  to  cheat,  and  give  men  pain.  • 

Their  fludy  day  and  night, 
Is  m'ifchief,  their  delight : 
And  ifiue  Jbould prevent, 
At  one  door  tbtir  inir,ii  ; 
They  quickly  turn  about, 
And  find  another  out. 


SCENE  II. 
<c  Lord  AIMWORTH,"  Enter  FAIRFIELD,  "  RALPH." 

"  RaL  Dear  goodneis,  my  Lord,  I  doubts  I  have 
t(  done  iorae  wrong  here  j  I  hope  your  honour  will  for- 
"  '.;ive  me;  to  he  fartin,  if  I  had  known 

"  L.  Aim.  You  have  done  nothing  but  what's  very 
<:  right,  my  lad ;  don't  make  youriclt  uneafy." — How 
now,  Mafter Fairfield,  what  brings  you  here? 

Fat.  I  am  come,  my  Lord,  to  thank  you  for  your 
bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this  morning,  and  moft 
humbly  to  intreat  your  Lordihip  to  receive  it  at  our 
hands  again. 

L.  Aim.  Ay — why,  what's  the  matter? 

Fai.  I  don't  know,  my  Lord ;  it  feems  ycur  gene- 
rofity  to  my  poor  girl  has  been  noifed  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  fome  evil-minded  people  have  put  it 
into  the  young  man's  head,  that  was  to  marry  her,  that 
you  would  never  have  made  her  a  prefent  fo  much 
above  her  deferts  and  expectations,  it"  it  had  not  been 
upon  forne  naughty  account :  now,  my  Lord,  I  am  a 
poor  man,  'tis  true,  and  a  mean  one;  but  I  and  iny 
father,  and  my  father's  father,  have  lived  tenants  upon 
your  Lordihip's  eftate,  where  we  have  always  been 

known 
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known  for  honed  men;  and  it  fhall  never  be  fald,  that 
Fan-field,  the  miller,  became  rich  in  his  old  days  by 
the  wages  of  his  child's  fliame. 

L.  Aim.  What  then,  Mafter  Falrfield,  do  you  be- 

Fai.  No,  my  Lord,  no,  Heaven  forbid  ;  but  when  I 
'ccnfider  the  fum,  it  is  too  much  for  us;  "  it  Is  indeed, 
"  my  Lord/1  and  enough  to  make  bad  folks  talk: 
betides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly  alter'd;  me  os'd  to  be 
the  life  of  every  place  fhe  came  into  ;  but  fince  her  being 
at  home,  I  have  feen  nothing  from  her  but  fadnefs  and 
watery  eyes. 

L.  Aim.  The  fanner  then  refufes  to  marry  Pattr, 
notwithstanding  their  late  reconciliation. 

Fai.  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  does  indeed  ;  and  has  madr 
a  wicked  noife,  and  ufed  us  in  a  very  bale  manner:  I 
did  not  think  farmer  Giles  would  have  been  Ib  ready 
to  believe  i'uch  a  thing  of  us. 

L.  Aim.  Well,  Mafter  Fa  irfield,  I  v/ill  not  prefs  on 
you  a  donation,  the  rejection  pf  which  does  you  Ib  much 
credit;  you  may  take  my  word,  however,  that  your 
fears  upon  this  cccaiion  are  entirely  ground  lefs:  but 
this  is  not  enough,  as  I  have  been  the  means  of  lofing 
your  daughter  onehufband,  it  is  but  juft  I  mould  get  her 
another;  and,  fince  the  fanner  is  fo  icrupulous,  there  is 
a.  yeung  man  in  the  hcufe  here,  whom  I  have  fome  in- 
fluence over,  and  I  dare  fay  he  will  be  L'fs  iqueami/h. 

Fai.  To  be  fare,  my  Lord,  you  have,  in  all  honed 
ways,  a  right  to  difpoie  of  me  and  mine,  as  you  think 
proper. 

L.  Aim.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring  Patty 
hither;  I  fnall  not  be  eafy  till  I  have  given  you  entirt 
fatisfaclion.  But,  flay  and  take  a  letter,  which  I  am 
ftepping  into  my  ftudy  to  write:  I"  11  order  a  chaife  to 
be  got  iv-dy,  that  you  may  go  back  and  forward  with 
-  - 


AIR. 

Let  me  fy  -  hence  tyrant  fafl/iony 

'teach  to  fertile  viiiids  your  law, 
Curb  in  them  each  gcnrous  -p.ijjic^ 

c-v'rj1  motion  keep  in  a<we*  Shall 
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Shall  I,  in  thy  trammels  going, 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart? 
While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  g!o~vlng! 

With  my  life  Til  J'ocncr  part. 


SCENE  III. 
FANNY  following  RALPH. 

Fan.  Ralph,  Ralph  ! 

Ral.  What  do  you  want  with  me,  eh  ? 

Fan.  Lord,  I  never  knowed  fuch  a  man  as  you  are, 
fiiice  I  com'd  into  the  world  ;  a  body  can't  {peak  to 
you,  but  you  falls  ftrait  ways  into  a  pafilcn:  I  followed 
you  up  from  the  houfe,  only  you  run  fo.  there  was  no 
luch  a  thing  as  overtaking  you,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing there  at  the  back  door  ever  fo  long. 

Ral.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  wait  at  the  fore 
<loor,  if  you  like  it:  but  I  forewarn  you  and  your  gang 
not  to  keep  lurking  about  our  mill  any  longer;  for  if 
you  do,  I'll  lend  the  con  (bible  after  you,  and  have  you, 
every  mother's  fldn,  clapt  into  the  county  gaol,  you 
are  iuch  a  pack  of  thieves,  one  can't  hang  fo  much  as 
a  rag  to  dry  for  you:  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
couple  of  them  came  into  cur  kitchen  to  beg  a  handful 
of  dirty  flour  to  make  them  cakes,  and  before  the  wench 
could  turn  about,  they  had  whipped  off  three  brais  can- 
/dlefticks,  and  a  pot-lid. 

Fan.  Well,  fure  it  was  not  I. 

Ral.  Then  you  know  that  old  rafcal,  that  you  c?ll 
father  j  the  laft  time  I  catch'd  him  laying  fnares  for  the 
hares,  I  told  him  I'd  inform  the  game-keeper,  and  I'll 
expofe  all  - 

Fan.  Ah,  dear  Ralph,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 

Ral.  Yes  I  will  he  an£ry  with  you  —  what  do  YOU 
come  nigh  me  for?  —  You  ihan't  touch  me  —  There's 
the  fkirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you  do  but  lay  a  finger  on 
it,  my  Lord's  bailiff  is  here  in  the  court,  and  I'll  call 
him  and  give  you  to  him. 

Fan.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  I'll  go  down  on  my  knees. 
Rat.  I  tell  you  I  won't.  —  No,  no,  follow  your  gen- 

tleman j 
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tleman;  or  go  live  upon  your  old  fare,  craws  and  pole- 
cats, and  fheep  that  die  of  the  rot;  pick  the  dead  fowl 
oil"  the  dung-hills,  and  i^ucnch  your  thirls:  at  the  r-ext 
ditch,  'tis  the  fitted  liqucr  to  warn  down  fuch  dainties 
— ikulking  about  from  barn  to  barn,  and  lying  upon 
wet  ftraw,  on  commons,  and  in  green  lanes — go  and  be 
whipt  from  par'ifh  to  parhli,  as  you  ufed  to  be. 

Fan.  Hew  can  you  talk  ic  unkind  ? 

RaL  And  fee  whethtr  you  will  get  what  will  keep 
you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes,  and  coming  with, 
pillows  under  your  apron,  among  the  young  farmers 
wives,  to  make  believe  you  are  a  breeding,  -with  "  the 
Lord  Almighty  blei's  you,  f.veet  mitbrels,  you  cannot 
tell  how  ibon  it  may  be  your  own  ca»e."  You  know 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  your  tricks — and  how  you 
turn  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes,  pretending  you  were 
-itruck  blind  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

F&n.  Pray  don't  be  angry,  Ralph. 

Ral.  Yes  but  I  will  thd' ;  fpread  your  cobwebs  to* 
caich  flies,  I  am  an  old  wafp,  and  don't  value  them  a: 
button. 

.  AIR. 

ir ben  you  inert  a  lender  creature. 
Neat  in  limb,  and  fair  in  feature,- 
Full  oj  kindnefs  and  good-nature, 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  Jhe  j 
Happy  mortal!  io  frjjefs  her, 
In  jour  L:'fjm,  <ujar?K,  andprefs  her, 
Morning,  ?2con,  and  night,  car  eft  ber^ 

And  be  fond,  as  fond  can  be. 

But  if  one  you  meet  tbafs  froward, 
S<a*cj}jiltiagt  and  untc~Mard, 
uhnuld  you  aft  the  nvbi.nl tig  cowar dt 

'Tzj  to  mend  her  ne'er  tbe  ivbit: 
Notbimfs  tough  enough  io  bind; 
Tshen  agog,  when  once  you  jlnd  ber> 
Let  her  go  and  never  mind  her : 

Heart  alive,  ys;,- re  fairly  quit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE   IV. 

FANNY: 

"  I  wifh  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I  don't  know 
**  what's  come  over  me  j  I  have  no  more  ilrength  than 
ft  a  babe;  a  ftraw  would  fling  me  down/* — He  has  a 
heart  as  hard  as  any  psrifh-olKcer ;  I  don't  doubt  now 
but  he  would  ftand  by  and  fee  me  himfelf  $  and  we  fhall 
all  be  whipt,  and  ail  through  my  means. — The  devil  run 
away  with  the  gentleman,  and  his  twenty  guineas  too, 
for  leading  me  aftray :  if  I  had  known  Ralph  would 
have  taken  it  fo,  I  would  have  hanged  myfelf  before  I 
would  have  faid  a  word — but  I  thought  he  had  no  more 
gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O  •   --what  afimpleton  was  7, 
To  make  my  bed  at  fitch  a  rate! 

Nc^u  lay  tbcc  do'^n^  vain  j col,  a;i 
ciby  true  fovefetks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack, 

Will  call  kirn  back, 
No  tender  morels  bis  heart  allure ; 

/  could  bite 

My  tongue  thro*  fpite 

Some  plague  bc-iuitcfrdme,  that's  for  furs \ 


SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  a  Room  in  the  Miller" s  lioufe. 
Enter  GILES,  fdlowedby  PATTY  and  THZODOSIA. 

"  AIR. 
«*  Giles.  %  Women" 3  tongues  are  like  mill-clappers, 

ti  And  from  thence  they  learn  the  hfiac':, 

"  Of for-ever -founding  clack.''" 

Giles.  Why,  what  the  plague's  the  matter  with  you, 
what  do  you  fcold  at  me  for  ?  I  am  fure  I  did  not  fay 
an  uncivil  word,  as  I  know  of:  I'll  be  judged  by  the 
young  lady  if  I  did. 

i  Tat. 
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Pat'.  'Tis  very  well,  farmer;  all  I  delire  is,  that  you 
will  leave  the  houfe :  you  fte  my  father  is  not  at  home 
at  preient ;  when  he  is,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  fay, 
you  know  where  to  come. 

Giles.  Enough  laid,  I  don't  want  to  May  in  the  hcufe, 
not  I  j  and  I  don't  much  care  if  I  had  never  come  into  . 
it. 

The.  For  fname,  fanner,  down  on  your  knees  and  beg 
Mifs  Fail-field's  pardon  for  the  outrage  you  have  been 
guilty  of. 

Giles.  Beg  pardon,  mils,  for  what  ? — I  cod  that's  well 
enough  5  why  I  am  my  own  matter,  be'nt  I  ? — If  I  have 
no  mind  to  many,  there's  no  harm  in  that,  I  hope  :  'tis 
only  changing  hands. — This  morning  me  would  not  have 
me j  and  now  I  won't  have  me. 

Pat.  Have  you  ! — Heavens  and  earth !  do  you  think 
then  'tis  the  miffing  of  you  that  gives  me  concern  ? — ' 
No :  I  would  prefer  a  ftateof  beggary  a  thoufand  times 
beyond  any  thing  I  could  enjoy  with  you  :  and  be  aflured, 
if  ever  I  was  feemingly  contenting  to  fuch  a  facrifice, 
nothing  mould  have  compelled  me  to  it,  but  the  cruelty 
of  my  iituation. 

Giles.  Oh  as  for  that,  I  believes  you  ;  but  you  fee  the 
gudgeon  would  not  bite  as  I  told  you  a  bit  agone  you 
know :  we  farmers  never  love  to  reap  what  we  don't  low. 

Pat.  You  brutifli  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk 

Giles.  So,  now  fhe's  in  her  tantrums  again,  and  all 
for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing. 

Pat.  But  be  affured  my  lord  will  punifh  you  feverely 
for  daring  to  make  free  with  his  name. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it ;  did  I  ever  mention 
my  lord  ?  'Tis  a  curfed  lie. 

Tkeo.  Blefs  me  !  farmer ! 

Giles.  Why  it  is,  mifs and  I'll  make  her  prove 

II-V.T  words Then  what  does  fhemeanby  being  pu- 

nifhed  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobody,  nor  beholding  to 
nobody,  that  I  do  know  of  j  while  I  pays  my  rent,  my 
money,  I  believe,  is  as  good  as  another's  :  egad,  if  it 
goes  there,  I  think  there  be  thoi'e  deferve  to  be  punimed 
juore  than  I. 

F  Pat. 
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Pat.  Was  ever  unfortunate  creature  piirfued  as  I  am, 

by  diftrefles  and  vexations  ! 

'The.  My  dear  Patty — See,  farmer,  you  have  thrown 

her  into  tears — Pray  be  comforted. 

AIR. 
Patty.  Oh  leave  me,  in  pity  \  The  fal/hood  I  fccrn  ; 

Forjlandsr  the  bofom  untainted  defies  : 
Bui  rudenefs  and  infults  are  not  to  be  borne, 
Tbo"  offered  by  wretches  <we' <ve  fenfe  to  deffAfe. 

Of  'women  defencelefs,  bo-w  cruel  the  fate  \ 
Pafs  ever  fo  cautious; fo  blamelefs  her  way, 

Nature,  and  envy,  lurk  always  in  wait, 
And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prey, 

SCENE  VI. 

MERVIN,  THEODOSIA. 

The.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not  you,  to 
fufFer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous  before  you  * 

Mer.  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers None  of 

the  company  had  two  fuits  of  apparel ;  fo  I  was  obliged 
to  purchafe  a  rag  of  one,  and  a  tatter  from  another,  at 
the  expence  of  ten  times  the  fum  they  would  fetch  at  tire 
paper-mill. 

'the.  Well,  where  are  they  ? 

Mer.  Here,  in  this  bundle and  tho'   I  fay  it,  a 

very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have  art  enough  to  ftick  the 
parts  together :  I've  been  watching  till  the  coaft  was 
clear  to  bring  them  to  you. 

The.  Let  me  fee I'll  flip  Into  this  clofet  and  equip 

myfelf All  here  is   in  fuch  confufion,  there  will  no 

notice  be  taken. 

Mer.  Do  fo ;  I'll  take  care  nobody  fhall  interrupt  you 
in  the  progrefs  of  your  metamorphofis  [Jbe  goes  in]— 
and  if  you  are  not  tedious,  we  may  walk  off  without  be- 
ing feen  by  any  one. 

"The.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  *What  a  concourfe  of  atoms 
are  here  ?  tho',  as  I  live,  they  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  expected. 

Mer. 
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Mer.  Well,  pray  make  hafte  ;  and  don't  imagine 
yourfelf  at  your  toilette  now,  where  mode  prefcribes  two 
hours,  for  what  reafon  would  fcarce  allow  three  minutes. 
The.  Have  patience  ;  the  outward  garment  is  on  al. 
ready  j  and  I'll  aflure  you  a  very  good  fluff,  only  a  lit- 
tle the  worfe  for  the  mending. 

Mer.  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  confider  it  is  your 
wedding  fuit.  -  Come,  how  far  are  you  got  ? 

The.  Stay,  you  don't  confider  there's  fome  contrivance 
neceffary.  -  Here  goes  the  apron  flounced  and  furbe- 
low'd  with  a  witnefs  —  Alas  !  alas  !  it  has  no  ftrings  ! 
what  mall  I  do  ?  Come,  no  matter,  a  couple  of  pins  will 
ferve  -  And  now  the  cap  -  oh,  mercy  !  here's  a  hole 
in  the  crown  of  it  large  enough  to  thruft  my  head 
through. 

Mer.  That  you'll  hide  with  your  ftraw-hat  ;  or,  if 
you  mould  not  -  What,  not  ready  yet  ? 

The.  Only  one  minute  more  —  Yes,  now  the  work's 
^ccomplim'd.  AIR. 

Who'll  buy  good  luck,  'who'll  buy,  who'll  buy 
The  gipfey  s  favours  ?>    •         Here  am  I  ! 
Through  the  'village,  through  the  town, 

What  charming  fatfryfcraps  we'll  earn! 
Clean  ftraw  Jhall  be  our  beds  of  do-tun, 
And  our  withdrawing-room  a  barn. 

Young  and  old,  and  grave,  and  gay  ', 

The  mifer  and  the  prodigal  -> 
Cit,  courtier  ;  bumpkin,  come  away  j 

/  'warrant  we'll  content  you  all. 


MERVIN,  THEODOSIA,  FAIRFIELD,  GILES. 
Mer.  Plague,  here's  fomebody  coming.    • 
Fai.  As  to  the  paft,   farmer,  'tis  paft  j   I  bear  no 
malice  for  any  thing  thou  halt  faid. 

Giles.  Why,  Mafter  Fairfield,  you  do  know  I  had  a 
great  regard  for  Mifs  Patty}  but  when  I  came  to  con- 
fider all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
change  my  condition  yet  awhile, 

F  2  Fat. 
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Fai.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right;  marriage  is 
a  ferious  point,  and  can't  be  confidered  too  warily.  —  Ha, 
who  have  we  here  !  —  Shall  I  never  keep  my  houfe  clear 
of  theie  vermin  ?  -  Look  to  the  goods  there,  and  give 
me  a  horie-whip  —  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  make  an  ex- 
ample —  Come  here,  Lady  Lightfingers,  let  me  fee  what 
thou  haft  ftolen. 

Mer.  Hold,  miller,  hold  ! 

Fai.  O  gracious  goodnels  !    lure  I  know  this  face- 
Mils  -  young    Madam    Sycamore  -  Mercy    heart, 
here's  a  difguiie  ; 
The.  Dilcover'd! 

Mer.  Miller,  let  me  fpeak  to  you. 
'The.  What  ill  fortune  is  this  ! 

Giles.  Ill  fortune  -  Mils  !  I  think  there  be  nothing 
but  crofles  and  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or  other. 

Fai.  Money  to  me,  lir  !  not  for  the  world  ;  you  want 
no  friends  but  what  you  have  already  —  Lack-a-day  ,  lack- 
a-day  —  fee  how  luckily  I  came  in  :  I  believe  you  are 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  charged  to  give  this,  on  the 
part  of  my  lord  Aim  worth  -  Bleis,  you,  dear  fir,  go 
up  to  his  honour,  with  my  young  ludy  —  There  is  a  chaile 
waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  you  -  1  and  my  daugh- 
ter will  take  another  way. 


MERVIN,  THEODOSIA,  GILES. 
Mer.  Pr'ythee  read  this  letter,  "  and  tell  me   what 
"  you  think  of  it." 

The.  Heavens,  'tis  a  letter  from  lord  Aimworth  !  — 
We  are  betrayed. 

My.  By  what  means  I  know  not. 
"The.  I  am  fo  frighted  and  flurried,  that  I  have  fcarce 
ftrength  enough  to  read  it. 
""  SIR, 

"  It  is  with  the  greateft  concern  I  find,  that  I 
"  have  been  unhappily  the  occafion  of  giving  fome  un- 
"  e:Uineis  to  you  and  Mifs  Sycamore  :  be  affured,  had  I 
"  been  apprized  o;'  your  prior  preteniions,  and  the  young 
"  lady's  clifpoiition  in  your  favour,  I  fhouid  have  btva 

"  the 
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*f  the  laft  perfon  to  interrupt  your  felicity.  I  beg,  Sir, 
((  you  -will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  up  to  my  houfe, 
f{  where  I  have  already  fo  far  fettled  matters,  as  to  be 
"  able  to  aflure  you,  that  every  thing  will  go  entirely 
*(  to  your  fatis faction.1' 

Mer.  Well !  what  do  you  think  of  it ! Shall  we 

go   othecaftle?  "  Well! 

the.  Well! 

Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
The.  Nay,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Mer.  Egad,  I  can't  yery  well  tell However, 

{l  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  of  us  to 
"  proceed  any  further  in  our  defign  of  running  away, 
"  even  if  the  thing  was  pra&icable. 

"  'The.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  Ifwearthis 
"  lord  Aimworth  is  a  charming  man:  I  fancy  'tis 
«  lucky  for  you  I  had  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
"  ed  with  him  to  find  out  all  his  good  qualities. — But 
"  how  the  deuce  came  he  to  hear 

"  Mer.  No  matter ;  after  this,  there  can   be  nothing 

"  to  apprehend What  do  you  fay,  (hall  we  go 

"  up  to  the  caftle?" 

The.  By  all  means  !  and  in  this  very  trim  ;  to  fhow 
what  we  were  capable  of  d°mg»  if  my  father  and  mother 

had  not  cometoreafon. "  But,  perhaps,  the  diffir. 

««  culties  being  removed,  may  leffen  your  -penchant,  you 
t(  men  are  fuch  unaccountable  mortals. — Do  you  love 
"  me  well  enough  to  marry  me,  without  making  a 
"  frolic  of  it;' 

"  Mer.  Do  I  love  you  ! 

"  The.  Ay,  and  to  what  degree? 

**  Mer.  Why  do  you  afk  me  ?— — - 

AIR. 

"  Who  upon  the  oozy  beech, 

'    "  Can  count  the  nunfrous  funds  that  lie  $ 

"  Or  diftinSly  reckon  each 

"  Tranfparent  crb  that finds  the  fly  ? 

F  3  "  Ai 
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"  As  their  multitude  betray, 

"  And  frujirate  all  attempts  to  if II: 
t(  So  '  tis  impofjible  to  fry 

"  Ho-iv  much  I  love,  1  lovefo  well."" 
But  hark  you,  Mervin,  will  you  take  after  my  father, 
and  bsi  a  very  hufband  now  ? — Or  uon't  you  think  I  (hall 

'er  my  mother,  and  be  a  comin:a:uing  wife  ! 
Mer.  Oh,  I'll  truft  yon. 
The.  But  you  may  pay  ''or  your  confidence.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

GILES. 

So.  there  goes  a  couple!  Icod,  I  believe  Old  Nick 
has  got  among  the  people  in  thefe  parts.  This  is  as 
queer  a  thing  as  ever  I  heard  of. Mailer  Fair- 
field,  and  Mil's  Patty,  it  feems,  are  gone  to  the  caftle 
too  j  where  by  what  I  b.rns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my 
Lord  has  prcmifed  to  get  her  a  hufband  among  the  fer- 
vants.  Now  fet  in  caie  the  wind  fets  in  that  corner,  I 
have  been  chinking  with  my  felt  who  the  plague  it  can 
be :  there  are  no  unmarried  men  in  the  family,  that  I 
do  know  of,  excepting  little  Bob,  the  poftillion,  and 
Mafter  Jonathan,  the  butler ;  and  he's  a  matter  of  fixty 
or  feventy  years  old.  I'll  be  (hot  if  it  be'nt  little  Bob. 

Icod,  I'll  take  the  way  to  the  caftle,  as  .well  as 

the  reft  5  for  I'd  fain  fee  how  the  nail  do  drive.  It  is 
well  I  had  wit  enough  to  difcern  things,  and  a  friend 
to  advife  with,  or  elie  (he  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 

But  I  have  got  a  furteit  of  going  a  courting,  and 

burn  me  if  I  won't  live  a  bachelor}  for,  when  all  comes 
to  all,  I  fee  nothing  Sut  ill  blood  and  quarrels  among 
folk  when  they  are  married . 

AIR. 

"Then  hey  for  a  frolic fome  life  ! 
Til  ramble  where  pleafures  are  rife". 

Strike  up  with  the  free-hearted  lajjes\ 
And  never  think  mere  of  a  wife. 
Plague  on  it,  men  are  but  ajjesy 
To  run  afttr  noife  and  Jlrife , 

Had 
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Had  tve  been  together  buckled. 

""•{'would  hav.  frov\!  a  fm  affair: 
Dogs  --ivou'd have  bark\l  at  the  cuckold^ 

And  boys,  poini.nj,  erf  d Look  there. 

SCENE  X. 

Changes  to  a  grand  Apartment  in  Lord  AIMWORTH'S 
Hwfe,  opening  to  a  View  of  the  Garden. 

LC/V/AIMWORTH,  FAIRFIELD,  PATTY,  RALPH. 

L.  Aim.  Thus,  MaforFairfield,  I  hope  I  have  fully 
fatisfied  you  with  regard  to  t"'ie  f alfity  of  the  .imputa- 
tion thrown  upon  your  daughter  and  me <. 

Fat.  My  Lord,  I  am  very  well  content  ;  pray  do  not 
give  yourfcif  the  trouble  of  faying  any  more. 

RaL  No.  my  Lord,  you  need  not  fay  any  more. 

Fai.  Hold  your  tongue,  firrah. 

L.  Aim.  I  am  fony,  Patty,  you  have  had  this  mor- 
tification. 

Pat.  I  am  forry,  my  Lord,  you  have  been  troubled 
about  i:.:  j  but  iv:uly  it  waa  againft  my  confent. 

Fai.  Well,  come  cliiidren,  we  will  net  take  up  his 
honour's  time  any  longer;  let  us  be  going  towards 

home Heaven'profper  your  Lordlhip;  the.  pray'rs 

of  me  and  my  family  flic  11  always  attend  you. 

L.Aim.  Miller,  comeback Patty,  ftay 

Fai.  Has  your  Lordfhip  any  thing  further  to  com- 
mand us  ? 

L.  Aim.  Why  yes,  Mafter  Fail-field,  I  have  a  word 

or  two  ftill  to  fay  to  you In  fhort,  though  you  are 

fatisfied  in  this  affair,  I  am  not  j  and  you  feem  to  for- 
get the  promife  I  made  you,  that,  fince  I  had  been 
the  means  of  lofmg  your  daughter  one  hufband,  I  v/ould 
find  her  another. 

Fai.  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  pleafe. 

L.  Aim.  What  fay  you,  Patty,  will  you  accept  of  a 
hufband  of  my  chufing  ? 

Pat.  My  Lord,  I  have  no  determination;  you  are 
the  beft  judge  how  I  ought  to  a6l ;  whatever  you  com-., 
roansl,  I  fhall  obey.  L,  Aim. 
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L.  Aim.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  perfon  I  can 

offer  you -and  I  wiih,  for  your  fake,  he  was  more 

deferving— — — Take  me— — — • 

Pat.  Sir! 

L.  Aim.  From  this  moment  our  interefts  ?re  one,  as 
our  hearts ;  and  no  earthly  power  mail  ever  divide  us. 

Fai.  "  O  the  gracious!"  Patty — my  Lord — Did  I 
he?r  ri°;ht  ? You,  Sir,  you  marry  a  child  of  mine ! 

L.  Aim.  Yes,  my  honeft  eld  man,  in  me  you  behold 
the  huiband  defigned  for  your  daughter;  and  I  am 
happy  that,  by  Handing  in  the  place  of  fortune,  who 
has  alone  been  wanting  to  her,  I  (hall  be  able  to  fet 
her  merit  in  a  light,  where  its  luftre  will  be  rendered 
confpicuous. 

Fai.  But  good,  noble  Sir,  pray  confider  5  don't  go 
to  put  upon  a  filly  old  man :  my  daughter  is  unworthy 
Patty,  child,  why  don't  you  fpeak? 

Pat.  What  can  I  fay,  father!  what  anfwer  to  fuch 
unlock'd-for,  fuch  unmerited,  fuch  unbounded  gene- 
rofity! 

RaL  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a  crying. 

Pat.  Yes,  Sir,  as  my  father  fays,  confider your 

noble  friend.j,  your  relations — Itmuftnot,  cannot  be. — • 

"  L.  Aim.  Itmuft,  and  mall Friends!  relations! 

"  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  will  not  acknow- 
"  ledge  you:  and  I  am  fure,  when  they  become  ac- 
'*  quainted  with  your  perfections,  thofe,  whofe  fuffrage 
"  1  moft  elieem,  will  rather  admire  the  juftice  of  my 
"  choice,  than  wonder  at  its  finguhruy." 

AIR. 

L.  Aim.  My  life,  my  joy -,  my  bit  fling, 
In  tbse,  each  grace  po/ejjing, 
Ail  innjl  my  cboict:  approve : 

Patty.       -To  you  my  all  is  owing ; 

O!'  take  'a  he&rt  o'erflowing 
With  gratitude  and  lover. 

L.  Aim.  rl'h::s  mf aiding y 

Thus  beholding, 

Both. 
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Both.  One  to  my  foul  fo  dear: 

Can  there  be  pleafure  greater  '. 
Can  there  be  blifs  cotnplettr  / 
""Tis  too  much  to  bear. 


SCENE  XI. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY,  Lady  SYCAMORE,  THEODOSIA. 

MERVIN. 

S.  liar.  Well,  we  have   followed   your  Lordfhip 

counfcl,  and  made  the  beft  of  a  bad  market So  m 

Lord,  pleafe  to  know  our  fon-in-law,  that  is  to  be. 

L.  Aim.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour — I  wifh 
you  joy,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart. — And  now,  Sir  Hnrry, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  you  a  new  relation  of 
mine This,  Sir,  is  fliortly  to  be  my  wife. 

S.  Ear:  My  Lord  ! 

L.  Syc.  Your  Lordihip's  wife! 

L.  Aim.  Yes,  madam. 

L.  Syc.  And  why  fo,  my  Lord? 

L.  Aim.  Why,  faith,  madam,  becaufe  I  can't  live 

hoppy  without  her And  I  think  flic  has  too  many 

amiable,  too  many  eftimable  qualities  to  meet  with  a 
worfe  fate. 

S.  liar.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the  realm  j  you 
will  have  all  the  ileerers  -  • 

L.  Aim.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that  may  be 
thrown  on  a  Lord's  marrying  a  miller's  daughter}  and 
I  cwn,  with  blufhes,  it  has  for  fome  time  had  too  great 
weight  with  me:  but  we  fhould  marry  to  pleaie  our- 
felves,  not  other  people:  and,  on  mature  confideration, 
I  can  fee  no  reproach  jufily  merited,  by  railing  a  cleferv- 
ing  woman  to  a  ftation  me  is  capable  of  adorning,  let 
her  birth  be  what  it  will. 

S.  Har.  Why  'tis  very  true,  my  Lord.  I  once  knew 
a  gentleman  that  married  his  cook-maid:  he  was  a  re- 
Htion  of  my  own — You  remember  fat  Margery,  my 
1'idy !  She  was  a  very  good  fort  of  a  woman,  indeed  fh.e 
was,  and  made  the  belt  fuet  dumplings  I  ever  tafted. 

L.  Syc. 
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L.  Syc.  Will  you  never  learn,  Sir  Harry,  to  guard 

your  expreffions  ?- Well,  but  give  me  leave,  my 

Lord,  to  fay  a  word  to  you There  are  other  ill 

confequences  attending  fuch  an  alliance. 

L.  Aim.  One  of  them  I  fuppofe  is,  that  !,»  a  peer, 
ihould  be  obliged  to  call  this  good  eld  miller  father-in- 
law.     But  where1  s  the  fhame  in  that?  He  is  as  good  as 
any  Lord,  in  being  a  man ;  and  if  we  dare  fuppofe  a 
Lord  that  is  not  an  honeft  maji,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  refpeclable  character.      Come,  Mafter  Fair- 
field,  give  me  your  hand;  from  henceforth   you  have 
done  with  working;  we  will  pull  down  your  mill,  and 
build  you  a  houie  in  the  place  of  it;  and  the  money  I 
intended  for  the  portion  of  your  daughter,  mail  now  be 
laid  out  in  purchafmg  a  commiflion  for  your  fon. 
Ral.  What,  my  Lord,  will  you  make  me  a  captain? 
L.  Aim.  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deferve  it. 
$al.  Then  I'll  keep  Fan. 

SCENE  XII. 

Lcn/AiMWORTH,  Sir  HARRY,  Lady  SYCAMORE, 
PATTY,  THEODOSIA,  MERVIN,  FAIRFIELD,  RALPH, 
GILES. 

G:l:s.  Ods  bobs,  where  am  I  running — I  beg  pardon 
for  my  audacity. 

Ral.  Hip,  farmer;  come  back,  mon,  come  back- 
Sure  my  Lord's  going  to  marry  fifter  himfelf;  feyther's 
to  have  a  fine  houfe,  and  I'm  to  be  a  captain. 

L.  Aim.  Ho,  Mafter  Giles,  pray  walk  in;  here  is  a 
lady  who,  I  dare  fwear,  will  be  glad  to  fee  you,  and 
give  orders  that  you  mail  always  be  made  welcome. 

Ral.  Yes,  farmer,  you'll  always  be  welcome  in  the 
kitchen. 

L.  Aim.  What,  have  you  nothing  to  fay  to  your  old 

acquaintance Come,  pray  let  the  farmer  falute 

you Nay,  a  kiis — I  infill  upon  it. 

S.  Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha — hem ! 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  fink  at  themon- 
ftroufnefs  of  your  behaviour.  L  •  Aim. 
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L.  Aim.  Fye,  Matter  Giles,  don't  look  fo  fiieepifh  ; 
you  and  I  w^re  rivals,  but  not  lefs  friends  at  prefent. 
You  have  ailed  in  this  affair  like  an  honeft  Englishman, 
who  fcorned  even  the  fhadow  of  difhonour,  and  thou 
mall  fit  rent-free  for  a  twelvemonth. 

S.  Har.  Come,  (han't  we  all  falute  -  With  your 
leave,  my  Lord,  I'll  .......  » 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry  ! 


L.  Aim.  Yield  fwho  'will  to  forms  a  martyr  t 

While  unavfd  by  idle  Jhame, 
Pride  for  bappinefs  I  barter, 

Heedlefs  of  the  millions  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter  ; 

Women  graced  in  nature's  jrame, 
Ev'ry  privilege,  by  charter, 

Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 

The.         Eas  "d  of  doubts  and  fears  prefaging, 

What  new  joys  within  me  rife  ! 
While  mamma,  her  frowns  ajj'uagin*t 

Dares  no  longer  tyrannize, 
So  Icng  flcrms  and  tempefls  raging, 

When  the  blurring  fury  dies, 
Ah  !  how  lovely,  how  engaging, 

Profpecls  fair,  andcloudlefs  Jkies\ 

S.  Har.     Dad  but  this  is  wond'rous  pretty, 

Singing  each  a  roun-de-lay\ 
And  ril  mingle  in  the  ditty, 

Tho""  I  fcarce  know  wbat  to  fay. 
There"  s  a  daughter,  Irijk  c.nd  witty  } 

Here"**  a  wife,  can  wifely  fway  : 
Truji  me,  mrfhrs,  'twere  a  pity, 

Not  to  let  them  have  their  way. 

Patty.       My  example  is  a  rare  ens; 

But  the  caufe  may  be  divin'd: 
Women  want  not  merit  -  dare  one 
Hope  difcermng  men  to  find. 

0\ 


7i  THE  MAID  01'  THE  MILL. 

O  !  may  each  accomplijb'd  fair  cnc, 
Bright  in  perfon,  fage  in  mind, 

Viewing  my  good  fcrttins,  jhare  one 
Full  as  fylendid,  and  as  kind. 

Giles.       LaugJfd  at,  flighted,  circumvented. 

And  exposed  for  folks  to  fee^t, 
'Tit  as  ihof  a  man  repented 

For  his  follies  in  a  Jheet. 
But  my  ^wrongs  go  unrefcntcd, 

Since  the  fates  have  thought  them  meet , 
'This  good  company  contented. 

Ail  my  wiba;  c. 
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He  received  his  education  at  the  Free  School  in  Barnftaple,  unihr  a 
matter  of  confiHerable  reputarion  for  claffical  knowledge,  from  whom  he 
acquired  a  tafte  tor  that  branch  of  learning;  but  his  fortune  not  admitting 
or  his  p.rieverance  in  literary  puriuits,  he  was  lent  to  London,  and  put 
out  an  apprentice  to  a  fi  k-mcrcer  in  the  Strand.  The  reftraint  and  fervi- 


THE 

LIFE  OF  GAY. 

TOHN  GAY,  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfhire,  was  born 
J  in  the  year  1688.  His  anceftors  once  poffeflcd  a  considerable  eftate  In 
that  county;  but  as  it  had  been  much  impaired,  he  came  into  the  world, 
according  to  his  own  exprefiion  in  his  Rural  Sports,  without  any  profpeft 
of  hereditary  wealth. 

"  But  I,  who  ne'er  was  Weft  by  Fortune's  hand, 
"  Nor  brighten'rt  piough-lhare  on  paternal  land." 

id  his  education  at  the  Free  School  in  Barnfl 
nfHerable  reputarion  for  claffical  knowledge,  f 
.fte  for  that  branch  of  learning;  but  his  fortune 
erance  in  literary  puriuits,  he  was  lent  to  Loi 

_..        .  .mice  to  a  fi  k-mcrcer  in  the  Strand.    The  reftra 

lity  of  his  occupation  being  incompatible  with  his  afpiring  genius,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  matter,  for  a  trifling  confederation,  to  give  up  his  indentures  ; 
fo  that  he  had  leilure  to  indulge  his  propenfity  10  poetry,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  produced  his  Rural  Sports,  a  Georgic,  printed  in  1711,  which  he  in- 
{bribed  to  PC/*,  who  was  then  ri&ng  faft  into  reputation. 

The  ability  he  evinced  in  this  production  procured  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Pope,  who  was  fo  pleafsd  with  his  manners  and  conversion,  that  h« 
admitted  him  to  the  utmoft  intimacy;  and  a  friendfhip  was  formed  between 
them,  which  continued  till  their  reparation  by  death,  without  any  abate- 
ment on  either  part. 

The  fame  year  he  pubMflied  in  profe  The  prefer*  State  of  Wit,  containing 
a  review  of  the  periodical  papers  of  the  time,  by  which  he  a«quired  fa 
great  a  degree  of  estimation,  that  he  attrafted  the  notice  of  the  Duchefs  of 
MonmouM,  who  the  following  year  appointed  him  her  fecretary,  with  » 
very  liberal  ftipend.  The  fupport  he  derived  from  the  generofity  of  hi* 
noble  patroncfs  afforded  him  Icifure  to  follow  his  poetical  purfuits;  fo  that 
in  a  very  fhort  time  he  published  his  Triv la,  or,  The  Art  of  waiting  tht 
Streett  of  Ltndon,  one  of  the  happieft  of  his  productions  in  verfe.  In  171?, 
when  Steele  began  "The  Guardian,"  amfted  by  Mdifon,  and  other  eminent 
literary  characters,  he  contributed  to  it  Numbers  II  and  149.  Th< 
fame  year  his  Comedy,  entitled  The  PTift  of  Bath,  was  afled  at  Drury- 
Lane  Thea're,  with  very  little  fuccefs;  nor  was  it  more  favourably  re- 
ceived on  its  revival,  with  alterations,  at  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields,  in  1730- 

In  1714  he  produced  The  Shepherd's  Wtek*  in  Jw.  Paftorals,  with  a 
Proem*,  penned  in  oblolete  language;  and  a  Prtihgue,  addrefled  to  Lord 
Bolingbrnkt,  v/ho  had  then  attained  to  great  power  with  thi  Tory  faction. 
It  was  written  at  the  initiation  of  his  friend  P^f,  with  a  view  to  degrade 
the  compoficions  of  A.  Philips,  his  rival  in  paftoral  poetry;  and  its  merits 
\verefo  conipicuou?,  that  it  obtained  great  reputation,  as  a  juft  pifture  of 
rural  life  and  manners,  amongft  thole  who  had  no  intereft  in  the  rivalry 
between  Pope  and  Philipi. 

Such  at  length  was  his  intereft  with  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  that 
his  patron. fs,  the  Duchefs  of  Monmouth,  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him 
removed  from  her  fcrvice  to  the  more  honourable  and  profitable  employ- 
mem  of  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  his  embafly  to  the  Court 
of  Hanorer  in  the  laft  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  From  this  fituation  he 
indulged  hopes  of  forming  an  imereft  with  every  party ;  but  hia  fond  ex- 
peftations  vanifhed  with  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Tory  caufc  precluded  him  from  all  favour  with  the  ttoufe  of  Hanover. 
A*  JU 


*v  LIFE    Or    GAY. 

In  1715  he  brought  on  the  ftage  a  piece,  of  fmgular  whim  and  humour, 
ititied,  The  IVkat  d'ye  Call  >'?  a  tragi-comic  paftoral  Farce,  which  was 
performed  with  unbounded  appiaufc^and  honoured  with  the  attendance 
of  the  Prince  and  Princeis  of  Wales.  The  novelty  of  this  mock  tragedy, 
of  which  the  images  were  fo  comic,  and  the  adHon  fo  folenin,  had  an  uni- 
yerfal  cffcdi,  and  equally  pleafed  the  court  and  the  town;  but  failed  in 
railing  tnc  fortune  of  the  Author. 

"  Places  he  found  were  daily  giv'n  away; 

"  And  yet  no  friendly  gazette  mention'd  Gay." 

However,  by  the  affability  of  his  temper,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  difpo- 
fition,  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  ihe  whole  ^ffociation  of  wus,  and  became 
the  companion  of  characters  of  ihe  firft  eminence  for  rank  and  abilities. 
In  1716  he  received  fingular  tokens  of  favor  from  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  alib  from  Mr.  Pulter.ey,  of  which,  he  made  due  acknowledgments  in 
extolling  the  merits  of  his  patrons. 

Cay  feems,  in  feveral  imtances,  to  have  proftituted  both  his  pen  and  his 
name  to  gratify  true  vanity  or  revenge  of  his  fricnrts.  In  1717  a  Comedy  ap- 
peared under  his  name,  entitled,  The  Three  Hours  after  Mnrriagt .  This  piece, 
which  at  that  time  wasgenerally  lupnofed  to  havebeen  written  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Pope  and  Arbutknot^  was  driven  off  the  ftage  with  she  moft  (Hik- 
ing marks  of  contempt,  from  its  glaring  and  invidious  perfonalities,  and 
illiberal  reflections  on fome  charadters,  who,  by  their  conductor  writings, 
had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Uiofe  friends  of  Gay;  fo  that,  through  his 
warm  attachment,  he  fo  far  deviated  from  the  rule  of  rectitude,  as  to  fuf- 
fer  icandal  to  be  propagated  under  the  fandlion  of  his  name. 

While  he  was  on  a  vifit  to  Lord  Harcourt,  at  his  feat  in  Oxfordshire,  he 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  two  rural  lowers,  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  by  aftroke  of  lightning,  in  his  leiter  to  Fenton,  printed 
among  Pofe's  Letters. 

In  1710  he  publilhed  a  collection  of  his  Poems,  with  Z5/W,  a  Paftoral 
Tragedy,  in  quarto,  by  fubfcription,  which,  from  the  number  of  his  re- 
fpeftable  acquaintance,  produced  him  upwards  of  a  thoufand  pounds. 
With  this  fuiu  he  was  advifcd  by  his  friends,  Pofe  a1  id  Swift,  to  purchafe 
an  annuity,  but  he  difregarded  their  counfel. 

The  fame  year  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  having  made  him  a  prefent  of 
feme  South  Sea  ftock,  he  fell  into  the  general  infatua'ior.  ol  the  time,  and 
once  indulged  the  pleafing,  but  delufive,  idea  of  bii:  g  maltcr  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  Thofe  of  his  friends  who  pofT-fled  more  fagacity  than 
himfelf,  ftrongly  prefled  him  to  fell  his  fhare;  but  he  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  obftruQinghis  own  fortune.  Failing  in  the  firft  attempt,  they 
importuned  him  to  fell  as  much  as  would  purchafe  an  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  life,  "which  (fays  Fenton)  would  make  you  fure  of  a  clean  fhirt 
"and  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  everyday."  Bat  this  advice  was  a!fo  rejected ; 
and  loftng  both  profit  ar.d  principal,  Gay  was  reduced  to  fi'ch  a  ftate  of  ca- 
lamity as  brought  his  life  into  apparent  danger,  in  this  languishing  con- 
dition he  removed  to  Ha^pftead,  where,  through  the  ca-c  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  Pofe  and  jlrbuihiiot  appear  to  have  ihcwn  him  particular  at- 
tention, h;s  health  was  reftored,  and  re-fuming  his  itudie?,  he  wrote  Tht 
Cafthis,  a  Tiagfdy,  which  he  was  invited  to  read  to  the  Princefs  of  Wales 
at  Lcictfter  Houfe.  On  this  occafion  Mr-  Victor,  in  his  Hittory  of  the 
St.'.ge,  relates,  that,  when  the  appointed  hour  came,  and  Gay  faw  the 
Princefs  and  her  ladies  in  attendance,  all  in  expefiation,  advancing  with 
reverrr.ce  too  great  for  any  other  attention,  "he  did  not  fee  alow  foot- 
ftool  that  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  ftumb'.ir.g  over  it,  he  fell  again  ft 
a  large  fcicen,  which  he  ovcrl'et,  and  threw  the  ladies  into  no  fmall 
djfordcr."  Tkt 


HFJE    OF    GAY.  V 

The  Captives  was  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1743,  and  per- 
formed eleven  nights  with  great  applaule.  The  Author's  third  night  wat 
by  the  exprei's  command  of  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales;  io  that  Gay 
conceived  he  had  ingratiated  himfelf  with  thofe  iiluftrious  peribns,  and  in- 
dulging himfelfwith  expectations  of  preferment,  undertook  to  write  Fables 
for  the  improvement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  he  pub- 
Jilbed  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Prince  in  1716.  In  fome  of  the  Fables  he 
was  thought  ta  have  been  too  pointed  in  his  allufions  to  the  Court,  parti- 
cularly in  'The  Hare  -with  many  Friends,  where  he  defcribed  his  own  depen- 
dence on  the  promifes  of  tke  great. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  II.  the  year  following,  his  patronefs  be- 
came Queen,  and  he  entertained  languine  hopes  of  fome  preferment  1'uit- 
able  to  his  inclination  and  abilities;  "but,  on  the  fettlement  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  he  found  himfelf  appointed  gentleman  ulher  to  the  Princefs  Louifa. 
By  this  offer  he  thought  himfelf  intuited  ;  and  fent  a  meffap.e  to  the  Queen, 
that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  Remonftrances  and  felicitations  were 
afterwards  employed  in  his  favour,  and  flattering  verfes  were  addrefied  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  afterwaids  Countef*  of  Suffolk,  who  was  highly  in  favor 
with  the  King  and  Queen,  to  engage  her  intereft  in  his  prwmotion:  but 
rernonrtrances  and  felicitations  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  flattering  verfes 
were  thrown  away.  The  public  favo^,  however,  made  him  ample  amends 
for  the  negleft  ot  the  Court*  and  the  pain  which  he  fuffered  from  his  pri- 
vate dilappointin.nt,  may  be  iuppoicd  to  have  been  driven  away  by  the 
unprecedented,  and  almoft  incredible,  fuccefs  of  the  Beggar's  Oftra^  per- 
formed at  Lincolu's-Inn  Fields,  in  1717. 

When  Gay  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  he  experienced  the 
kindnefs  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Queenfberry,  who  took  him  into 
their  family,  and  trcatc-d  him  with  the  moft  affediionate  attention  during 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  But  it  is  fuppofcd  that  thi  difcountenancc 
ot  ihe  Court'lunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more  difconte;U  than 
the  approbation  or  tcndcrnefs  of  his  friends  could  overpower.  His  dejec- 
tion was  foon  accompanied  by  the  return  of  his  conftitutiona!  diltemper, 
the  chaiic,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remove  by  a  journey  to  the 
feat  of  his  n»ble  patron  in  WiWhire.  "  My  melancholy  (he  writes  to 
Ptft}  ircreafes,  and  every  hour  threatens  me  with  fome  return  of  my  dif- 
ttmper."  In  the  beginning  of  Goober,  1731,  he  became  apprehenfive  of 
his  approaching  difibiution.  "  1  begin  (fays  he)  to  look  upon  myfclf  as 
one  already  dead,  and  defiie,  ray  dear  Mr.  Pop&,  whom  I  love  as  my  own 
Ibul,  if  you  furvive  me,  as  you  certainly  will,  if  a  ftonc  Ihould  mark  the 
place  of  my  grave,  to  fee  thele  words  put  upon  it,  with  what  eli'e  you 
uuy  think  pioper. 


"  Life  is  a  jeft,  and  all  things  (how  it : 
«'  I  thought  lu  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

He  found,  in  the  delightful  retirement  of  his  noble  friend,  many  inter- 
vals of  eafe  and  cheerfulnefs,  till  he  was  fudder.ly  feized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  which  ending  in  a  mortification  ot  his  bowels,  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  December  4,  1731,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  his  noble  patrons  eredleda 
handfomc  monument  to  his  memory;  and  PO/K,  agreeable  to  his  dying  re- 
quell,  gave  Him  an  cpiuiph,  written  with  fondneis  and  reipe£t,  butf  appa- 
rently with  more  efteem  for  his  worth  than  veneration  for  his  talents. 
The  following  is  the  inicription; 

A  3  Her* 


Here   lies    the  aiV?   of 

Mr.  JOHN  GAY, 

The  warmeft  friend, 

The  mofr  benevolent  man; 

Who  maintained 

Independency 
In  low  circumftances  of  fortune; 

Integrity 

In  the  midftof  acorruptage; 

And  that  equal  ferenity  of  mind 

"Which  conicious  goodnefs  alone  can  give 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

Favourite  of  the  Mules, 
He  was   led  by  them  to  every  elegant  art; 

Refined  in  tafte, 

And  fraught  with  graces  all  his  own, 

In  various  kinds  nf  poetry, 

Superior  to  many, 

Inferior  to  none; 
His  works  continue  to  infpire 

What  his  example  tauglu; 

Contempt  of  folly,  however  adorned; 

Deteftation  of  vice,   however  dignified; 

Reverence  of  virtue,  however  difgraced. 

Charles  and  Catharine,  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Qv^eenfterry,  who  loved 

this  excellent  man  living,  and  regret  him  dead,  have  cauied 

this  monument  to  be  erefted  to  his  memory. 

The  character  of  Gay  feems  to  have  been  very  amiable.  He  was  affable  in 
his  temper,  genero>.'s  in  his  di'pofition,  and  pleafant  in  his  conversation. 
His  chief  detect  was  an  exceffive  indolence,  without  the  leaft  degree  of 
economy,  which  fubjedted  him  to  pecuniary  embarrafiinents.  In  the 
Dunciad,  PC/*  fays,  with  juft  indignation, 

*'  Gay  dies  unpenfiorTd  with  an  hundred  friends." 

The  eftimate  of  the  poetical  character  of  G<y,  as  given  by  DY;  Jbhn'sn,  is 
in  ninny  infiances  too  fevere  to  be  approved  by  readers  of  candour  and  li- 
berality. But  he  is  fpoken  of  by  a  judicious  critic  in  the  following  terms  : 
*'  As  a  poet,  Gay  is  characterized  by  variety,  fprightlir.efs,  enfe,  and  ele- 
gance. His  competitions  are  in  general  more  diftirgi.ifhed  by  vivacity, 
penetration,  poodfenfe,  and  pe;fp;cuity  of  expreff.on,  than  by  Sublimity, 
tendernefs,  imagination,  and  ftrength,  or  harmony  of  numbers."  His 
Pa/hrals,  Fables,  and  Bt'far's  Optra,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame. 
His  Paftorals  feem  to  have  the  higheft  finifhing.  His  Fab'es  have  obtained 
great  popularity.  The  verification  is  polithed:  the  apologues,  in  general, 
are  correft;  they  poiTefs  originality,  wit,  and  humour;  and  to  thefeis 
fuperadded  a  confidcrable  portion  of  poetical  fpirit.  The  merits  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  are  universally  acknowledged.  We  fha'l  not  enter  upon 
them  here,  as  we  hava  fully  expatiated  on  them  in  our  Critique  on  that 
Piece.  Many  of  his  Tola,  EfijHes,  Eclogues,  Soxgs,  Sec.  are  favourites 
with  the  public.  His  Tales  and  Eclogue*  unite  a  considerable  portion  of 
grace  and  eaie,  but  they  are  not  remarkable  for  the  b?auty  of  their  images, 
nr  the  harmony  of  their  numbers.  His  Paftoral  Tragedy  ofDiwe  is  clafii-' 
cal  and  elegant,  but  will  not  greatly  entertain,  without  the  proper  embel- 
Jifhments,  afting  and  mufic.  His  Contemfhiticns  on  Niyht,  t.nd'ZTxiUfhiiiti 
Eternity,  merit  the  higheft  praife;  ar.d  his  Sweet  IPilliam''}  Farewell  is  one 
oi  the  moft  popular  ballads  in  the  fingliih  language. 


CRITIQUE  ON  THE 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA. 


AS  th-s  is  the  belt,  fo  it  is  the  fiift,  of  that  fpecies  of 
dramatic  compofition  denominated  an  Englifh 
Optra.  Its  production  has  been  at:  ributcd  to  two  caufes ; 
the  Author's  difappointment  in  his  expectation  of  court 
patronage,  and  the  much  envied  lanction  (hewn  by  the 
great  at  that  time  to  the  Italian  Opera.  OF  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  this  new  fpecies  of  compofition,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  following  account,  founded  upon 
unqueftionabie  authority, 

It  appears  that  Gay,  en  the  fuggeftion  of  Doflor 
Swift,  that  *'  a  Newgate  Paftoral  would  make  an  odd 
"  pretty  fort  of  a  thing,"  was  inclined  to  make  trial  of 
it  for  fome  time;  but  afterwards  declined  the  purfuit, 
conceiving  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  Comedy  on  the 
fame  plan.  He  therefore  commenced  on  the  Beggar's 
Opera ;  and  when  he  firft  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  approve  of  the  project.  As  he 
carritd  it  on,  he  fhewed  it  to  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Swift,  who  occafionally  hinted  a  correction,  or  a  word 
or  two  of  advice  :  but  Pope  declares  that  it  was  wholly 
of  Gay's  writing. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  neither  of  thofe  great 
critics  thought  it  would  fucceed.  It  was  mewn  to  Con- 
gre<ve,  the  firft  comic  writer  of  the  age,  who,  after  read- 
ing it,  faid,  «<  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned 
"  confoundedly."  The  piece  was  firft  offered  to  Cibber, 
and  his  partners  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  rejected. 
It  was  then  prefemed  to  Rich,  afted  at  his  Theatre 
in  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  and  had  the  effecl,  as  was  lu- 
dicroufly  exprefied,  of  making  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay. 

•Swift,  Pope,  and  the  whole  aflbciation  of  the  wits  of 
that  day,  were  prefent  at  the  firft  performance  of  their 
friend's  Opera,  in  very  great  uncertainty  of  the  event; 
till  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  overhearing  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  fat  in  the  next  box  to  them,  fay, 
*'  It  will  do ;  I  fee  it  in  the  eyes  of  them."  This  waa 
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fome  time  before  the  firft  a6l  was  over;  fo  that  Gay's 
friends  were  foon  relieved  from  their  anxiety,  as  they 
were  well  affured  not  only  of  the  Noble  Duke's  own 
good  tafte,  but  of  his  acutenefs  in  difcerning  that  of  the 
public.  His  prefage  of  fuccefs  was  loon  confirmed  5  for 
the  approbation  of  the  audience  appeared  ftronger  and 
ftronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  fhout  of  applaufe. 

This  Opera,  befides  being  acled  in  London  iixty-three 
times  without  inteimiflion,  and  renewed  the  next  feafon 
with  equal  applaufe,  fpread  through  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  England,  and  was  performed  at  Bath, 
Briftol,  and  other  places  the  fiftieth  and  fortieth  time. 
It  alfo  made  its  progrefs  into  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  it  had  a  run  of  twenty-four  nights.  The  ladies 
carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in 
fans ;  and  houfes  were  furnifhed  with  it  in  fcreens.  The 
fame  of  this  piece  was  not  confined  to  the  Author  only. 
The  perfon  who  acled  Polly,  (Mifs  Fenton,  afterwards 
Ducheis  of  Bolton,)  till  then  obfcure,  became  all  at  once 
the  favourite  of  the  town  :  her  portrait  was  engraved, 
and  had  a  mod  extenfive  fale;  her  life  was  written  ;  let- 
ters and  verfes  were  addreffed  to  her  j  and  her  fayings 
and  jefts  were  recorded  in  pamphlets.  Pope  furthermore 
obferves,  that  it  drove  out  ot  England  (for  that  feafon) 
the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for 
ten  years.  In  ?  760  it  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
more  than  forty  nights,  when  Mifs  Brent,  a  pupil  of 
Do£tor  Arne's,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pinto,  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  Polly. 

Of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  when  it  was  printed,  the  re- 
ception was  different,  according  to  the  different  opinions 
of  its  readers.  Swift  commended  it  for  the  excellence 
of  its  morality,  as  a  piece  that,  "by  a  turn  of  humour 
entirely  new,  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  ftrongeft 
and  mod  odious  light."  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  cenfured  it,  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  making  a 
highwayman  the  hero,  and  difmifling  him  at  laft  unpu- 
nifhed.  Both  thefe  decifions  are,  perhaps,  exaggerated. 
Swift,  from  his  turn  for  fatire  and  £ircafm,  might  be 
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difpofed  to  over- rate  its  moral  tendency;  and  the  other 
very  refpeclable  Divine,  of  a  graver  caft,  might  be  in- 
clined to  cenfure  fome  particular  parts  with  a  degree  of 
harfhnefs  not  entirely  compatible  with  candour.  Several 
magiftrates,  indeed,  have  given  their  fanftion  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Herring,  in  affirming,  that,  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  the  gangs  of  robbers 
were  evidently  multiplied.  A  late  Magiftrate,  refident  in 
the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  fent  a  card  to  the  Ma- 
nager of  the  Theatre,  requefting  him  to  difcontinue 
the  occafional  introduction  of  the  Beggar's  Opera ;  ad- 
verting, at  the  fame  time,  to  its  immoral  tendency. 
The  Manager,  in  reply,  aflured  the  worthy  Magif- 
trate, that  the  moment  he  fupprefled  certain  practices 
in  his  vicinity,  the  Beggar's  Opera  mould  be  withdrawn. 
But  the  validity  of  the  cenfure  of  the  Reverend  Divine,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  the  worthy  Magiftrates,  will  be 
queftioned  by  the  candid  and  judicious,  if  they  advert  to 
the  interview  that  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  Opera 
between  the  Beggar  and  the  Player,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  audience  to  the  feeming  abfurdity,  or  rather  impro- 
priety, of  reftoring  the  hero  in  triumph  to  his  wives,  and 
thereby  fruftrating  the  dtfign  of  exemplary  juftice.  In 
this  fcene  the  Beggar,  (or  Poet,)  in  anfwer  to  the  Player's 
interrogatory,  informs  him,  that  Macheath  is  to  be 
hanged ;  and  for  the  other  perfonages  of  the  drama,  he 
obferves,  the  audience  muft  fuppole  they  were  all  either 
hanged  or  tranfported  :  but,  on  the  Player's  pointing 
out  to  him,  "  that  this  would  be  a  downright  deep  tra- 
gedy, and  that  the  cataftrophe  was  manifeitly  wrong, 
as  an  Opera  muft  end  happily,"  the  Poet,  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  this  remark,  as  well  as  defirous  of  ob- 
viating the  indecent  exhibition  of  a  public  execution  on 
the  ftage,  brings  off  his  hero  by  means  of  a  reprieve, 
and  conforms  to  the  rule  of  the  drama,  by  an  happy 
conclufion  of  his  piece. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  characters  of  this  Opera 
are  low  and  vicious  :  but  they  are  fuch  as  they  mould 
be  according  to  the  ftricleft  laws  of  the  drama,  whofe 
province  is  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  to  re- 
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piefent  characters  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Befides,  the  defign  of  the  Opera' is  to  expole  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  higher  orders  of  fociety,  by  aflimila- 
ting  them  to  thofe  of  the  lower,  agreeably  to  the  Poet's 
obiervation,  that,  "  through  the  whole  piece  you  may 
oblerve  fuch  a  fimilitude  of  manners  in  high  and  low 
life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  the 
fafhionable  vices  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate  the  gentle- 
men of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine 
gentlemen."  The  mind  may  be  as  ftrongly  impreffed 
by  the  deformity  of  vice  as  by  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  fo 
that,  by  a  natural  reprefentation  of  the  effects  of  each, 
the  exhibitions  of  the  ftage  may  be  rendered  as  powerful 
diffuaflives  from  the  one,  as  incentives  to  the  other. 
When  the  realbning  of  the  philofopher,  or  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  divine,  tail  in  effect,  men  may  be  laughed  or 
lafhed  out  of  their  vices  and  follies  by  the  ridkule  and 
feverity  of  the  Comic  Mufej  and  it  would  be  lamentable, 
indeed,  to  reflect,  that  a  work,  replete  with  the  fineft 
ftrokes  of  humour,  fliould  be  productive  of  thofe  ills  to 
fociety  which  fome  have  attributed  to  its  reprefentation ; 
or  that  obnoxious  characters  cannot  be  difplayed  in  their 
true  colours,  without  having  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  to  imitate  thofe  practices  they  are  de- 
figned  to  expofe. 

This  Opera,  in  fatire,  wit,  plot,  and  execution,  in- 
finitely  furpaflfes  any  other  of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  dia- 
logue and  longs  abound  with  the  keeneft  fatire  and  moft 
pointed  farcafm  ;  not  a  fentence  either  in  verfe  or  profe 
flags  throughout  the  piece.  The  airs  poflefs  an  admi- 
rable degree  of  fimplicity,  which  is  the  genuine  charac- 
teriftic  of  dramatic  excellence,  and  are  moft  happily 
adapted  to  impreis  the  fentiments  of  which  they  are  the 
organs  of  conveyance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  with  the 
ftricteft  propriety,  that  the  words  are  fuited  to  the  fub- 
jects,  and  the  tunes  to  the  words.  In  fine,  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  through  its  united  perfections,  has  ever  evinced  its 
merit  by  its  popularity,  and  will  hold  a  fuper- eminent 
rank  in  the  Britifti  Drama,  while  judgment  is  directed  by 
found  fenfe,  acute  difcernment,  and  extenfive  experience. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BEGGAR,    PLAYER. 


IF  poverty  be  a  title  to  poetry,  I  am  fure  nobody  can 
difpute  mine.  I  own  myfelf  of  the  Company  of 
Beggars,  and  I  make  one  at  their  weekly  feftivals  at 
St.  Giles's.  I  have  a  fmall  yearly  (alary  for  my  catches, 
and  am  welcome  to  a  dinner  there  whenever  I  pleafe, 
which  is  more  than  moft  poets  can  lay. 

Play.  As  we  live  by  the  Mules,  it  is  but  gratitude 
in  us  to  encourage  poetical  merit  wherever  we  find  it. 
The  Mufes,  contrary  to  all  other  ladies,  pay  no  dif- 
tincYion  to  drefs,  and  never  partially  miftake  the  pert- 
nefs  of  embroidery  for  wit,  nor  the  modefty  of  want 
for  dullnefs.  Be  the  author  who  he  will,  we  pufh  his 
play  as  far  as  it  will  go :  fb  (though  you  are  in  want) 
I  wifh  you  fuccefs  heartily. 

Beg.  This  Piece,  I  own,  was  originally  written  for  the 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  James  Chanter  and  Moll 
Lay,  two  moft  excellent  ballad-fingers.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  fimilies  that  are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas, 
The  Swallow,  The  Moth,  The  Bee,  The  Ship,  The 
Flower,  &c .  Befides,  I  have  a  prifon  fcene,  which  the 
the  ladies  always  reckon  charmingly  pathetic.  As  to 
the  parts,  I  have  obferved  fuch  a  nice  impartiality  to 
our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impomble  for  either  of  them 
to  take  offence.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  that  I  have 
not  made  my  Opera  throughout  unnatural,  like  thofe 
in  vogue;  for  I  have  no  recitative,  excepting  this.  As 
I  have  confented  to  have  neither  Prologue  nor  Epilogue,. 
it  muft  be  allowed  an  Opera  in  all  its  forms.  The  Pfece, 
indeed,  hath  been  heretofore  frequently  reprefented  by 
ourfelves  in  our  great  room  at  St.  Giles's,  fo  that  I 
cannot  too  often  acknowledge  your  charity  in  bringing 
it  now  on  the  ftage. 

Play,     But  I  lee  it  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  ;  the 
aclors  arc  preparing  to  begin,    Play  away  the  overture. 

[Exeunt. 


SDramatig  perfonae* 

DRURY-LANE. 

Men. 

Men. 

Madeatb  •    -    - 

Mr.  Incledon. 

Piachum    -    .    . 

Mr.  Powel. 

MacbeatI,  •    •    - 

Mr.  Kelly. 

Lockit   -     -    .    . 

Mr.  Davenport. 

Peachum    -     -     - 

Mr.  Aickin. 

Filch     .... 

Mr.  Simmons. 

Lockit    .... 

Mr.  Wewitzer. 

Mat  of  the  Mint 

Mr.  Haynes. 

Filch     .... 

Mr.  Suett. 

Ben   Budge    -     - 

Mr.  Street. 

Mat  of  the  Mint  • 
Ben  Budge    -    • 
Jemmy  Tiuitcher 

Mr.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Webbe. 

Jemmy  Twitcher 
Robin  of  Bagfliot 
Rimming   Ned     • 

Mr.  Follett. 
Mr.  Ledger. 
Mr.  Curties. 

Harry  Paddingion 

Mr.  Evans. 

Harry  Paddmgtm 

Mr.  Abbot. 

Crook  fnger'd  Jack 

Mr.  Lyons. 

Beggar      •      -    - 

Omitted. 

Beggar      -    -    - 

Omitted. 

Player  .... 

Ditto. 

Player     -     -    - 

Ditto. 

Women. 

Polly  Peachum    - 

Mrs.  Mountain. 

cmen. 

Lucy  Lockit    -    - 

Mr?.  Martyr. 

folly  Peachum    - 

Mrs.  Crouch. 

Mrs.  Peachum    - 

Mrs.  Davenport. 

Lucy  Locltit    -    - 

M:s.  Bland. 

Diana  Trapet      - 

Omitted. 

Mrs.  Peachum    - 

Mifs  Tidfwell. 

Mrs.  Coayer   -    - 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Diana  Trapes     - 

Mrs.  Booth. 

Dolly  Trull    -    - 

Mrs.  Curties. 

Mrs.Ceaxer  -     - 

Mrs.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  Vixtn    -    - 

Mrs.  Follett. 

DMy  Trull     -    • 

Mrs.  Hale. 

Jenny  Diver  -     - 

Mifs  Stuart. 

Mrs.  Vixen    -    • 

Mrs.  Benfon. 

Mrs.  Slammekin  * 

Mrs.  Platt. 

Jenny  Diver  -    - 

Mifs  Heard. 

Betty  Doxey    -     - 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Slammakin  - 

Mifs  Barnes. 

Molly  Brax,:n     • 

Mifs  LefevTe. 

THE 

BEGGAR's  OPERA. 


ACT:  i. 

SCENE,  PEACHUM'S  Houfe. 

PEACHUMyj///#£  at  a  table  with  a  large  book  of  accounts 
before  him. 

AIR. 

An  old  woman  clothed  In  gray. 
'-THRO'  all  the  employments  of  life 
•*    Each  neighbour  abufes  his  brother ; 
Whore  and  rogue  they  call  hujband  and  fwifet 
All  profejfions  berogue  one  another : 
The  priejl  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine, 
And  the  Jlatefman,  becaufe  he'sfo  great , 
Thinks  his  trade  as  honejt  as  mine. 

A  lawyer's  is  an  honeft  employment,  fo  is  mine ;  like 
me  too  he  acls  in  a  double  capacity,  both  againft  rogues 
and  for  'em;  for  'tis  but  fitting  that  we  fhould  protecl 
and  encourage  cheats,  fince  we  live  by  'em. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  hath  fent  word  her  trial  comes 
on  in  the  afternoon,  and  (lie  hopes  you  will  order  matters 
fo  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach-  Why  Ihe  may  plead  her  belly  at  worft  ;  to  my 
knowledge  me  hath  taken  care  cf  that  fecurity :  but, 
as  the  wench    is  very  active   and  induitrious,  you  may 
iatisfy  her  that  I'll  ibi'ten  the  evidence. 
B 
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Filch.  Tom  Gagg,  Sir,  is  found  guilty. 
Peach.  A  lazy  dog  !  When  I  took  him  the  time  be- 
fore, I  told  him  what  he  would  come  to  if  he  did  not 
mend  his  hand — This  is  death  without  reprieve  ;  I  may 
ventvire  to  book  him:  [Writes.]  for  Tom  Gagg  forty 
pounds.  Let  Betty  Sly  know  that  I'll  fave  her  from 
tranfportation,  for  I  can  get  more  by  her  Haying  in 
England. 

Filch.  Betty  hath  brought  more  goods  into  our  lock 
this  year  than  any  five  of  the  gang,  and  in  truth  'tis 
pity  to  lole  fo  good  a  cuftomer. 

Peach.  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  off,  (lie  may  in 
the  common  courie  of  bufmefs  live  a  twelvemonth  lon- 
ger. I  love  to  let  women  'fcape.  A  good  fportfman 
always  lets  the  hen  partridges  fly,  becaule  the  breed  of 
the  game  depends  upon  them.  JBefides,  here  the  law 
allows  us  no  reward.  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  by 
the  death  of  women — except  our  wives. 

Filch.  Without  difpute  fhe  is  a  fine  woman  !  'Twas 
to  her  1  was  obliged  for  my  education.  (To  fay  a  bold 
word.)  She  hath  trained  up  more  young  fellows  to  the 
bufineis  than  the  gaming  table. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  obfervation  is  right.  We 
and  the  furgeons  are  more  beholden  to  women  than  all 
the  profeflions  befides. 

AIR. 

The  bonny  gray- ey VI  morn,  &c. 
Filch.  "JiV  woman  thatfediices  all  mankind^ 
By  her  wefirft  were  taught  the  weedlmg  arts  j 
Her  'very  eyes  can  cheat :  ivhen  mofljke ' s  kindt 
She  tricks  us  of  our  money  with  our  hearts . 
For  her,  like  wolves,  by  night  we  roam  for  prey 9 
And  praflife  e^ry  fraud  to  bribe  her  charms  \ 
Forfuits  of  lo<ve,  like  law,  are  won  by  pay  9 
And  Beauty  mujl  befsid  into  our  arms. 

Peach.  But  make  hafte  to  Newgate,  boy,  and  let  my 
friends  know  what  I  intend  j  for  I  love  to  make  them 
eafy  one  way  or  other. 

rikb.  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  in  fufpenfe, 
penitence  may  break  his  i'pirit  ever  afctr.  BciLies,  cer- 
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tainty  gives  a  man  a  good  air  upon  his  trial,  and  makes 
him  rifk  another  without  fear  or  fcniple.  But  I'll 
away,  for  'tis  a  pleafure  to  be  the  meffenger  of  comfort 
to  friends  in  affliction.  [Exit. 

Peach.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  look  about  me  tor 
a  decent  execution  againit  next  feflions.  I  hate  a  lazy 
rogue,  hy  whom  one  can  get  nothing  till  he  is  hanged. 
A  regifter  of  the  gang.  [Reading.']  Crook-finger'd 
Jack,  a  year  ar.d  a  half  in  the  iervice:  let  me  fee  how 
much  the  ftock  owes  to  his  induftry  :  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  gold  watches,  and  feven  filver  ones.  A 
mighty  clean-handed  fellow !  fixteen  fnuff-boxes,  five 
of  them  of  true  gold,  fix  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  four 
filver-hilted  fwords,  half  a  dozen  of  fhirts,  three  tie- 
periwigs,  and  a  piece  of  broad  cloth.  Confidering 
thefe  are  only  fruits  of  his  leifure  hours,  I  don't  know 
a  prettier  fellow,  for  no  man  alive  hath  a  more  engaging 
prefence  of  mind  upon  the  road.  Wat.  Dreary,  alias 
Brown  Will ;  an  irregular  dog !  who  hath  an  under- 
hand way  of  difpofing  of  his  goods.  I'll  try  him  only 
for  a  ferTion  or  two  longer  upon  his  good  behaviour. 
Harry  Paddington ;  a  poor  petty-larceny  rafcal,  with- 
out the  leaft  genius  \  That  fellow,  though  he  were  to 
live  thefe  fix  months,  will  never  come  to  the  gallows 
with  any  credit.  Slippery  Sam  j  he  goes  off  the  next 
fefiions,  for  the  villain  hath  the  impudence  to  have  views 
of  following  his  trade  as  a  taylor,  which  he  calls  an 
honeft  employment.  Mat.  of  the  Mint,  lifted  not 
above  a  month  ago  ;  a  promifing  fturdy-fellow,  and 
diligent  in  his  way  5  fomewhat  too  bold  and  hafty,  and 
may  raile  good  contributions  on  the  public,  if  he  does 
not  cut  himielf  fhort  by  murder.  Tom  Tipple  \  a 
guzzling  foaking  fot,  who  is  always  too  drunk  to  ftand 
himff  If  or  to  make  others  ftand  !  a  cart  is  abfolurely 
neceflary  for  him.  Robin  of  Bagfhot,  alias  Gorgon, 
alias  Bluff  Bob,  alias  Carbuncle,  alias  Bob  Booty — 

Enter  Mrs.  PEACHUM. 

Mrs.  Peach.  What  of  Bob  Booty,  hufband  ?  I  hope 
nothing  bad  hath  betided  him.  You  know,  my  dear  ! 
he's  a  favourite  cuftomer  of  mine  :  'twas  he  made  me  a 
preient  of  this  ring. 
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Peach.  I  have  fet  his  name  down  in  the  black- lilt, 
that's  all,  my  dear!  He  fpends  his  life  among  women, 
and,  as  ibon  as  his  money  is  gone,  one  or  other  of  the 
ladies  will  hang  him  for  the  reward,  and  there's  foity 
pounds  loft  to  us  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Peach.  You  know,  my  dear!  I  never  meddle 
in  matters  of  death  ;  I  always  leave  thofe  affairs  to 
you.  Women  indeed  are  bitter  bad  judges  in  thefe 
cafes,  for  they  are  ib  partial  to  the  brave,  that  they 
think  every  man  handibme  who  is  going  to  the  camp 
or  the  gallows.  AIR. 

Cold  and  raw,  £fr. 
If  any  wench  Venus 's  girdle  -wear, 

\77>0'  /he  be  newer  jo  ugly, 

Lilies  and  rofes  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  look  rwovd'rous  fmugfy. 

Beneath  the  left  ear  fo  fit  but  a:  cord, 

(A  rope  fo  charming  a  zone  is  !) 

The  youth  in  his  cart  hath  the  air  of  a  lord, 

And  we  cry,  there  dies  an  Adonis. 

But  really,  hufband,  you  mould  not  be  too  hard- 
hearted, for  you  never  had  a  finer,  braver  fet  of  men 
than  at  prefent.  We  have  not  had  a  murder  among 
them  all  thefe  feven  months  j  and  truly,  my  dear !  that 
is  a  great  bltffing. 

Peach.  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always  a 
whimpering  about  murder  for  ?  No  gentleman  is  ever 
looked  upon  the  worfe  for  killing  a  man  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  and  if  bulinefs  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
it,  what  would  yoxi  have  a  gentleman  do  ? 

Mrs  Peach.  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  my  dear,  you 
muft  excuie  me,  for  nohody  can  help  the  frailty  of  an 
over-fcrupulous  confidence. 

Peach.  Murder  is  as  fa(hionable  a  crime  as  a  man 
can  be  guilty  of.  How  many  fine  gentlemen  have  we 
in  Newgate  every  year  purely  upon  that  article  ?  If  they 
have  wherewithal  to  perfuade  the  jury  to  Bring  it  in 
Manflaughter,  what  are  they  the  worfe  for  it  ?  So,  my 
dear !  have  done  upon  this  fubject.  Was  Captain 
Macheath  here  this  morning  for  the  bank-notes  he  left 
with  you  laft  week  ? 
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Mrs.  Peach.  Yes,  my  dear,  and,  though  the  bank 
hath  ftopt  payment,  he  was  fo  cheerful  and  ib  agree- 
able !  Sure  there  is  not  a  finer  gentleman  upon  the  road 
than  the  Captain  !  If  he  comes  from  Bagfliot  at  any 
reafonable  hour,  he  hath  promifed  to  make  one  this 
evening  with  Polly,  me,  and  Bob  Booty,  at  a  party  at 
quadrille.  Pray,  my  dear,  is  the  Captain  rich  ?• 

Peach.  The  Captain  keeps  too  good  company  ever  to 
grow  rich.  Marybone  and  the  chocolate  houfes  are  his 
undoing.  The  man  that  propofes  to  get  money  by  play 
fhould  have  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  be 
trained  up  to  it  from  his  youth. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Really  I  am  forry  upon  Polly's  account 
the  Captain  hath  not  more  difcretion.  What  bufmefs 
hath  he  to  keep  company  with  lords  and  gentlemen  ?  he 
Ihould  leave  them  to  prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach.  Upon  Polly's  account !  what  a  plague  does 
the  woman  mean  ? — Upon  Polly's  account !  - 

Mrs.  Peach.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  fond  of  the 
girl. 

Peach.   And  what  then  ? 

Mrs.  Peach.  If  I  have  any  fkill  in  the  ways  of  wo- 
men, I  am  lure  Polly  thinks  him  a  very  pretty  man. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ?  you  would  not  be  fo  mad  to 
have  the  wench  marry  him  ?  Gamefters  and  highwaymen 
are  generally  very  good  to  their  whores,  but  they  are 
very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs.  Peach.  But  if  Polly  mould  be  in  love,  how 
fhould  we  heip  her,  or  how  can  (he  help  herfelf  ?•  Poor 
girl  1  I'm  in  the  utmoft  concern  about  her. 

AIR. 
Why  is  your  faithful  (lave  difdainM  ? 

If  lo<ve  the  virgin's  heart  in<vadet 
Hc-1'j  like  a  moth  the  Jimple  maid 
Still  plays  about  the  flame ! 
If  foon  foe  be  not  made  a  cwife, 
Htr  honours  fag*  d,  and  then  for  life 
Sbe^s — what  1  dare  not  name. 

Peach.  Look  ye,  wife,  a  handfome  wench,  in   our 
way  of  bufinefsj  is  as   profitable  as  at  the  bar  of  a 
B3 
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Temple  coffee-houfe,  who  looks  upon  it  as  her  liveli- 
hood to  grant  every  liberty  but  one.  You  fee  I  would 
indulge  the  girl  as  tar  as  prudently  we  can  in  any  thing 
but  marriage  :  after  that,  my  dear,  how  lhall  we  be 
fafe  ?  arc  we  not  then  in  her  hufband's  power  ?  for  the 
hufband  hath  the  ablblute  power  over  all  a  wife's  fe- 
crets  but  her  own.  If  the  girl  had  the  difcretion  of  a 
court-lady,  who  can  have  a  dozen  of  ycung  fellows  at 
her  ear  without  complying  with  one,  I  fhould  not  matter 
it;  but  Polly  is  tinder,  and  a  fpark  will  at  once  fet  her 
in  a  flame.  Married  !  if  the  wench  does  not  know  her 
own  profit,  fure  (he  knows  her  own  pleaiure  better  than 
to  make  herfcif  a  property  !  My  daughter  to  me  fhould 
be  like  a  ccurt-lady  to  a  minifter  of  ftate,  a  key  to  the 
whole  gang.  Married !  if  the  affair  is  not  already- 
done,  I'll  terrify  her  from  it  by  the  example  of  our 
neighbours. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Mayhap,  my  dear !  you  may  injure  the 
girl  :  (he  loves  to  imitate  the  fine  ladies,  and  me  may 
only  allow  the  Captain  liberties  in  the  view  of  intereft. 

Peach.  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to  warn  the 
girl  againfl  her  ruin,  and  to  inftruft  her  how  to  make 
the  molt  of  her  beauty.  I'll  go  to  her  this  moment, 
and  fift  her.  In  the  mean  time,  wife,  rip  out  the  co- 
ronets and  marks  of  thefe  dozen  of  cambric  handker- 
chiefs, for  I  can  difpoie  of  them  this  afternoon  to  a 
chap  in  the  city.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the  way 
jn  an  argument  than  my  hufband  !  Why  muft  our  Polly 
forfooth  differ  from  her  fex,  and  love  only  her  hufband? 
and  why  muft  Polly's  marriage,  contrary  to  all  obferva- 
tion,  make  her  the   lefs  followed  by  other  men  ?  All 
men  are  thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  woman  the  better 
for  being  another's  property. 
AIR. 
Of  ail  the  fimple  things  we  do,  £JV. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore 
Which  hath  guineas  intrinfical  /V/, 
Whofe  'ivcrth  is  never  kno-iun  before 
It  is  trj'd  and  imprejl  in  the  mini. 
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A  'wife's  like  a  guinea  in  gold 
Stampt  ivith  the  name  of  her  fpoufe, 
Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  is  fold, 
And  is  current  in  etfry  houfe. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Come  hither,  Filch.  "  I  am  as  fond 
of  this  child  as  tho'  my  mind  mifgave  me  he  were  my 
own.  He  hath  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket  as  a 
woman,  and  is  as  nimble-fingered  as  a  juggler."  If  an 
unlucky  feflion  does  not  cut  the  rope  of  thy  life,  I  pro- 
nounce, boy,  thou  wilt  be  a  great  man  in  hiftory. 
Where  was  your  poft  laft  night,  rny  boy  ? 

Filch.  I  ply'd  at  the  opera,  Madam  ;  and,  confidering 
"'twas  neither  dark  or  rainy,  fo  that  there  was  no  great 
hurry  in  getting  chairs  and  coaches,  made  a  tolerable 
hand  on'r.  Thefe  feven  handkerchiefs,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Coloured  ones,  I  fee.  They  are  of  fure 
fale  from  our  warehoufe  at  Redriff  among  the  feamen. 

Filch.  And  this  fnuff  box. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Set  in  gold  !  a  pretty  encouragement 
this  to  a  young  beginner. 

Filch.  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  charming  gold  watch. 
Fox  take  the  taylors  for  making  the  fobs  fo  deep  and 
nairow  !  It  (tuck  by  the  way,  and  I  was  forced  to  make 
my  efcape  under  a  coach.  Really,  Madam,  I  fear  I 
/hall  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  fo  that  every 
now  and  then,  fmce  I  was  pumpt,  I  have  thoughts  of 
taking  up  and  going  to  fea. 

Mrs.  Peach.  You  mould  go  to  Hockley-in-the  Hole 
and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  valour :  thefe  are  the 
ichools  that  have  bred  fo  many  brave  men.  I  thought, 
boy,  by  this  time,  thou  hadft  loft  fear  as  well  as  fhame. 
Poor  lad !  how  little  does  he  know  as  yet  of  the  Old 
Bailey!  For  the  firft  fa£l  Til  enfure  thee  from  being 
hanged  $  and  going  to  fea,  Filch,  will  come  time  enough 
upon  a  fentence  of  rranfportation.  But  now  fmce  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do,  even  go  to  your  book,  and 
learn  your  catechifm  ;  for  really  a  man  makes  but  an  ill 
figure  in  the  Ordinary's  paper,  who  cannot  give  a  fatis- 
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factory  anfwer  to  his  queltions.  But  hark  you,  my 
lad,  don't  tell  me  a  lie,  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar :  do 
you -know  of  any  tiling  that  hath  paft  between  Captain 
Macheath  and  our  Polly  ? 

Filch.  I  beg  you,  Madam,  don't  aflc  me  j  for  I  muft 
either  tell  a  lie  to  you  or  to  Mifs  Polly,  for  I  promised 
her  I  would  not  tell. 

Mrs.  Peach.  But  when  the  honour  of  our  family  is 
concerned 

Filch.  I  (hall  lead  a  fad  life  with  Mifs  Polly  if  ever 
fhe  come  to  know  that  I  told  you.  Befides,  I  would 
not  willingly  forfeit  my  own  honour  by  betraying  any 
body. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Yonder  comes  my  hufband  and  Polly. 
Come,  Filch,  you  (hall  go  with  me  into  my  own  room, 
and  tell  me  the  whole  ftory.  I'll  give  thee  a  glais  of  a 
moll  delicious  cordial  that  I  keep  for  my  own  drinking. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  PEACHUM  and  POLLY. 

Potty.  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine  ladies  how 
to  make  the  moft  of  myfelf  and  of  my  man  too.  A 
woman  knows  how  to  be  mercenary,  though  fhe  hath 
never  been  at  court  or  at  an  aflembly :  we  have  it  in  our 
natures,  papa.  If  I  allow  Captain  Macheath  fome 
trifling  liberties,  I  have  this  watch,  and  other  vifible 
marks  of  his  favour  to  (how  for  it.  A  girl  who  cannot 
grant  fome  things,  and  refufe  what  it  is  moft  material, 
will  make  but  a  poor  hand  of  her  beauty,  and  foon  be 
thrown  upon  the  common. 

AIR. 
What  ftiall  I  do  to  mow  how  much  I  love  her  ? 

Fir  gins  are  like  the  fair  flon,v*r  in  its  lujlrcy 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground, 
Near  it  the  bees  in  play  fluitsr  and  clujhr, 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around  \ 
But  vjben  once  pluck' d,  "t  is  no  longer  alluring* 
1o  Convent-garden  '/  is  fent,  (as  yet  facet,) 
'There  fades,  and /brinks,  and  grows  paj}  all  enduring, 
Rots,  ft  inks )  and  diest  and  is  trod  under  feet. 
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Peach.  You  know,  Polly,  I  am  uot  againft  your 
toying  and  trifling  with  a  cuttomer  in  the  way  of  bu- 
finels,  or  to  get  out  a  fecret  or  ib  j  but  if"  I  find  out 
that  you  have  play'd  the  fool,  and  are  married,  you 
jade  you,  I'll  cut  your  throat,  huffy.  Now  you  know 
my  mind. 

Enter  Mrs.  PEACHUM. 

AIR. 

O  London  is  a  fine  town. 
Mrs.  PEACHUM  [in  a  very  great  paj/ion.~\ 
Our  Polly  is  afadfiut !  nor  heeds  what  fwe  have  taught 

her; 

I  wonder  any  man  alive  will  e<ver  rear  a  daughter  ! 
For  Jbe  mujl  have  both  hoods  and  gowns,  and  hoops  to 

fwell  her  pride, 
With  fcarfs  and  flays,  and  gloves  and  lace,  and  Jbe"  I  I 

have  men  befide ; 
And  when  Jhe's  dreft  with  care  and  coft,  all-  tempting, 

Jine  and  gay , 

As  men  Jhouldferve  a  cucumber,  Jhejlings  berfelfaway. 

You  baggage !  you  hufly !  you  inconfiderate  jade  ! 

had  you  been  hang'd  it  would  not  have  vex'd  me,  for 

that  might  have  been  your  misfortune  j  but  to  do  fuch 

a  mad  thing  by  choice  !  The  wench  is  married,  hufband. 

Peach.  Married  !  the  Captain  is  a  bold  man,  and  will 

rifk  any  thing  for  money :  to  be  fure  he  believes  her  a 

fortune.     Do  you  think  your  mother  and  I  mould  have 

lived  comfortably  fo  long  together  if  ever  we  had  been 

married,  baggage? 

Mrs.  'Peach.  I  knew  (he  was  always  a  proud  flut  j  and 
now  the  wench  hath  played  the  fool  and  married,  be- 
caufe  forfooth  (he  would  do  like  the  gentry.  Can  you 
fuppcrt  the  expence  of  a  huiband,  hufly,  in  gaming, 
drinking,  and  whoring  ?  have  you  money  enough  to 
carry  on  the  daily  quarrels  of  man  and  wife  about 
who  fhall  fquander  moil  ?  There  are  not  many  huibands 
and  wives  who  can  bear  the  charges  of  plaguing  one 
another  in  a  handfome  way.  If  you  mult  be  married, 
could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our  family  but  a  high- 
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wayman  ?  Why,  thou  foolith  jade,  thou  wilt  be  as  ill 
ufed,  and  as  much  negle&ed,  as  if  thou  hadft  married 
a  lord  \ 

Peach.  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  break  through 
the  rules  of  decency,  for  the  Captain  looks  upon  him- 
felf  in  the  military  capacity  as  a  gentleman  by  his  pro- 
feflicn.  Beiides  what  he  hath  already,  I  know  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  getting  or  of  dying  ;  and  both  thele  ways, 
let  me  tell  you,  are  me, ft  excellent  chances  for  a  wife* 
Tell  me,  huffy,  are  you  ruin' d  or  no  ? 

Mrs.  Peach.  With  Polly's  fortune  (he  might  very 
well  have  gone  off  to  a  perfon  of  diftinction :  yes,  that 
you  might,  you  poxuing  flut! 

Peach.  What!  is  the  wench  dumb?  Speak,  or  I'll 
make  you  plead  by  fqueezing  out  an  aniwer  from  you. 
Are  you  really  bound  wife  to  him,  or  are  you  only 
upon  1  i  k  i  n  g  ?  [  Pinches  her. 

Polly.  Oh!  \S creaming 

Mrs.  Peach.  How  the  mother  is  to  be  pitied  who 
hatu  handibme  daughters  I  Locks,  bolts,  bars,  and  lec- 
tures of  morality,  are  nothing  to  them  ;  they  break 
through  them  all :  they  have  as  much  pieaiure  in  cheat- 
ing a  father  and  mother  as  in  cheating  at  cards. 

Peach.  Why,  Polly,  I  (hall  foon  know  if  you  arc 
married  by  Macheath's  keeping  from  our  houfe. 

AIR. 
Grim  king  of  the  ghofts,  &c. 

Polly.    Can  lo<ve  be  controlled  by  advice? 
Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ? 

Tbo"  my  heart  was  as  frozen  as  ice, 
At  his  flame  ~"t  ivould  have  melted  atway* 

When  he  kifl  me>  fo  faveetly  he  preft, 
"Ttvas  fo  fiveet  that  1  muft  hai>e  comply"  dt 

So  I  thought  it  both  fafejl  and  beft 
To  marry  for  fear  you  Jhould  chide. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family  are 
gone  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Peach.  And  Macheath  may  hang  his  father  and  mo- 
ther-in-law, in  hopes  to  get  into  their  daughter's  fortune. 
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Polly.  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  'tis  the  fafhion)  cooUy 
and  deliberately  for  honour  or  money — but  I  love  him. 
Mrs.  Peach.  Love  him  !  worfe  and  worfe !  I  thought 
the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh  hufband  !  huiband  ! 
her  folly  makes  me  mad!  my  head  fvvims !  I  am  dif- 
trafted  !  I  can't  fupport  myfelf — Oh  !  [Faints. 

Peach.  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition  you  have  re- 
duced your  poor  mother!  A  glafs  of  cordial  this  in- 
itant.  How  the  poor  woman  takes  it  to  heart ! 

[Polly  goes  out  and  returns  with  it. 
Ah,  huffy !  now  this  is  the  only  comfort  your  mother 
has  left. 

Potty.  Give  her  another  glafs,  Sir;  my  mamma 
drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever  fhe  is  out  of  order. 
This  you  fee  fetches  her. 

Mrs.  Peach.  The  girl  mows  fuch  a  readinefs,  and  fo 
much  concern,  that  1  could  almoft  find  in  my  heart  to 
forgive  her.  AIR. 

O  Jenny,  O  Jenny !  where  haft  thou  been. 

O  Polly !  you  might  have  toy"d  and  kift  j 
By  keeping  men  off  you  keep  them  on. 

Polly.  But  he  fo  teas' d  me, 
And  he  fo  pleas' d  me, 
What  I  did  you  mujl  barve  done. 
Mrs.  Peach.  Not  with  a  highwayman — you  forryflut! 
Peach.  A  word  with  you,  wife.     'Tis  no  new  thing 
for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  without  confent  of  parents, 
You  know  'tis  the  fiailty  of  woman,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Yes,  indeed,  the  fex  is  frail  }  but  the 
firlt  time  a  woman  is  fir.il,  fhe  fhould  be  fornewhat  nice 
rcethinks,  for  then  or  never  is  the  time  to  make  her 
fortune:  after  that,  fhe  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard 
herfelf  from  being  found  out,  and  ihe  may  do  what  Ihe 
pleafes. 

Peach.  Make  yourfelf  a  little  eafy  :  I  have  a  thought 
fl.all  foonfet  all  matters  again  to  sights.  Why  fo  melan- 
choly, Polly?  lince  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  we 
muff  all  endeavour  to  make  the  beii  of  it. 

Mrs.  Peach.    Well,  Polly,  as  far  as  one  woman  can 
forgiv«  another  I  forgive  thee. — Your  father  is  too  turn! 
.•'-i,  huffy. 
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Polly.  Then  all  my  lorrows  are  at  an  end. 
Mrs.  Peach.  A  mighty  likely  fpeech  in  troth  for  a 
wench  who  is  juft  married  ! 

AIR. 
Thomas,  I  cannot,  Gfr. 

Polly.    /  like  a /kip  inftorms  was  toft, 
Yet  afraid  to  put  into  land  ; 
For  j'eiz,"d  in  the  port  the  vejjel's  loft 
Wbofe  treafure  is  contraband* 
The  warves  are  laid, 
My  duty's  paid  ; 

0  joy  beyond  exprejjion ! 
'Thus  fafe  ajhore 

1  ajk  no  more  ; 

My  all's  in  my  pojjejjion. 

Peach.  I  hear  cuftomers  in  t'other  room  ;  go  talk 
with  them,  Polly,  but  come  again  as  foon  as  they  are 
gone. — But  hark  ye,  child,  if  't  is  the  gentleman  who 
was  here  yefterday  about  the  repeating  watch,  fay,  you 
believe  we  can't  get  intelligence  of  it  till  to-morrow, 
for  I  lent  it  to  Sukey  Straddle  to  make  a  figure  with 
to-night  at  a  tavern  in  Drury-lane.  If  t'other  gentle- 
man calls  for  the  filver-hilted  fword,  you  know  beetle- 
brow"d  Jemmy  hath  it  on,  and  he  doth  not  come  from 
Tunbridge  till  Tuefday  night,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  had 
till  then.  [Exit  Polly.]  Dear  wife  !  be  a  little  paci- 
fied; don't  let  your  paffion  run  away  with  your  fenfes: 
Polly,  I  grant  you,  hath  done  a  ram  thing. 

Mrs.  Peach.  If  (he  had  had  only  an  intrigue  with 
the  fellow,  why  the  very  beft  families  have  excuftd  and 
huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  fort.  ' Tis  marriage,  huf- 
band,  that  makes  it  a  blemifh. 

Peach.  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fuller's  earth  for 
reputations;  there  is  not  a  fpot  or  a  ftain  but  what  it 
can  take  out.  A  rich  rogue,  now-a-days,  is  fit  com- 
pany for  any  gentleman ;  and  the  world,  my  dear,,  hath 
not  fuch  a  contempt  for  roguery  as  you  imagine.  I  teil 
you,  wife,  I  can  make  this  match  turn  to  our  advantage. 
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Mrs.  Peach.  I  am  very  fenfible,  hulband,  that  Cap- 
tain Macheath  is  worth  money,  but  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  he  hath  not  two  or  three  wives  already,  and  then, 
if  he  fliould  die  in  a  leflion  or  two,  Polly's  dower  would 
come  into  difpute. 

Peach.  That  indeed  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be 
confidered.  AIR* 

A  foldier  and  a  faiior. 
A  fox  may  ftealyour  hens,  Sir, 
A  whore  your  health  and  pence,  Sir, 
Tour  daughter  rob  your  cbeft,  Sir, 
Tour  <vcife  may  jlealyour  reft,  Sir, 
A  thief  your  goods  and  plate  j 
But  this  is  all  bid  picking, 
With  reft,  peace,  ckeft,  and  chicken : 
It  e<ver  'was  decreed,  Sir, 
If  lawyer's  hand  is  fee"d,  Sir, 
He  jleals  your  ^whole  eftate. 

The  lawyers  are  bitter  enemies  to  thofe  in  our  way ; 
they  don't  care  that  any  body  fliould  get  a  clandeftine 
livelihood  but  themfelves. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Polly.  'Twas  only  Nimming  Ned ;  he  brought  in  a 
damalk  window- curtain,  a  hoop-petticoat,  a  pair  of 
filver  candlefticks,  a  periwig,  and  one  filk  flocking, 
from  the  fire  that  happen'd  lart  night. 

Peach.  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer  in  his 
way,  and  faves  more  goods  out  of  the  fire,  than  Ned. 
But  now,  Polly,  to  your  affair  j  for  matters  muft  not 
be  as  they  are.  You  are  married  then  it  feems  ? 

Polly.   Yes,  Sir. 

Peach.   And  how  do  you  propofe  to  live,  child  ? 

Polly.  Like  other  women,  Sir,  upon  the  induftry  of 
my  hulband. 

Mrs.  Peach.  What !  is  the  wench  turn'd  fool  ?  a 
highwayman's  wife,  like  a  foldier's,  hath  as  little  of  his 
pay  as  his  company. 

Peach.  And  had  not  you  the  common  views  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman in  your  marriage,  Polly  ? 
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Polly.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Sir. 

Peach.  Of  a  jointure,  and  of  being  a  widow  ? 

Polly.  But  I  love  him,  Sir }  how  then  could  I  have 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  ? 

Peach.  Parting  with  him !  why  that  is  the  whole 
fcheme  and  intention  of  all  marriage  articles.  The 
comfortable  eftate  of  widowhood  is  the  only  hope  that 
keeps  up  a  wife's  fpirits.  Where  is  the  woman  who 
would  fcruple  to  be  a  wife,  if  me  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be  a  widow  whenever  me  pleafed  ?  If  you  have  any 
views  of  this  fort,  Polly,  I  mail  think  the  match  not 
fo  very  unreafonable. 

Polly.  How  I  dread  to  hear  your  advice!  yet  I  mufl 
beg  you  to  explain  you  if  elf. 

Peach.  Secure  what  he  hath  got,  have  him  peach'd 
the  next  feflions,  and  then  at  once  you  are  made  a  rich 
widow. 

Polly.  What!  murder  the  man  I  love!  the  blood 
runs  cold  at  my  heart  with  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

Peach.  Fy,  Polly !  what  hath  murder  to  do  in  the 
affair  ?  Since  the  thing  fooner  or  later  muft  happen,  I 
dare  fay  the  Captain  himfelf  wculd  like  that  we  fhould 
get  the  reward  for  his  death  fooner  than  a  ftranger. 
Why,  Polly,  the  Captain  knows  that  as  'tis  his  em- 
ployment to  rob,  fo't  is  curs  to  take  robb.ers  j  every 
man  in  his  bufmefs :  fo  that  there  is  no  malice  in  the 
cafe. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Ay,  hufband,  now  you  have  nick'd  the 
matter.  To  have  him  peach'd  is  the  only  thing  could 
ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR. 

Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear, 
Polly.  Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  fever e  \ 
Sofave  a  wretched  wife  j 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear 
Depends  poor  Polly" s  life. 
Mrs.  Peach.  But  your  duty  to   your  parents,  huffy, 
obliges  you  to  hang  him.     What  would  many  a  wife 
give  for  inch  an  opportunity  I 


. 
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Polly.  What  is  a  jointure,  what  is  widowhood,  to 
me?  I  know  my  heart  j  I  cannot  iurvive  him. 

AIR. 

Le  printemps  rappelle  aux  armes. 
'The  turtle  thus  nvith  plaintive  crying, 
Her  lover  dying, 

Ibe  turtle  thus  with  plaintive  crying 
Laments  her  dove  ; 

Do<iun  Jhe  drops  quite  fpent  with  Jighing,     . 
Paired  in  death,  as  -paired  in  love. 
Thus,  Sir,  it  will  happen  10  your  poor  Polly. 

Mrs.  Peach.  What !  is  the  fool  in  love  in  earned 
then  ?  I  hate  thee  for  being  particular.  Why,  wench, 
thou  art  a  fhame  to  thy  very  fex. 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  ycu  ever  lov'd- • 

Mrs.  Peach.  Thofe  curfed  play-books  (he  reads  have 
been  her  ruin.  One  word  more,  huffy,  and  I  (hall 
knock  your  brains  out,  if  you  have  any. 

Peach.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for  fear  of  mif- 
chief,  and  conlider  of  what  is  propofed  to  you. 

Mrs.  Peach.  Away,  huffy..  Hang  your  hufband,  and 
be  dutiful.  [Polly  lift  ening.]  The  thing,  hufband,  muft 
and  mall  be  done.  For  the  fake  of  intelligence  we  muft 
take  other  meafures,  and  have  him  peach'd  the  next 
feffion  without  her  content.  If  me  will  not  know  her 
duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peach.  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one's  heart 
to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  confuler  his  perfonal 
bravery,  his  fine  fli  atagem,  how  much  we  have  alrea- 
dy got  by  him,  and  how  much  more  we  may  get,  me- 
thinks  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his 
death  :  I  wifh  you  could  have  made  Polly  undertake  it. 
Mrs.  Peach.  But  in  a  cafe  of  necefiity — our  own  lives 
are  in  danger. 

Peach.  Then  indeed  we  mull  comply  with  the  cuftoms 
of  the  world,  and  make  gratitude  give  way  to  intereft. 
—He  mail  be  taken  off. 

Mrs.  Peach.    I'll  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 
Peach.  And  I'll  prepare  matters  for  the  Old  Bailey. 
[Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs.  Peachum. 
C* 
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Polty.  Now  I'm  a  wretch  indeed. — Methlnks  I  lee 
him  already  in  the  cart,  fweeter  and  more  lovely  than 
the  nofegay  in  his  hand  ! — I  hear  the  crowd  extolling 
his  refolution  and  intrepidity! — What  vollies  of  fighs 
are  lent  from  the  windows  of  Holborn,  that  ib  comely 
a  youth  mould  be  brought  to  diigrace!— I  fee  him  at 
the  tree ! — the  whole  circle  are  in  tears  ! — even  butchers 
weep! — Jack  Ketch  himfelf  hefitates  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  would  be  glad  to  lofe  his  fee  by  a  reprieve  ! 
What  then  will  become  of  Polly  ? — As  yet  I  may  in- 
form him  of  their  deiign,  and  aid  him  in  his  efcape. — 

It  mall    be   fo. But   then  he  flies,  abfents  himfelf, 

and  I  bar  myfelf  from  his  dear,  dear  converfation ! 
that  too  will  diftracl  me. — If  he  keeps  out  of  the  way, 
my  papa  and  mamma  may  in  time  relent,  and  we  may 
be  happy — If  he  ftays,  he  is  hang'd,  and  then  he  is  loft 
for  ever! — He  intended  to  lie  conceal'd  in  my  room  till 
the  dufk  of  the  evening.  If  they  are  abroad,  I'll  this 
inftant  let  him  out,  lelt  fome  accident  mould  prevent 
him.  [Exit,  and  returns  with  Mackeatb. 

AIR. 

Pretty  parrot,  fay,  Gfc. 

Mac.  Pretty  Polly,  fay, 
When  I  'was  away 
Did  your  fancy  never  Jlr ay 
'To  fame  newer  lover  ? 

Polly.  Without  difguife, 
Heaving  Jighs, 
Doting  eyes, 

My  conjtant  heart  dif cover. 
Fondly  let  me  loll. 
Mac.  O pretty,  pretty  Poll! 

Polly.  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  my  dear  ? 

Mac.  Sufpeft   my  honour,  my  courage,  fufpeft  any 

thing  but  my  love.' — May  my  piftols  mil's  fire,  and  my 

mare  flip   her  flioulder  while  I  am  purfued,    if  I  ever 

for  fake  theel 

Polly.  Nay,  my  dear !  I  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  you, 
for  I  find,  in  the  romance  you  lent  me,  none  of  the 
great  heroes  were  ever  falie  in  love. 
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AIR. 

Pray  fair  one  be  kind. 
Mac.  My  be  art  >tvas  fo  free 
It  ro&d  like  the  bee 
'Till  Polly  my  pajjion  requited  \ 
Ifipt  each  flow* rt 
I  chan^d  e<vry  hour, 
But  here  e<v' 'ry  fiovj V 's  united; 

Polly.  Were  you  fentenc'd  to  tranfportation,  fure,  my 
dear,  you  could  not  leave  me  behind  you — could  you  ? 
Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that  could  tear 
me  from  thee  ?  You  might  (boner  tear  a  penfion  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  courtier,  a  fee  from  a  lawyer,  a  pretty 
woman  .from  a  looking-glafs,  or  any  woman  from  qua- 
drille—But to  tear  me  from  thee  is  impofiible ! 

AIR. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Mac.  Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's  coajf, 
And  In  my  arms  embraced  my  lafs, 
Warm  amidft  eternal  froft, 
Tcofoon  the  half  year's  night  would  pafs, 

Polly.  Were  I  fold  on  Indian  foil, 
Soon  as  the  burning  day  was  closed, 
I  could  mock  thefultry  toil 
When  on  my  charmers  breafl  repos'd. 

Mac.  And  I  would  love  you  all  the  day, 
Polly.  E'v'ry  night  would  kifs  and play , 
Mac.  If  with  me  y  ou"  d fondly  ftray 
Polly.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Polly.  Yes,  I  would   go  with  thee.     But  oh! — how 
(hall  I  Ipealc  it  ?    I  muft  be  torn  from  thee.     We  muft 
part. 

Mac.   How  !  part ! 

Polly.  We  muft,  we  muft.-<-My  papa  and  mamma 
are  fet  againft  thy  life :    they  now,  even  now,  are   in 
fearch  after  thee :    they  are   preparing  evidence  againft 
thee ;  thy  life  depends  upon  a  moment. 
C  3 
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AIR. 

Gin  thcu  wert  my  am  thing. 

O  -'.-tat  pain  it  is  to  part ! 
Can  I  leave  tbee,  cm  I  leave  tbee  ? 
O  what  pain  it  is  to  part! 
Cam  tiy  Potty  ever  leave tbee? 
But  left  death  my  kvejbould  thwart, 
And  bring  tbee  to  the  fatal  cart, 
Thus  I  tear  tbee  from  my  bleeding  heart ! 
Fly  hence,  and  let  me  leave  tbee. 

One  kifs,  and  thei*— one  kifs Begone Farewell ! 

Mac.  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  are  fo  riveted 
te  thine,  that  I  cannot  Iccie  my  bold. 

Potty.  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee,  and  then  I 
fhouid  lofe  the  very  glimmering  of  hope.  A  few  weeks, 
perhaps,  may  reconcile  us  all.  Shall  thy  Polly  hear 
from  thee  ? 

Mac.  Mufti  then  go? 

Petty.  And  will  not  abfence  change  your  love  ? 
Mac.  If  you  doubt  it,  let  me  ftay — and  be  hang'd. 
Potty.  O  bow   I  fear!    how  I  tremble !^-Go— but 
when  lafety  will  give  you  leave,  you  will  be  fure  to  ice 
me  again,  for  till  then  Polly  is  wretched. 

AIR. 
O  the  broom,  &(. 

\?artwgt  and  httimg  hack  at  each  other  tufthfombiefs,  be 
at  CMC  doer,  Jbe  at  the  other.] 

Mac.  Tbemij'trtkuj  ajbimngfees 
Wlub  he's  obSgd  to  pay, 
Witbfgb*  refsns  it  by  degrees, 
And  fears  'tis  gone  for  aje. 

Polly.    Tbe  bay  thus,  when  bit  fpanvw'j 

fknun, 

The  bird  im^lencefjes, 
Buffoon  as  out  rfjigbt  'tis  gnet 
Wtooes,  twbintfen,  fobs,  and  crifJ. 


\ 
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Acr  IL 

SCENE,  a  tavern  near  Newgate. 

JEMMYTWITCHER,  CaOOK-FlNGEK/D  JACK,  WAT 

DREARY,  ROBIN  OF  BAGSHOT,  NIMMING  NED, 
HARRY  PADDINGTON,  MAT  OF  THE  MINT,  BEN 
BUDGE,  and  the  reft  of  the  gang,  at  the  table,  with 
wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Ben.  T^UT  pr'ythee,  Mat,  what  is  become  of  thy  bro- 
•*-*  ther  Tom?  I  have  not  feen  him  fince  my 
from  return  transportation. 

Mat.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident  this  time 
twelvemonth,  and  fo  clever  made  a  fellow  he  was  that 
I  could  not  lave  him  from  thofe  flaying  rafcals  the  fur- 
geons,  and  now,  poor  man,  he  is  among  the  otamys  at 
Surgeons'-hall, 

Ben.   So  it  feems  his  time  was  come. 

"Jem.  But  the  prefent  time  is  ours,  and  nobody  alive 
hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws  levell'd  at  us  ?  are  we 
more  difhoneft  than  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  What  we 
win,  gentlemen,  is  our  own  by  the  law  oi  arms  and  the 
right  of  conqueft. 

Crook.  Where  fhall  we  find  fuch  another  fet  of  practical 
philoibphers,  who  to  a  man  are  above  the  fear  of  death  ? 

Wat.  Sound  men  and  true ! 

Rob.  Of  tried  courage  and  indefatigable  induflry  ! 

Ned.Who  isthere  here  thatwouldnot  die  for  his  friend? 

Har.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  betray  him  for 
his  interelt? 

Mat.  Shew  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can  fay  asmuch. 

Ben.  We  are  for  a  jutt  partition  of  the  world,  for 
every  man  hath  a  right  to  enjoy  life, 

Mat.  We  retrench  the  iuperfluities  of  mankind. 
Tiie  world  is  avaricious,  and  J  hate  avarice.  A  co- 
vetous fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  fteals  what  he  was  never 
made  to  enjoy,  for  the  fake  of  hiding  it.  Thefe  are  the 
robbers  of  mankind  j  for  money  was  made  for  the  free- 
hearted and  generous  :  and  where  is  the  injury  of  taking 
from  another  what  he  hath  not  the  heart  to  make  ufe  of  ? 

Jem.  Our  feveral  (lations  for  the  day  are  fixed. 
Good  luck  attend  us  all.  Fill  the  glafles. 
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AIR. 
Fill  ev'ry  glafs,  £fr. 

Mat.  Fill  e<v*ry  glafs,  for  wine  infpires  us, 
And  fires  us 

With  courage,  love,  and  joy. 
Women  and '<wine fhould  life  employ  ; 
Is  there  ought  elfe  on  earth  defirous  ? 
Chorus.  Fill e<v'ry glafs,  &c. 

Enter  MACHEATH. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  well  met :  my  heart  hath  been  with 
you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected  affair  hath  detained 
me.  No  ceremony  I  beg  you. 

Mat.  We  were  juft  breaking  up  to  go  upon  duty. 
Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  air  with  you, 
Sir,  this  evening  upon  the  Heath  ?  I  drink  a  dram  row 
and  then  with  the  ftage- coachmen,  in  the  way  of  fric-nd- 
fhip  and  intelligence,  and  I  know  that  about  this  time 
there  will  be  paflengers  upon  the  weftern  road  who  are 
worth  fpeaking  with. 

Mac.  I  was  to  have  been  of  that  party — but 

Mat.  But  what,  Sir  ? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  man  who  fufpefts  my  courage  ? 

Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnefles  of  it. 

Mac.  My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang? 

Mat.  I'll  be  anfwerable  for  it. 

Mac.  In  thedivifion  of  our  booty,  have  I  ever  fhewn 
the  leaft  marks  of  avarice  or  injuftice? 

Mat.  By  thefe  quefl  ions  fomething  feems  to  have 
ruffled  you.  Are  any  of  us  fufpe&ed  ? 

Mac.  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen,  in  you 
all  as  iren  of  honour,  and  as  iuch  I  value  and  refpe6l 
you.  Peachum  is  a  man  that  is  ufeful  to  us. 

Mat.  Is  he  about  to  fliew  us  any  foul  play  ?  I'll  moot 
him  through  the  head. 

Mac.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  aft  with  condu6l  and 
difcretion.  A  piftol  is  your  laft  refort. 

Mat.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meeting. 

Mac.  Bufinefs  cannot  go  on  without  him :  he  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  a  neceflkry  agent  to 
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us.  We  have  had  a  (light  difference,  and  till  It  is  ac- 
commodated, I  fhall  be  obliged  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Any  private  difpute  of  mine  fhali  he  of  no  ill  confe- 
quence  to  my  friends.  You  muft  continue  to  a£l  under 
his  direction,  for  the  moment  we  break  looie  from  him 
our  gang  is  ruined. 

Mat.  As  a  bawd  to  a  whore,  I  grant  you,  he  is  to 
us  of  great  convenience. 

Mac.  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the  gang, 
which  I  never  can  do  but  with  life.  At  our  private 
quarters  I  will  continue  to  meet  you.  A  week  or  fo 
will  probably  reconcile  us. 

Mat.  Your  inftruclions  mall  be  obferved.  'Tis  now 
high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our  feveral  duties ;  fo  till 
the  evening,  at  our  quarters  in  Moorfields,  we  bid  you 
farewell. 

Mac.  I  fhall  wifh  myfelf  with  you.  Succefs  at- 
tend you.  [Sits  down  melancholy  at  the  table. 

AIR. 

March  in  Rinaldo  with  drums  and  trumpets. 

Mat.  Let  us  take  the  road. 
Hark !  I  hear  the  found  of  coaches  j 
'The  hour  of  attack  approaches, 
"To  your  arms  brave  boys  and  load. 
See  the  ball  I  hold! 
Let  the  chymifts  toil  like  a/est 
Our  ft re  their  fire  furpajj'es, 
And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 

\ffhe  gang,  ranged  in  the  front  of  the  ft  age  >  load  their 
pijiols,  and  Jtick  them  under  their  girdles  t  then  go  off 
Jinging  the  fir  ft  part  in  chorus.~\ 

Mac.  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench  !  Polly  is  moft 
confoundedly  bit.  I  love  thefexj  and  a  man  who  loves 
money  might  as  well  be  contented  with  one  guinea,  as 
I  with  one  woman.  The  town,  perhaps,  hath  been  as 
much  obliged  to  me  for  recruiting  it  with  free-hearted 
ladies,  as  to  any  recruiting  officer  in  the  army.  If  it 
were  not  for  us,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  fword, 
Drury  Lane  would  be  uninhabited. 
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AIR. 

Would  you  have  a  yourg  virgin,  &c. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  deprefs"d  with  cares, 

'The  tzift  is  difoll'd  when  a  woman  appears  ; 

Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  Jke  jk.veetlj,f:v~eetly 

Raifes  the  fpirtts  and  charms  our  cars. 

Rofes  and  lilies  her  cheeks  difdofe, 

But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  fweet  than  thcfe ; 

Prefs  her, 

Carefs  her  : 

With  bliffes 

Her  kips 

Di/ol've  us  inpleafure  and f oft  repofe. 
I  muft  have  women  !  there  is  nothing  unbends  the  mind 
like  them  :   money  is  not  fo  ftrong  a  cordial   for    the 
time — Drawer, 

Enter  DRAWER. 

is  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladies,  according  to  my 
directions  ? 

Draw.  I  expect  him  back  every  minute:  but  you 
know,  Sir,  you  fent  him  as  far  as  Hockley-in- the  Hole 
for  three  of  the  ladies,  for  one  in  Vinegar- yard,  and 
for  the  reft  of  them  fomewhere  about  Lewkner's-lane. 
Sure,  fome  of  them  are  below,  for  I  hear  the  bar  bell. 
As  they  come  I  will  (hew  them  up.  Coming,  coming! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  COAXER,  DOLLY  TRULL,  Mrs.  VIXEN, 

BETTY  DOXY,  JENNY  DIVER,  Mrs.  SLAMMEKIIX, 

SUKEY  TAWDRY,  andMo\.L\  BRAZEN. 

Mac.  Dear  Mis     Coaxer!    you   are  welcome;  you 

look  charmingly  to-day  :    I  hope   you   don't  want   the 

repairs   of  quality,  and  lay  en  paint. Dolly  Trnll! 

kifs  me,  you  flut!  are  you  as  amorous  as  ever,  huffy  ? 
you  are  always  fo  taken  up  with  flealing  hearts,  that 
you  don't  allow  yourfelf  time  to  iteal  any  thing  elfe : 
ah,  Dolly  !  thou  will  ever  be  a  coquette. — Mrs.  Vixen  1 
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I'm  your's  ;  I  always  loved  a  woman  of  wit  and  fpirit ; 
they  make  charming  miftrefles,  btit  plaguy  wives.-— 
Betty  Doxey!  come  hither,  huffy;  do  you  drink  as 
hard  as  ever?  you  had  better  rtick  to  good  whole- 
fome  beer,  for  in  troth,  Betty,  ftrong  waters  will  in 
time  ruin  your  constitution:  you  mould  leave  thofe 

to  your  betters. What,  and  rny  pretty  Jenny  Diver 

too !  as  prim  and  demure  as  ever !  There  is  not  any 
prude,  though  ever  fo  high  bred,  hath  a  more  fanclt- 
fied  look  with  a  more  mifchievous  heart:  ah,  thou 

art   a  dear  artful  hypocrite! Mrs.  Slammekin  !  as 

carelefs  and  genteel  as  ever :  all  you  fine  ladies  who 
know  your  own  beauty  affe6l  an  undrefs. — But  fee! 
here's  Sukey  Tawdry  come  to  contradift  what  I  was 
faying  ;  every  thing  me  gets  one  way  me  lays  out 
upon  her  back  :  why,  Sukey,  you  muft  keep  at  lead  a 

dozen  tallymen. Molly   Brazen!    [She  kijjes  him.] 

<{  that's  well  done;  I  love  a  free-hearted  wench j  thou 
"  haft  a  moft  agreeable  aflurance,  girl,  and  art  as 
<«  willing  as  a  turtle. — But  hark!  I  hear  mufic :  the 
«'  harper  is  at  the  door.  If  mufic  be  the  food  of  love, 
'«  play  on."  Ere  you  feat  yourfelves,  ladies,  what 
think  you  of  a  dance  ?  Come  in. 

Enter  HARPER. 

Play  the  French  tune  that  Mrs.  Slammekin  was  fo 
fond  of.  "  [A  dance  a  la  ronde  in  the  French  manner: 
near  the  end  of  it  tbisfong  and  chorus.]"' 

AIR. 

Cotillon. 

Youth's  the  feafon  made  for  joy  f9 
Love  is  then  our  duty, 
She  alone  <who  that  employs^ 
Well  defer'ves  her  beauty* 
Lefs  be  gay 
While  nue  may, 
Beauty" s  aflovir  defpis^d  in  decay » 

Chorus.     Youth's  the  feafon ,  &c. 
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Let  us  drink  andfport  to  day, 
Ours  is  not  to-morrow ; 
Love  with  youth  flies  fivift  away, 
Age  is  nought  butjorrow. 
Dance  and  Jing, 
'Timers  on  the  wingi 
Life  never  knows  the  return  of  fprlng.  [Chorus. 

Mac.  Now  pray,  ladies,  take  your  places.  Here,  fel- 
low. [Pays  the  harper. ]  Bid  the  drawer  bring  us  more 
wine.  [£xit  harper*"]  If  any  of  the  ladies  chufe  gin, 
I  hope  they  will  be  fo  tree  to  call  for  it. 

Jen.  You  look  as  if  you  meant  me.  Wine  is  ftrong 
enough  for  me.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  never  drink  ftrong 
waters  but  when  I  have  the  cholic. 

Mac.  Juft  the  excufe  of  the  fine  ladies  !  Why,  a  lady 
of  quality  is  never  without  the  tholic.  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Coaxer,  you  have  had  good  fuccels  of  late  in  yourvifits 
among  the  mercers. 

Coax.  We  have  fo  many  interlopers  ;  yet  with  in- 
duftry  one  may  ftill  have  a  little  picking.  I  carried  a 
filver  flowered  luteftring  and  apiece  of  black  padefoy 
to  Mr.  PeachntrTs  lock  but  lait  week. 

Vix.  There's  Molly  Brazen  hath  the  ogle  of  a  rattle- 
fnake :  (he  riveted  a  linen-draper's  eye  fo  fa  ft  upon  her, 
that  he  was  nicked  of  three  pieces  of  cambric  before  he 
could  look  off. 

Brax.  Oh,  dear  Madam  ! But  fure  nothing  can 

come  up  to  your  handling  of  laces  j  and  then  you  have 
fuch  a  (weet  deluding  tongue  !  To  cheat  a  man  is  no- 
thing ;  but  the  woman  muft  have  fine  parts,  indeed, 
who  cheats  a  woman. 

Vise.  Lace,  Madam,  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  is 
of  eafy  conveyance.  But  you  are  apt,  Madam,  to 
think  too  well  of  your  friends. 

Coax.  If  any  woman  hath  more  art  than  another,  to 
be  fure 'tis  Jenny  Diver:  though  her  fellow  .be  never 
fo  agreeable,  (he  can  pick  his  pocket  as  coolly  as  if 
money  were  her  only  pleafure.  Now  that  is  a  command 
of  thepaffions  uncommon  in  a  woman. 

Jen.  I  never  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  man  but  in  the 
view  of  bufinefs.  I  have  other  hours,  and  other  fort 
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of  men  for  my  plealure :  but  had  I  your  addrefs,  Ma- 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments,  ladies,  and 
drink  about.  You  are  not.  fo  fond  of  me,  Jenny,  as 
you  ufed  to  be. 

'Jen.  'Tis  not  convenient,  Sir,  to  fliew  my  fondnefs 
among  fo  many  rivals.  'Tis  your  own  choice,  and  not 
the  warmth  of  my  inclination,  that  will  determine  you, 

AIR. 

All  in  a  mifty  morning. 
Before  the  barn-door,  crowing, 
The  cock  by  hens  attended, 
His  eyes  around  him  throwing, 
Stands  for  a  while  fufpended  j 
"Then  one  be  Jingles  from  the  crew, 
And  cheers  the  happy  hen 
With  how  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 
And  how  do  you  do  agen  ? 

Mac.  Ah  Jenny !  thou  art  a  dear  flut ! 

TrulL  Pray,  Madam,  were  you  ever  in  keeping  ? 

Tawd.  I  hope,  Madam,  I  haVt  been  fo  long  upon 
the  Town  but  I  have  met  with  fome  good  fortune  as 
well  as  my  neighbours. 

Trull.  Pardon  me,  Madam,  I  meant  no  harm  by  the 
queftion  ;  'twas  only  in  the  way  of  converfation. 

Tawd.  Indeed,  Madam,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool, 
I  might  have  lived  very  handfomely  with  my  laft  friend  j 
but  upon  his  miffing  five  guineas  he  turned  me  off. 
Now  I  never  fufpefted  he  had  counted  them. 

Slam.  Who  do  you  look  upon,  Madam,  as  your  bed 
fort  of  keepers  ? 

Trull.  That,  Madam,  is  thereafter  as  they  be. 

Slam.  I,  Madam,  was  once  kept  by  a  Jew,  and 
bating  their  religion,  to  women  they  are  a  good  fort  of 
people. 

Tawd.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  own  I  like  an  old  fei- 
low,  for  we  always  make  them  pay  for  what  they  can- 
not do. 

D 
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Vix.  A  fpruce  'prentice,  let  me  tell  you,  ladies,  is 
no  ill  thing ;  they  bleed  freely  :  I  have  fent  at  lead 
two  or  three  dozen  of  them  in  my  time  to  the  planta- 
tions. 

"Jen.  But  to  be  fure,  Sir,  with  fo  much  good  fortune 
as  you  have  had  upon  the  road,  you  muft  be  grown  im- 
menlely  rich. 

Mac.  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  juflke,  but 
the  gaming  table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

AIR. 

When  once  I  lay  with  another  man's  wife,  &c. 

Jen.  The  gameflers  and  lawyers  are  jugglers  alike, 

If  they  meddle^  your  all  is  in  danger  ; 
Like  gipjles,  if  once  they  can  finger  afoufe, 
Tour  pockets  they  pick,  and  they  pilfer  your  koufe, 

And  gini e your  ejlate  to  aflranger. 

A  man  of  courage  fhould  never  put  any  thing  to  the 
rifle  but  his  life.  Theie  are  the  tools  of  a  man  of  ho- 
nour :  cards  and  dice  are  only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats 
who  prey  upon  their  friends. 

[She  takes  up  his piftol,  Tawdry  takes  up  the  other. 

Tawd.  This,  Sir,  is  fitter  for  your  hand.  Befides 
your  lois  of  money,  'tis  a  lofs  to  the  ladies.  Gaming 
takes  you  off  from  women.  How  fond  could  I  be  oi 
you!  but  before  company  'tis  ill  bred. 

Mac.  Wanton  hulTies ! 

Jen.  I   muft  and  will  have  a  kifs  to  give  my  wine 
azeft. 
F  They  take  him  about  the  neck,  and  makefigns  to  Peachum 

and  Ccnftahles,  <who  rujh  in  upon  him.~\ 

Peach.  I  feize  you,  Sir,  as  my  prifoner. 

Mac.  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny? — Women  are 
decoy  ducks  ;  who  can  truft  them  ?  bealts,  jades,  jilts, 
harpies,  furies,  whores  ! 

Ptecb.  Your  cafe,  Mr.  Macheath,  is  not  particular. 
The  greateft  heroes  have  been  ruined  by  women.  But 
to  do  them  juftice,  I  muft  own  they  are  a  pretty  fort  of 
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creatures  if  we  could  truft  them.  You  muft  now,  Sir, 
take  your  leave  of  the  ladies  ;  and  if  they  have  a  mind 
to  make  you  a  vifit,  they  will  be  fure  to  find  you  at 
home.  This  gentleman,  ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate. 
Conftables,  wait  upon  the  Captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIR. 
When  fir  ft  I  laid  fiege  to  my  Chloris. 

Mac.  At  the  tree  IJhallfuffer  ivitb  pleafurc, 
At  the  tree  IJhallfuffer  with  pleafure. 
Let  me  go  --where  I  wilt, 
In  all  kinds  of  ill, 
I  Jh  all  find  no  fuch  furies  as  thefe  are. 

Peach.  Ladies,  I'll  take  care  the  reckoning  (hall  be 
difcharged. 

[Exit  Macheath guarded,  with  Peachum  and  Conjlables  \ 
the  women  remain.] 

Vix.  Look  ye,  Mrs.  Jenny,  though  Mr.  Peachum 
may  have  made  a  private  bargain  with  you  and  Suky 
Tawdry  for  betraying  the  Caprain,  as  we  were  all  af- 
fifting,  we  ought  all  to  mare  alike. 

Coax.  I  think  Mr.  Peachum,  after  fo  long  an  ac- 
quaintance, might  have  trulted  ine  as  well  as  Jenny 
Diver. 

Slam.  I  am  fure  at  leaft  three  men  of  his  hanging, 
and  in  a  year's  time  too,  (if  he  did  me  juftice,)  fhould 
be  fet  down  to  my  account. 

Trull.  Mrs.  Slammekin,  that  is  not  fair ;  for  you 
know  one  of  them  was  taken  in  bed  with  me. 

Jen.  As  far  as  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  treat,  I  believe 
Mrs.  Suky  will  join  with  me  :  as  for  any  thing  elie,  la- 
dies, you  cannot  in  confcience  expecl  it. 

Slam.  Dear  Madam 

Trull.  I  would  not  for  the  world — m. 

Slam.  'Tis  impoffible  for  me— — 

Trull.  As  I  hope  to  be  faved,  Madam— 

Slam.  Nay,  then  I  muft  ftay  here  all  night— 

Trull,  Since  you  command  me. 

[Exeuntt  with  great  ceremony, 
D  z 
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.     SCENE,  Newgate. 

Enter  LOCKIT,  Turnkeys,  MACHEATH,  and 
Con/tables. 

Lock.  Noble  Captain !  you  are  welcome  j  you  have 
not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year  and  halt.  You 
know  the  cuftom,  Sir ;  garnifh,  Captain,  garnifli, 
Hant)  me  down  thofe  fetters  there. 

Mac.  Thofe,  Mr.  Lockit,  feem  to  be  the  heavieft 
of  the  whole  fet.  With  your  leave  I  fhould  like  the 
further  pair  better. 

Lock.  Look  ye,  Captain,  we  know  what  is  fitteft  for 
our  prifoners.  When  a  gentleman  nfes  me  with  civi- 
lity, I  always  do  the  belt  I  can  to  pleafe  him. — Hand 
them  down,  I  fay. — We  have  them  of  all  prices,  from 
one  guinea  to  ten,  and 'tis  fitting  every  gentleman  fhould 
pleafe  him felf. 

Mac.  I  underftand  you,  Sir.  \Gi<ves  money. ~\  The 
fees  here  are  fo  many  and  fo  exorbitant,  that  tew  tor- 
tunes  can  bear  the  expence  of  getting  off  handfomely, 
or  of  dying  like  a  gentleman. 

Lock.  Thofe  I  fee  will  fit  the  Captain  better—Take 
down  the  further  pair. — Do  but  examine  them,  Sir. — 
Never  was  better  work— how  genteelly  they  are  made! 
— They  will  fit  as  eafy  as  a  glove,  and  the  niceft  man 
in  England  might  not  be  afhamed  to  wear  them.  \He 
puts  on  the  chains.]  If  I  had  the  beft  gentleman  in  the 
land  in  my  cuttotly  I  could  not  equip  him  more  hand- 
fomely.  And  fo,  Sir — I  now  leave  you  to  your  private 
meditations. 

[  Exeunt  LOCKIT,  'Turnkeys)  and  Conjlables ,, 

AIR. 

Courtiers,  courtiers  think  it  no  harm. 

Mac.  Man  may  ef cape  from  rope  and  gun  j 
Nay,  fame  have  outtitv'd  the  doflofs  pill  j 
Who  takes  a  nuoman  muft  be  undone , 
That  bajilt/k  is  fun  to  kill. 
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'The  fly  thatjips  treacle  is  loft  in  the  faucets, 
So  he  that  tajies  woman,  woman,  woman, 
He  that  tajies  woman,  ruin  meets. 

To  what  a  woful  plight  have  I  brought  myfelf !  Here 
muft  I  (all  day  long  till  I  am  hanged)  be  confined  to 
hear  the  reproaches  of  a  wench  who  lays  her  ruin  at 
my  door. — I  am  in  the  cuftody  of  her  father,  and  to  be 
fure  if  he  knows  of  the  matter  I  (hall  have  a  fine  time 
en't  betwixt  this  and  my  execution.— —But  Ipromifed 

the  wench  marriage. What  fignifies  a  promiie  to  a 

woman  ?  does  not  man  in  marriage  itieif  promiie  a 
hundred  things  that  he  never  means  to  perform  ?  Do  all 
we  can,  women  will  believe  us ;  for  they  look  upon  a 
promife  as  an  excufe  for  following  their  own  inclina- 
tions  But  here  comes  Lucy,  and  I  cannot  get  from 

her would  I  were  deaf. 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  You  bafe  man  you  ! — how  can  you  look  me  in 
the  face  after  what  hath  paft  between  us  ? — See  here, 
perfidious  wretch!  how  I  am  forced  to  bear  about  the 
load  of  infamy  you  have  laid  upon  me.— Oh,  Macheath ! 
tbou  halt  robbed  me  of  my  quiet. — to  fee  thee  tortured 
would  give  me  pleafure. 

AIR. 

A  lovely  lafs  to  a  friar  came. 

Thus  when  a  good  huswife  fees  a  rat 
In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken, 
With  pleajure  her  heart  goes  pit  a  pat 
In  revenge  for  her  lofsoj  bacon  j 
"Then  Jhe  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat 
To  be  'worried,  cru/h*d  andjhaken* 

Mac.  Have  you   no  bowels,  no  tendernefs,  my  deai 
Lucy  !  to  iee  a  hufband  in  theie  circumliances  ? 
Lucy.  A  hulband ! 
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Mac.  In  every  refpect  hut  the  form,  and  that,  my 
clear !  may  be  faid  over  us  at  any  time. — Friends  mould 
not  infift  upon  ceremonies.  From  a  man  of  honour  his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Lucy.  "Tis  the  pleafure  of  all  you  fine  men  to  irifult 
the  women  you  have  ruined. 

AIR. 

'Twas  when  the  lea  was  roaring. 

Hofw  cruel  are  the  traitors 
Who  lie  andfvjear  in  j eft, 
To  cheat  unguarded  creatures 
Of  virtue,  fame,  and  reft  ? 
Whoever  fte ah  ajhilling, 
'Thro'  Jhame  the  guilt  conceals ; 
In  love  the  perjured  villain 
With  boafts  the  theft  reveals. 

Mac.  The  very  firft  opportunity,  my  dear !  (have  but 
patience,)  you  fiiall  be  my  wife  in  whatever  manner  you 
pleafe. 

Lucy.  Infmuatingmonfter!  And  fp  you  think  I  know 

nothing  of  the  affair  of  Mifs  Polly  Peachum  ? 1 

could  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  cannot  befuch  a  fool  as  to  be 
jealous  of  Polly! 

Lucy .  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you  brute  you  ? 

Mac.  Married  !  very  good  !  The  wench  gives  it  out 
only  to  vex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in  thy  good  opinion. 
'Tis  true  I  go  to  the  houfe,  I  chat  with  the  girl,  I  kifs 
her,  I  lay  a  thoufand  things  to  her,  (as  all  gentlemen 
do  that  mean  nothing,)  to  divert  myfeif  $  and  now  the 
filly  jade  hath  fet  it  about  that  J  am  married  to  her,  to 
let  me  know  what  me  would  be  at.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Lucy  !  thefe  violent  paffions  may  be  of  ill  co.u'equence 
to  a  woman  in  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Corne,  come,  Captain,  for  all  your  afTurance, 
you  know  that  Mils  Polly  hath  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  do  me  the  juftice  you  prom i led  me. 

Mac.  A  jealous  woman  believes  every  thing  her  paf- 
ficn  luggelts.  To  ccnvince  you  of  my  fmceiity,  if  we 
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can  find  the  Ordinary  I  fhall  have  no  fcruples  of  making 
you  my  wife  j  and  I  know  the  confequence  of  having 
two  at  a  time. 

Lucy.  That  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and  fo  get 
rid  of  them  both. 

Mac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy  !  to  give  you  fatis- 
faftion — if  you  think  there  is  any  in  marriage. — What 
can  a  man  of  honour  fay  more  ? 

Lucy.  So  then  it  feems  you  are  not  married  to  Mifs 
Polly. 

Mac .  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodigioufly  con- 
ceited :  no  man  can  fay  a  civil  thing  to  her  but  (like 
other  fine  ladies)  her  vanity  makes  her  think,  he's  her 
own  for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR. 

The  fun  had  loofcd  his  weary  teams. 

Thefirft  time  at  the  looking  glafs 

The  mother  fets  her  daughter, 

'The  image  Jlrikes  thefmiling  lafs 

With  felf- love  ever  after  : 

Each  time  /be  looks,  Jhe,  fonder  grown, 

Thinks  etfry  charm  grows jlronger, 

But,  alas,  vain  maid!  all  eyes  but  your  ocwn 

Can  fee  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  confider  their  own  beauties,  they  are 
all  alike  unrealbnable  in  their  demands,  for  they  expeft 
their  lovers  fhould  like  them  as  long  as  they  like  them- 
ftlves. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father—Perhaps  th^s  way  we 
may  light  upon  the  Ordinary,  who  fhail  try  if  you  will 
be  as  good  as  your  word— — for  I  long  to  be  made  an 
honeft  woman.  [Exeunt. 

pnterPzACHUM  andLocKiT,  'with  an  account-book. 

Lock.  In  this  laft  affair,  brother  Peachum,  we  are 
agreed.  You  have  contented  to  go  halves  in  Machearh. 

P-each.  We  (hall  never  fall  out  about  an  execution. 
— But  as  to  that  article,  pray  how  ftands  our  laft  year's 
account  ? 
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Lock.  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it,  you'll  find 
'tis  fair  and  clearly  ftated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  government  is  very 
hard  upon  us.  Can  it  be  expected  that  we  mould 
hang  our  acquaintance  for  nothing,  when  our  betters 
will  hardly  fave  theirs  without  being  paid  for  it  ?  Un- 
lels  the  people  in  employment  pay  better,  I  promife 
them  for  the  future  I  mall  let  other  rogues  live  befides 
their  own. 

Lock.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid  thefe  mat- 
ters may  be  carried  too  far.  We  are  treated  too  by 
them  with  contempt,  as  if  our  profeflion  were  not  re- 
putable. 

Peach.  In  one  refpecT:  indeed  our  employment  may 
be  reckoned  dilhoneft,  becaufe,  like  great  ftatefmen,  we 
encourage  thofe  who  betray  their  friends. 

Lock.  Such  language,  brother,  any  where  elfe  might 
turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more  guarded,  I 
beg  you. 

AIR. 

How  happy  are  we,  ©V. 

When  you  cenfure  the  age, 
Be  cautious  and  fage, 
Left  the  courtiers  offended /hould  be  \ 
If  you  mention  <vice  or  bribe, 
'Tisfopat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries That  was  levelled  at  me. 

Peach.  Here's  poor  Ned  Clincher's  name,  I  lee:  Cure, 
brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  little  unfair  proceeding  in 
Ned's  cafe,  for  he  told  me,  in  the  condemned  hold,  that, 
for  value  received,  you  had  promifed  him  a  feflion  or 
two  longer  without  moleftation. 

Lock.  Mr.  Peachum — this  is  the  firft  time  my  honour 
was  ever  called  in  queftion. 

Peach.  Bufmefs   is  at   an  end — if  once  we  aft 
pourabiy. 

Lock.  Who  accufes  me  ? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brother. 
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Lock.  He  that  attacks  my  honour,  attacks  my  liveli- 
hood— And  this  ufage — Sir — is  not  to  be  borne. 

Peach.  Since  you  provoke  me  to  fpeak — I  muft  tell 
you  too,  that  Mrs.  Coaxer  charges  you  with  defraud- 
ing her  of  her  information- money  for  the  apprehend- 
ing of  Curl-pated  Hugh.  Indeed,  indeed,  brother, 
we  muft  punctually  pay  our  fpies,  or  we  (hall  have  no 
information. 

Lock.  Is  this  language  to  me,  firrah — who  have  fav'd 
you  from  the  gallows,  firrah!  [Collaring  each  other. 

Peach.  If  j  am  hanged,  it  mail  be  for  ridding  the 
world  of  an  errant  rafcal. 

Lock.  This  hand  mall  do  the  office  of  the  halter  you 
deferve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog! 

Peach.  Brother,  brother — we  are  both  in  the  wrong 
• — we  mall  be  both  lofers  in  the  diipute — for  you  know, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  hang  each  other.  You  fhould 
not  be  fo  paflionate. 

Lock.  Nor  you  fo  provoking. 

Peach.  'Tis  our  mutual  intereft,  'tis  for  the  intereft 
of  the  world,  we  mould  agree.  If  I  faid  any  thing, 
brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  character,  I  aflc  par- 
don. 

Lock.  Brother  Peachum — I  can  forgive  as  well  as 
refent — Give  me  your  hand :  fufpicion  does  not  become 
a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occafion  to  juftify 
yourfelf.  But  I  mutt  now  (tep  home,  for  I  expect  the 
gentleman  about  this  muff  box  that  Filch  nimnied  two 
nights  ago  in  the  Park.  I  appointed  him  at  this  hour. 

[Exit. 
Enter  LUCY. 

Lock.  Whence  come  you,  huffy  ? 

Lucy.  My  tears  might  anfwer  that  queftion. 

Lock.  You  have  then  been  whimpering  and  fondling 
like  a  ipanielover  the  fellow  that  hath  abufed  you. 

Lucy.  One  can't  help  love,  one  can't  cure  it.  'Tis 
not  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and  hate  him. 

Lock.  Learn  to  bear  your  hufband's  death  like  a  rea- 
fonable  woman  :  'tis  not  the  fafhion  now-a-days  fo  much 
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as  to  aflfecl  forrow  upon  thefe  occafions.  No  woman 
would  ever  marry  if  fhe  had  not  the  chance  of  mortality 
for  a  releafe.  Aft  like  a  woman  of  fpirit,  huffy,  and 
thank  your  father  for  what  he  is  doing. 

AIR. 

Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin. 
Lucy.  Is  then  his  fate  decreed,  Sir? 
Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting  ? 
Whenfirft  nve  metfo  moves  me  yet , 
Oh !  fee  how  my  heart  isfplitting. 

Lock.  Look  ye,  Lucy — there  is  no  faving  him— fo  I 
think  you  muft  even  do  like  other  widows — buy  yotu- 
ielf  weeds,  and  be  cheerful. 

AIR. 

You'll  think  ere  many  days  enfue 
This  fentence  not  fevere  j 
/  hang  your  hujband,  child,  "'tis  true, 
But  ^with  him  hang  your  care. 
cl'ewang  dang  ditto  dee. 

Like  a  good  wife  go  moan  over  your  dying  hufband  : 
that,  child,  is  your  duty.— Confider,  girl,  you  can't 
have  the  man  and  the  money  too — fo  make  yourielf  as 
eafy  as  you  can  by  getting  all  you  can  from  him. 

\Exlt. 
Enter  MACHEATH. 

Lucy.  Though  the  Ordinary  was  out  of  the  way  to- 
day, I  hope,  my  dear  !  you  will  upon  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity quiet  my  fcruples. — Oh,  Sir  !— my  father's 
hard  heart  is  not  to  be  ibftened,  and  I  am  in  the  utmoft 
defpair. 

Mac.  But  if  I  could  raife  a  fmall  fum — would  not 
twenty  guineas  think  you  move  him  ? — Of  all  the  ar- 
guments in  the  way  of  bufmeis  the  perquilite  is  the 

moft  prevailing. Your  father's  peiquitites  for  the 

eicape  of  prifoners  muft  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum 
in  the  year.  Money  well-timed,  and  properly  applied, 
will  do  any  thing. 
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AIR. 

London  ladies. 

If  you  at  an  office  folicit  your  due, 
And  would  not  have  matters  neglecJed, 
You  muji  quicken  the  clerk  with  the  perquijite  too. 
To  do  what  his  duty  directed. 
Or  would  you  the  frowns  of  a  lady  pr event  t 
She  too  has  this  palpable  failing, 
The  perquijite  foftens  her  into  confent\ 
That  reafon  with  all  is  prevailing, 

Lucy.  What  love  or  money  can  do,  mall  be  done  j 
for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon  your  fafety. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Polly.  Where  is  my  dear  hufband  ? — Was  a  rope  ever 
intended  tor  this  neck  ! — Oh  let  me  throw  my  arms 
about  it,  and  throttle  thee  with  love ! — Why  do(t  thou 
turn  away  from  me  ? — 'tis  thy  Polly — ^tis  thy  wife. 

Mac.  Was  ever  i'uch  an  unfortunate  rafcal  as  I  am  I 

Lucy.  Was  there  ever  fuch  another  villain  ! 

Polly.  Oh,  Macheath  !  was  it  for  this  we  parted  ? 
Taken!  impriibnedi  tried!  hanged! — Cruel  reflection  ! 

I'll  ftay  with  thee  till  death no  force  mall  tear  thy 

dear  wife  from  thee  now. — What  means  my  love  ?— 
not  one  kind  word  !  not  one  kind  look  !  Think  what 
thy  Polly  fuffers  to  fee  thee  in  this  condition. 

AIR. 
All  in  the  Downs,  &c. 

Thus  when  thefwallow-,  feekingpreyt 
Within  thefajh  is  clofely  pent, 
His  confort  with  bemoaning  lay 
Without  jits  pining  for  ifr  event } 
Her  chatt'ring  lovers  all  around  her  Jkim  ; 
She  heeds  them  not  (poor  bird! )  her  fours  with  him, 

Mac.  I  mutt  difown  her.  [AfideA  The  wench  is  di£ 
traaed  ! 

Lucy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue  ?  can  I  have 
no  reparation  ?  Sure  men  were  born  to  lie,  and  women 
to  believe  them!  Oh  villainl  villain! 
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Polly.   Am  I  not  thy  wife? — Thy  negleft  of  me,  thy 
averlion  to  me,  too  feverely  proves  it.— Look  on  me — • 
Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 
Lucy.  Perfidious  wretch ! 
Polly.  Barbarous  hufband ! 

Lucy.  Hadft  thou  been  hanged  five  months  ago,  I  had 
been  happy. 

Polly.  And  I  too. — If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till 
death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — and  that's  no  very 
unreafonable  requeft  (though  from  a  wife)  to  a  man  who 
hath  not  ab  ;ve  leven  or  eight  days  to  Jive. 

Lucy.  Art  thou  then  married  to  another?  haft  thou 
two  wives,  monfter? 

Mac.  If  womens'  tongues  can  ceafe  for  an  anfwer— 
hear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won't. — Flefh  and  blood  cannot  bear  my 
ufage. 

Polly.  Shall  I  not  claim  my  own? — -Juftice  bids  me 
fpeak  ? 

AIR. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  frolickfome  ditty. 
Mac.  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either > 
Where  father  dear  charmer  away !  . 
But  while  you  thus  teafe  me  together  t 
"To  neither  a  word  will  Ifayt 
Buttolderol,  &c. 

Polly.  Sure,  my  dear !  there  ought  to  be  fome  pre- 
ference (hewn  to  a  wife  ;  at  leaft  (he  may  claim  the  ap- 
pearance of  it.  He  muft  be  dift  rafted  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, or  he  could  not  ufe  me  thus. 

Lucy.  Ob,  villain!  villain!  thou  haft  deceived  me.— 
I  could  even  inform  againft  thee  with  pleafure. — Not 
a  prude  wiihes  more  heartily  to  have  t'afts  againft  her 
intimate  acquaintance,  than  I  now  wifh  to  have  fafts 
againft  thee.  I  would  have  her  fatistaftion,  and  they 
itiould  all  out. 

AIR. 
IriOi  Trot. 
Polly.  Tm  bubbled. 

~« — r/n  bubbled. 
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Polly.   Oh  honv  I  am  troubled  ! 
Lucy .  Bamboozled  and  bit ! 

Polly. My  diflrejjes  are  doubled. 

Lucy.  When  you  come  to  the  tree,  Jbould  the  hang- 
man refufe, 

*fbefe fingers  <with  pleafure  could f often  the  noofe. 
Polly.  I'm  bubbled,  C&c. 

Mac.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy — this  is  all  a  fetch 
of  Polly's  to  make  me  defperate  with  you  in  cafe  I  get 
off.  It  I  am  hanged,  fhe  would  iain  have  the  credit  of 
being  thought  my  widow. — Really,  Polly,  this  is  no 
time  for  a  difpute  of  this  fort ;  for  whenever  you  are 
talking  ot  marriage,  I  am  thinking  of  hanging. 

Polly.  And  halt  thou  the  heart  to  perfift  in  difowning 
me? 

Mac.  And  haft  thou  the  heart  to  perfift  in  perfuading 
me  that  I  am  married  ?  Why,  Polly,  doft  thou  leek  to 
aggravate  my  misfortunes  ? 

Lucy.  Rtally,  Mifs  Peachum,  you  but  expofe  your- 
feU  :  beiides,  'tis  barbarous  in  you  to  worry  a  gentleman 
in  his  circumftances. 

AIR. 

Polly.  Ceafe  your  funning, 

Force  or  cunning 

Never  Jball  my  heart  trepan : 

All  thefefallies 

Are  but  malice 

7o  feduce  my  conflant  man. 

'TiV  moji  certain 

By  their  flirting 

Women  off  have  envy  Jhoivn, 

Pleased  to  ruin 

Others"  wooing, 

Never  happy  in  their  own  ! 

Decency,  Madam,  methinks,  might  teach  ycu  to  behave 
youiielt  with.fome  referve  with  the  hufband  while  his 
wife  is  prefent. 

Mac.  But  ferioufly,  Polly,  this  is  carrying  the  joke 
a  little  too  iar. 

E 
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Lucy.  If  you  are  determined,  Madam,  to  raife  a 
tliftui  bance  in  the  prifon,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend  for 
the  Turnkey  to  (hew  you  the  door.  I  am  lorry,  Madam, 
you  force  me  to  be  fo  ill-bred. 

Potty.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Madam,  thefe  for- 
ward airs  don't  become  you  in  the  lea(t,  Madam  ;  and 
my  duty,  Madam,  obliges  me  to  ftay  with  my  hufband, 
Madam. 

AIR. 

Good-morrow,    goflip  Joan. 
Lucy.  Why,  ho~M  now,  Madam  Flirt  ? 
If  you  thus  mufl  chatter  > 
And  are  for  flinging  dirty 
Lefs  try  fwbo  left  c an  f patter  > 
Madam  flirt  ? 

Poiiy.  Whyy  bo~iv  now,  fancy  jade  ? 
Sure  tke  nvencb  is  tipjy ! 

HO--W  can  you  fee  me  made  [To  him. 

'"the  feoff  of 'fitch  a  gipjy  ? 

Saucy  jade  !  [  To  her. 

Enter  PEACHUM. 

Peach.  Where's  iny  wench!  Ah,  hufly,  hufly! — 
Come  you  home,  you  lint ;  and,  when  your  fellow  is 
handed,  hang  yonrfelf  tomakc  your  family  fome  amends. 

Polly.  Dear,  dear  father!  do  not  tear  me  from  him. 
— I  mult  (peak  j  I  have  more  to  fay  to  him — Oh,  twill 
thy  fetters  about  me,  that  he  may  not  haul  me  from 
thee ! 

Peach.  Sure  all  women  are  alike !  if  ever  they  com- 
mit one  foily,  they  are  fure  to  commit  another  by  ex- 
pofmg  thernfelves. —  \way — not  a  word  more. — You 
are  my  prifoner  now,  hufly. 

AIR. 

Iriih  howl. 

Polly.  No  po~M"r  oa  earth  can  e^er  divide 
the  knot  that  f acre d  lo<ve  hath  tfd. 
When  parents  draw  againjt  our  mind, 
^he  true-lovers  knct  they j after  b'u.d. 
Oht  oh  raj,  oh  Ambw.ib — Obt  ob,  &c. 
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[Holding   Macheath,    Peachum  pulling  her.     Exeunt 
Peacbum  and  Polly.] 

Mac.  I  am  naturally  compaflionate,  wife,  fo  that  I 
could  not  ufe  the  wench  as  me  deferved,  which  made 
you  at  firft  fufpecl  there  was  fomething  in  what  fhe  laid. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  my  dear !  I  was  iirangely  puzzled. 

Mac .  If  that  had  been  the  cafe,  her  father  would 
never  have  brought  me  into  this  circumftance — No, 
Lucy — I  had  rather  die  than  be  falfe  to  thee. 

Lucy.  How  happy  am  I,  if  you  fay  this  from  your 
heart !  for  I  love  thee  fo,  that  I  could  fooner  bear  to  fee 
thee  hanged,  than  in  the  arms  of  another. 

Mac.  But  couldft  thou  bear  to  lee  me  hanged  ? 

Lucy.  Oh  Macheath !  I  can  never  live  to  fee  that  day. 

Mac.  You  fee,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  love  you 
are  in  my  debt  j  and  you  muft  now  be  convinced  that 
I  rather  chufe  to  die,  than  be  another's — Make  me  if 
poflible  love  thee  more,  and  let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee 
— If  you  refuie  to  afiift  me,  Peachum  and  your  father 
will  immediately  put  me  beyond  all  means  of  efcape. 

Lucy.  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  drinking  hard 
with  the  prifoners,  and  I  tancy  he  is  now  taking  his 
nap  in  his  own  room — If  I  can  procure  the  keys,  ihall 
I  go  off  with  thee,  my  dear  ? 

Mac .  If  we  are  together  'twill  be  impoflible  to  lie 
concealed.  As  foon  as  the  fearch  begins  to  be  a  little 
cool,  I  will  fend  to  thee— till  then  my  heart  is  thy  pri- 
foner. 

Lucy.  Come  then,  my  dear  hufband — owe  thy  life  to 
mt — and  though  you  love  me  not— be  grateful — But 
that  Polly  runs  in  my  head  ftrangely. 

Mac.  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  unhappy 
for  evtr. 

AIR. 
The  lafs  of  Pattie's  mill. 

Lucy.  I  like  the  fox  Jhall  grieve 
Whofe  mate  bath  lejt  her  fide t 
Whom  bounds  from  morn  to  eve 
Chafe  o'er  the  country  wide, 
E  z 
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Where  can  my  lover  hide, 
Where  cheat  the  wary  pack  ? 
Jf  love  be  not  bis  guide, 
He  never  will  come  back. 

[Exeunt. 


in. 

SCENE,  Newgate.    LOCKIT,  LUCY. 

Lockit. 

nnO  be  fure,  wench,  you  muft  have  been  aiding  and 
•*•  abetting  to  help  him  to  this  efcape. 

Lucy.  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum  and  his  daughter 
Polly,  and  to  be  fure  they  know  the  ways  of  Newgate 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  place 
all  their  lives.  Why  muft  all  your  fulpicion  light 
upon  me? 

Lock.  Lucy,  Lucy  !  I  will  have  none  of  thefe  ftmf- 
fling  anfwers. 

Lucy.  Well  then — if  I  know  any  thing  of  him  I 
wifh  I  may  be  burnt  1 

Lock.  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  (hall  pro- 
nounce you  guilty. 

Lucy.  Keep  your's,  Sir — I  do  wifh  I  may  be  burnt, 
I  do— and  what  can  I  fay  more  to  convince  you  ? 

Lock.  Did  he  tip  handfomely  ? — how  much  did  he 
come  down  with?  Come,  hufiy,  don't  cheat  your 
father,  and  I  (hall  not  be  angry  with  you — Perhaps 
you  have  made  a  better  bargain  with  him  than  I  could 
have  done — How  much,  my  good  girl  ? 

Lucy.  You  know,  Sir,  I  am  fond  of  him,  and  would 
have  given  money  to  have  kept  him  with  me. 

Lock.  Ah,  Lucy !  thy  education  might  have  put 
thee  more  upon  thy  guard,  for  a  girl  in  the  bar  of  aa 
alehoufe  is  always  befieged. 

Lucy.  Dear  Sir !  mention  not  my  education—  for  *t 
was  to  that  I  owe  my  ruin. 
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AIR. 

If  love's  a  fweet  paflion,  ©V. 
When  young  at  the  bar  you  fir  ft  taught  me  to  fcor?s 

And  bid  me  be  free  of  my  lips  and  no  more, 

1  nvas  kifs^d  by  the  par  fan,  the  f quire,  and  the  fot ; 

When  the  gueft  fwus  departed,  the  kifs  was  forgot : 

But  his  kifs  was  fo  fweet ,  and  fo  clofely  he  preft, 

'That  I  languijfrd  and  pin  d  lill  I  granted  the  reft. 
If  you  can  forgive  me,  Sir,  I  will  make  a  fair  con- 
feflion,  for  to  be  fure  he  hath  been  a  moft  barbarous 
villain  to  me. 

Lock.  And  fo  you  have  let  him  efcape,  huffy — have 
you? 

Lucy.  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look,  a  tender 
word,  can  perfuade  her  to  any  thing — and  I  could  aik 
no  other  bribe. 

Lock.  Thou  wilt  always  be  a  vulgar  flut.  Lucy, — • 
if  you  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  you  mould 
never  do  any  thing  but  upon  the  footing  of  intereil : 
thofe  that  a6l  otherwife  are  their  own  bubbles. 

Lucy.  But  love,  Sir,  is  a  misfortune  that  may  happen 
to  the  moft  difciett  women,  and  in  love  we  are  all  fools 
alike — Notwithstanding  all  he  fwore,  I  am  now  fully 
convinced  that  Polly  Pcachum  is  actually  his  wife — Did 
I  let  him  elcape  (tool  that  I  was!)  to  go  to  her? — 
Polly  will  wheedle  herfelf  into  his  money,  and  then 
Peachum  will  hang  him  and  cheat  us  both. 

Lock.  So  I  am  to  be  ruined,  becaufe  forfooth  you 
mult  be  in  love! — A  very  pretty  excufe! 

Lucy.  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy  ftrum- 
pet — I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  creature  enjoys  tht? 
fweets  of  it — Ungrateful  Macheath  1 

AIR. 

South  Sea  ballad. 
My  love  is  all  madnefs  and  folly  j 
Ahns  I  lie, 

To/s,  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly  ! 
Was  e'er  Jlah  a  wretch  as  1  i 
E  3 
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With  rage  I  redden  like  fcarlet, 

That  my  dear  inconftant  <varlet, 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  loft  in  the  arms 

Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot* 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  loft  in  the  arms 

Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 

'This,  this  my  refenlment  alarms. 

Lock.  And  fo,  after  all  this  mifchief,  I  muft  ftay  here 
to  be  entertained  with  your  caterwauling,  Miftrefs 
Pufs ! — Out  of  my  fight,  wanton  (trumpet  !  you  mall 
faft  and  mortify  yourfelf  into  reafon,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  hand  Come  discipline  to  bring  you  to  your 
fenfes.— -Go.  [Exit  Lucy.~\  Peachurn  then  intends  to 
outwit  me  in  this  affair,  but  I'll  be  even  with  him — The 
dog  is  leaky  in  his  liquor,  io  I'll  ply  him  that  way, 
get  the  fecret  from  him,  and  turn  this  affair  to  my  own 
advantage. — «•  Lions,  wolves,  and  vultures,  don't  live 
together  in  herds,  droves,  or  flocks — Of  all  animals  of 
prey,  man  is  the  only  fociable  one.  Every  one  of  us 
preys  upon  his  neighbour,  and  yet  we  herd  together."— 
Peachum  is  my  companion,  my  friend — According  to 
the  cultom  of  the  world,  indeed,  he  may  quote  thou- 
fands  of  precedents  for  cheating  me — and  mall  not  I 
make  ufe  of  the  privilege  or  friendship  to  make  him  a 
return  ? 

AIR. 

Packington's  pound. 

Thus  gameflers  united  infriendjhip  are  found, 
7/60'  they  know  that  their  induftry  all  is  a  cheat  j 
They  flock  to  their  prey  at  the  dice -I  ox*  s  found, 
And  join  to  promote  one  another**  deceit : 
But  if  by  mi/hap 
They  fail  of  a  chap, 

TO  keep  in  thtir  hands  they  each  other  entrap  ; 
Like  pikes  I-  nk  with  hunger,  nuho  mifs  of  their  ends, 
v  bite  their  companions,  and  prey  on  their  friend*. 
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Now,  Peachum,  you  and  I,  like  honeft  tradefmen,  are 
to  have  a  fair  trial  which  of  us  two  can  over- reach  the 
other. — Lucy — [Enter  Lucy.~\  are  there  any  of  Peach- 
urn's  people  now  in  the  houfe  ? 

Lucy.    Filch,  Sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of  ftrong 
waters  in  the  next  room  with  Black  Moll. 

Lock.    Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit  Lucy, 

Enter  FILCH. 

Why,  boy,  thou  looked  as  if  thou  wert  half-ftarved, 
like  a  fhotten  herring. 

Filch.  "  One  had  need  have  the  conjftitution  of  a 
horfe  to  go  through  the  bufmefs — Since  the  favourite 
child- getter  was  difabled  by  a  mifhap,  I  have  picked 
up  a  little  money  by  helping  the  ladies  to  a  pregnan* 
ey  againft  their  being  called  down  to  ientence — but 
if  a  man  cannot  get  an  honeft  livelihood  any  eafier 
way,  I  am  fure  *t  is  what  I  cannot  undertake  for 
«•  another  feflion. 

Lock.  "  Truly  if  that  great  man  mould  tip  off,  it 
«  would  be  an  irreparable  lofs.  The  vigour  and 
««  prowefs  of  a  knight- errant  never  faved  half  the  la- 
"  dies  in  diftrefs  that  he  hath  done.'1 — But,  boy,  canlt 
tliou  tell  me  where  thy  mafter  is  to  be  found  ? 
Filch.  At  his  lock,  Sir,  at  The  Crooked  Billet. 
Lock.  Very  well — I  have  nothing  more  with  you. 
[Exit  Filch.']  I'll  go  to  him  there,  for  I  have  many 
important  affairs  to  fettle  with  him,  and  in  the  way  of 
thole  tranfaclions  1*11  artfully  get  into  his  fecret — fo 
that  Macheath  (hall  not  remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my 
clutches.  [Exit, 


SCENE,  a  gaming- houfe. 
MACHEATH  in  a  fine  tarnijhed  coat,  BEN  BUDGE, 

MAT  ef  the  MINT. 

Mac.  I  am  forry,  gentlemen,  the  road  was  fo  barren 
of  money.  When  my  friends  are  in  difficulties,  I  am 
always  glad  that  my  fortune  can  be  ferviceable  to  them. 
iGi<ues  them  MM?}'.]  You  fee,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a 
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mere  court-friend,  who  profeffes  every  thing,  and  will  do 
nothing. 

AIR. 

Lillibulero. 

The  modes  of  the  court  fo  common  are  grown^ 

That  a  true  friend  can  hardly  be  met ; 

Friendship  for  inter  eft  is  but  a  loan> 

Which  they  let  out  Jor  what  they  can  get : 

tcTis  true  you  find 

Some  friends  fo  kind 

Who  will  give  you  good  counfel  tbemfelves  to  defend^ 

In  forro--wful  ditty 

They  promtfe,  they  pity. 

But  Jhift  you  for  money  from  friend  to  friend. 
But  we,  gentlemen,  have  itiil  honour  enough  to  break 
through  the  corruptions  of  the  world — and,  while  I  can 
ferve  you,  you  may  command  me. 

Ben.  It  grieves  my  heart  that  fo  generous  a  man 
fhould  be  involved  in  fuch  difficulties  as  oblige  him  to 
live  with  fuch  ill  company,  and  herd  with  gamefters. 

Mat.  See  the  partiality  of  mankind  ! — One  man  may 
fteal  a  horfe  better  than  another  I  >ok  over  a  hedge. 
— Of  all  mechanics,  of  all  fervile  handicraftsmen,  a 
gamefter  is  the  vileft :  but  yet  as  many  of  the  quality 
are  of  the  profeflion,  he  is  admitted  amon.  ft  the  politeft 
company.  I  wonder  we  are  not  more  r?fpcc~led  ! 

Mac.  There  will  be  deep  play  to-night  at  Marybonei 
and  confequently  money  may  be  picked  up  upon  the 
road.  Meet  me  there,  and  I'll  give  you  the  hint  who 
is  worth  fetting. 

Mat.  The  fellow  with  a  brown  coat  with  a  narrow 
gold  binding,  I  am  told  is  never  without  money. 

Mac.  What  do  you  mean,  Mat  ? — fure  you  will  not 
think  of  meddling  with  him  ! — he's  a  good  honeit  kind 
of  a  fellow,  and  one  of  us. 

Ben.  To  be  fure,  Sir,  we  will  put  ourfelves  under 
your  direflion. 

Mac.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  money-lenders — A.  rou- 
leau or  two  would  prove  a  pretty  iort  of  an  expedition. 
I  hate  extortion. 
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Mat.  Thofe  rouleaus  are  very  pretty  things— I  hate 
your  bank-bills — there  is  fuch  a  hazard  in  putting 
them  off. 

Mac.  There  is  a  certain  man  of  diftinclion  who  in 
his  time  hath  nicked  me  out  of  a  great  deal  of  the  ready : 
he  is  in  my  cam,  Ben — I'll  point  him  out  to  you  this 
evening,  and  you  (hall  draw  upon  him  for  the  debt—- 
The company  are  met ;  I  hear  the  dice-box  in  the  other 
room  ;  fo,  gentlemen,  your  fervant.  You'll  meet  me 
at  Marybone. 

Mat.  Upon  honour. 


SCENE,  PEACHUM'S  lock. 
A  table j  cwitb  ivine,  brandy,  pipes  t  and  tobacco, 

PEACHUM,  LOCKIT. 

Lock.  The  coronation- account,  brother  Peachum,  is 
of  fo  intricate  a  nature  that  I  believe  it  will  never  be 
fettled. 

Peach.  It  confitts,  indeed,  of  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
ticles— It  was  worth  to  our  people,  in  fees  of  different 

kinds,  above  ten  inftalments "  This  is  part  of  the 

"  account,  brother,  that  lies  open  before  us. 

Lock.  "  A  lady's  tail  of  rich  brocade. — That  I  fee 
is  difpofed  of. 

Peach.  "  To  Mrs.  Diana  Trapes,  the  tally  woman, 
"  and  fhe  will  make  a  good  hand  on't  in  fhoes  and  flip- 
-'«  pers  to  trick  out  young  ladies  upon  their  going  into 
"  keeping. — 

Lock.  "  But  I  don^t  fee  any  article  of  the  jewels. 

Peat-h.  "  Thofe  are  fo  well  known  that  they  muft  be 
««  fent  abroad — you'll  find  them  entered  under  the  arti- 
"  cle  of  Exportation — As  for  the  ihuff  boxes,  watches, 
"  fwords,  &c.  I  thought  it  beft  to  enter  them  under 
"  their  feveral  heads. 

Lock.  "  Seven- and- twenty  womens'  pockets  complete, 
«'  with  the  feveral  things  therein  contained,  all  fealed, 
«« numbered,  and  entered." 
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Peach.  But,  brother,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  now  to 
.enter  upon  this  affair — we  mould  have  the  whole  day 
before  us — Betides,  the  account  of  the  laft  half-year's 
plate  is  in  a  book  by  itfelf,  which  lies  at  the  other  office. 
Lock.  "  Bring  us  then  more  liquor/'- — To-day  mall 
be  for  pleafure — to-morrow  for  bulinefs.  Ah,  brother ! 
thole  daughters  of  ours  are  two  (lippery  huflies — Keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  Polly,  and  Macheath  in  a  day  or 
two  mall  be  our  own  again. 

AIR. 

Down  in  the  North  country. 

Lock.   What  gudgeons  are  we  ment 

Enfry  woman  s  eajy  -prey  j 

Tbo*  we  have  felt  the  hook  again, 

We  bite  and  they  betray. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  trapt, 

When  he  hears  his  caking  mate* 

'To  her  he  files  j  again  he's  clapt 

Within  the  wiry  grate. 

Peach.  But  what  fignifies  catching  the  bird,  if  your 
daughter  Lucy  will  fet  open  the  door  of  the  cage  ? 

Lock.  If  men  were  anfwerable  for  the  follies  and  frail- 
ties of  their  wives  and  daughters,  no  friends  could  keep 
a  good  correfpondence  together  ior  two  days— This  is 
unkind  of  you,  brother;  for  among  good  friends,  what 
they  fay  or  do  goes  for  nothing. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Sfrv.  Sir,  here's  Mrs.  Diana  Trapes  wants  to  fpeak 
with  you. 

Peach.  Shall  we  admit  her,  brother  Lockit  ? 

Lock.  By  all  means (lie's  a  good  cuftomer,  and  a 

fine  fpoken  woman — and  a  woman  who  drinks  and  talks 
fo  freely,  will  enliven  the  converfation. 

Peach.  Defire  her  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Filch. 

Enter  Mrs.  TRAPES. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dye !  your  fervant — one  may  know  by  your 
kifs,  that  your  gin  is  excellent. 
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Trapes.  I  was  always  very  curious  in  my  liquors. 
Lock.  There  is  no  perfumed  breath  like  it — I  have 

been   long  acquainted  with  the  flavour  of  thofe  lips — 

ha'nt  I,  Mrs.  Dye? 

'Trapes.  Fill  it  up — I  take  as  large  draughts  of  liquor 

as  I  did  of  love — I  hate  a  flincher  in  either. 

AIR. 
A  fliepherd  kept  fheep,  &c. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  could  bill  like  a  dove,  fa,  la, 

la,  &c. 
Like  a  fparro*w  at  all  times  was  ready  for  hije,  fa> 

la,  la,  &c. 

The  life  of  all  mortals  in  kijfing  Jhould  pafs, 
Lip  to  lip  fwhile  we're  young,  then  the  lip  to  the  glafst 
fa,  la,  ©V. 

But  now,  Mr.  Peachum,  to  our  bufinefs.  If  you  have 
blacks  of  any  kind  brought  in  of  late,  mantuas — vel- 
vet fcarfs — petticoats — let  it  be  what  it  will — I  am  your 
chap — for  all  my  ladies  are  very  fond  of  mourning. 

Peach.  Why  look  ye,  Mrs.  Dye — you  deal  fo  hard 
with  us,  that  we  can  afford  to  give  the  gentlemen  who 
venture  their  lives  for  the  goods  little  or  nothing. 

Trapes.  The  hard  times  oblige  me  to  go  very  near 
in  my  dealing — To  be  lure  of  late  years  I  have  been 

a  great  fuffcrer  by  the  parliament three  thoufand 

pounds  would  hardly  make  me  amends — The  aft  for 
deftroying  the  Mint  was  a  fevere  cut  upon  our  bufi- 

nefs till  then,  if  a  cuftcmer  ftept  out  of  the  way 

•—we  knew  where  to  have  her: No  doubt  you 

know  Mrs.  Coaxtr — There's  a  wench  now  (till  to- 
day) with  a  good  luit  of  clothes  of  mine  upon  her 
back,  and  I  could  never  let  eyes  upon  her  for  three 

months  together. Since  the  aft  too  againft  im- 

prilonmtnt  for  imall  funis,  ir.y  Sofs  there  too  hath 
been  very  confiderable ;  and  it  mutt  be  fo  when  a 
lady  can  borrow  a  handlome  petticoat  or  a  clean  gown, 
at.U  1  iiot  have  the  katt  hauk  upon  lur  j  and,  o"  my 
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confcience,    now-a-days,    molt   ladies  take  delight  in 
cheating  when  they  can  do  it  with  fafety  ! 

Peach.  Madam,  you  had  a  handfome  gold  watch  of 
us  the  other  day  for  feven  guineas — Confidering  we 
rnuft  have  our  profit — to  a  gentleman  upon  the  road  a 
gold  watch  will  be  fcarce  worth  the  taking. 

trapes.  Confider,  Mr.  Peachum,  that  watch  was 
remarkable,  and  not  of  very  fafe  f  ale — If  you  have  any 
black  velvet  Icarfs — they  are  a  handlbme  winter  wear, 
and  take  with  moft  gentlemen  who  deal  with  my  cuf- 
tomers — ' Tis  I  that  put  the  ladies  upon  a  good  foot : 
'tis  not  youth  or  beauty  that  fixes  their  price ;  the  gen- 
tlemen always  pay  according  to  their  drefs,  from  half  a 
crown  to  two  guineas,  and  yet  thofe  huffies  make  no- 
thing of  bilking  of  me — Then  too,  allowing  for  acci- 
dents— I  have  eleven  fine  cu Homers  now  down  under  the 
furgeon's  hand — what  with  fees  and  other  expences, 
there  are  great  goings-out,  and  no  comings-in,  and  not 
a  farthing  to  pay  for  at  lealt  a  montlf  s  clothing — We 
run  great  riiks — great  rilks  indeed. 

Peach.  As  I  remember,  you  faid  fomething  juft  now 
of  Mrs.  Coaxer. 

Trapes.  Yes,  Sir, — to  be  fure  I  ftripped  her  of  a 
fuit  of  my  own  clothes  about  two  hours  ago,  and  have 
left  her,  as  (he  fliould  be,  in  her  fhift,  with  a  lover  of 
her's,  at  my  houle.  She  called  him  up  llairs  as  he  was 
going  to  Marybone  in  a  hackney-coach— and  I  hope, 
for  her  own  lake  and  mine,  me  will  perfuade  the  Cap- 
tain to  redeem  her,  for  the  Captain  is  very  generous  to 
the  ladies. 

Lock.   What  Captain  ? 

'Trapes.  He  thought  I  did  not  know  him — an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  your's,  Mr.  Peachum — only 
Captain  Macheath  as  fine  as  a  lord. 

Peach.  To-morrow,  dear  Mrs.  Dye!  you  (hall  fet 
your  own  price  upon  any  of  the  goods  you  like — We 
have  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  velvet  Icarfs,  and  all  at  your 
ftrvice.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  prefent 
of  this  fuit  of  night-clothes  for  your  o\v.n  wearing?.— 
But  are  you  fure  it  is  Captain  Macheath  1 
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trapes.  Though  he  thinks  I  have  forgot  him,  no- 
body knows  him  better.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
the  Captain's  money  in  my  time  at  fecond  hand,  for  he 
always  loved  to  have  his  ladies  well  dreft. 

Peach.  Mr.  Lockit  and  I  have  a  little  bufinefs  with 
the  Captain — you  underftand  me — and  we  will  fatisfy 
you  for  Mrs.  Coaxer's  debt. 

Lock.  Depend  upon  it — we  will  deal  like  men  of 
honour. 

Trapes.  I  don't  inquire  after  your  affairs — fo  what* 
ever  happens,  I  warn  my  hands  on't — It  hath  always 
been  my  maxim  that  one  friend  fhould  aflift  another — 
But  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  take  one  of  the  fcarfs  home 
with  me:  'tis  always  good  to  have  fomething  in 
hand.  {Exeunt* 


SCENE,  Ne-wgate. 
Enter  LUCY. 

Jealoufy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at  once  tearing 
me  to  pieces.  How  I  am  weather-beaten  and  (battered 
with  diitrefles ! 

AIR. 
One  evening  having  loft  my  way. 

Tin  like  a  jkiff  on  the  ocean  toft, 
Now  high,  now  low,  -with  each  billonv  borne, 
With  her  rudder  broke  and  her  anchor  loft, 
Deferted  and  all  forlorn. 
While  thus  I  lie  rolling  and  tojjing  all  night , 
That  Polly  lies  /porting  on  feas  of  delight ! 
Revenge,  revenge,  revenge. 
Shall  appeafe  my  reftlefs  fprite. 

I  have  the  ratfbane  ready — I  run  no  rifle,  for  I  can  lay 
her  death  upon  the  gin  ;  and  fo  many  die  of  that  na- 
turally, that  I  fhall  never  be  called  in  quettion — But 
fay  I  were  to  be  hanged — I  never  could  be  hanged  for 
any  thing  that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than  the 
poifoning  that  flut. 

F 
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Enter  FILCH. 

Filch.  Madam,  here's  Mifs  Polly  come  to  wait  upon 
you . 

Lucy.  Shew  her  in. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Dear  Madam !  your  fervant.— *I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  paflion  when  I  was  fo  happy  to  fee  you  laft — I  was 
fo  over-run  with  the  i'pleen,  that  I  was  perfectly  out  of 
myfelf  j  and  really  when  one  hath  the  i'pleen,  every 
thing  is  to  be  excufed  by  a  friend. 

AIR. 
Now,  Roger,  I'll  tell  thee,  becaufe  thou'rt  my  fon. 

When  a  wife's  in  her  pout 
(As  /he's  j'ometimes  no  doubt) 
The  good  hufoand,  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 
Her  vapours  to  jlill, 
Firft  grants  her  her  will, 
And  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram  ; 
Poor  man  !  and  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram. 

— I  wiih  ali  our  quarrels  might  have  fo  comfortable  a 
reconciliation. 

Polly.  I  have  no  excufe  for  my  own  behaviour, 
Madam,  but  my  misfortune? — and  really,  Madam,  I 
fuffer  too  much  upon  your  account. 

Lucy.  But,  Mils  Polly — in  the  way  of  friendfhip, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  propoie  a  glafs  of  cordial 
'  to  you  ? 

Poily.  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the  head- 
ache.— I  hope,  Madam,  you  will  excufe  me. 

Lucy.  Not  the  greateft  lady  in  the  land  could  have 
better  in  her  clofet  for  her  own  private  drinking — You 
feem  mighty  low  in  Ipiiirs,  my  dear! 

Polly.  I  arn  lorry,  Madam,  my  health  will  not  al- 
low me  to  accept  of  your  olFer — I  mould  not  have  left 
you  in  the  rude  mannei  I  did  when  we  met  laft,  Madam, 
had  not  my  papa  hauled  me  away  fo  unexpectedly — I 
was,  indeed,  iomewhat  provoked,  and  perhaps  might 
uie  iome  expreflions  that  were  difrdpeftful — but  realiy> 
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Madam,  the  Captain  treated  me  with  ib  much  contempt 
and  cruelty,  that  I  deferved  your  pity  rather  than  your 
refentment. 

Lucy.  But  fmce  his  efcape,  no  doubt,  all  matters  are 
made  up  again — Ah,  Polly!  Polly!  'tis  I  am  the  un- 
happy wife>  and  he  loves  you  as  if  you  were  only  his 
miftrefs. 

Polly.  Sure,  Madam,  you  cannot  think  me  fo  happy 
as  to  be  the  objeft  of  your  jealoufy — A  man  is  always 
afraid  of  a  woman  who  loves  him  too  well — fo  that  { 
muft  expecl:  to  be  neglected  and  avoided. 

Lucy.  Then  our  cafes,  my  dear  Polly,  are  exactly 
alike:  both  of  us  indeed  have  been  too  fond. 

AIR. 
O  Bcfly  Bell,  &c. 

Polly.    A  curfe  attends  that  woman's  love 
Who  alwnys  would  be  plea/ing. 

Lucy.    The  pertnefs  of  the  billing  dove, 
Like  tickling,  is  but  teajing. 

Polly.    What  then  in  Io<ve  can  woman  do  ? 
Lucy.    If  we  grow  fond,  they  Jbun  us, 
Polly.    And  when  we  fly  them  they  purfue* 
Lucy.    But  leave  us  when  they  *a<ve  won  us. 
Lucy.  Love  is  fo  very  whimfical  in  both  fexes  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  be  lafting— but  my  heart  is  particular, 
and  contradicts  my  own  obfervation. 

Polly.  But  really,  Miftrefs  Lucy,  by  his  laft  beha- 
viour I  think  I  ought  to  envy  you — When  I  was  forced 
from  him,  he  did  not  fhew  the  leaft  tendernefs— rbut 
perhaps  he  hath  a  heart  not  capable  of  it. 

AIR. 

WouM  fate  to  me  Belinda  give. 

Among  the  men  coquettes  we  find, 
Who  court  by  turns  all  womankind, 
And  we  grant  all  their  hearts  dejir'dt 
When  they  are  flattered  and  admired* 
F  a 
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The  coquettes  of  both  fexes  are  felf-lovers,  and  that  is 
a  love  no  other  whatever  can  difpofiefs.  I  fear,  my 
dear  Lucy,  our  hufband  is  one  of  thofe. 

Lucy.  Away  with  thefe  melancholy  reflections — In- 
deed, my  dear  Polly !  we  are  both  of  us  a  cup  too  low  : 
let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  of  my  offer. 

AIR. 

Come  fweet  lafs. 

Come,  fweet  lafs  I 
Let's  banifb  farrow 
Till  to-morrow  j 
Come,  fweet  lafs ! 
Lefs  take  a  chirping  glafs. 
Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  defpair, 
And  make  us  light  as  air ; 
Then  drink  and  banijh  care. 

I  can't  bear,  child,  to  fee  you  in  fuch  low  fpirits — and 
I  muft  perfuade  you  to  what  I  know  will  do  you  good 
—I  mall  now  foon  be  even  with  the  hypocritical 
ftrumpet.  [Afide.]  [Exit. 

Polly.  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  be  for  no- 
thing— at  this  time  too,  when  I  know  me  hates  me ! — 
The  diflembling  of  a  woman  is  always  the  forerunner  of 
rnifchief— •  By  pouring  itrong  waters  down  my  throat, 
me  thinks  to  pump  fome  fecrets  out  of  me — I'll  be  upon 
my  guard,  and  won't  tafte  a  drop  of  her  liquor  I'm 
refolved, 

Enter  LUCY  with  flrong  waters. 

Lucy.    Come,  Mifs  Polly. 

Polly.  Indeeed,  child,  you  have  given  yourfelf  trouble 
to  no  purpofe — You  muft,  my  dear,  excufe  me. 

Lucy.  Really,  Mifs  Polly,  you  are  as  fqueamimly 
affected  about  taking  a  cup  of  ftrong  waters,  as  a  lady 
before  company.  I  vow,  Polly,  I  mall  take  it  mon- 
ftroufly  ill  if  you  refufe  me — Brandy  and  men  (tho* 
women  love  them  never  fo  well)  are  always  taken  by  us 
with  fome  reluctance — unlefs  'tis  in  private. 
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Polly.  I  proteft,  Madam,  it  goes  againft  me — What 
do  I  fee !  Macheath  again  in  cuftody ! — now  every 
glimmering  of  happmefs  is  loft  ' 

[Drops  the  glafs  of  liquor  on  the  ground. 

Lucy.  Since  things  are  thus,  I'm  glad  the  wench  hath 

efcap'd,  for  by  this  event  'tis  plain  me  was  not  happy 

enough  to  deferve  to  be  poifon'd.        .  [AJide. 

£nterLocKiT,  MACHEATH,  andPEACHUM. 

Lock.  Set  your  heart  at  reft,  Captain — You  have 
neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money  for  another  efcape, 
for  you  are  ordered  to  be  call'd  down  upon  your  trial 
immediately. 

Peach.  Away  huflies ! — this  is  not  a  time  for  a  man 
to  be  hampered  with  his  wives — you  fee  the  gentleman 
is  in  chains  already. 

Lucy.  O  hufband,  hufband !  my  heart  long'd  to  fee 
thee,  but  to  fee  thee  thus  diftra&s  me  ! 

Polly.  Will  not  my  dear  hufband  look  upon  his  Polly  ? 
Why  hadft  thou  not  flown  to  me  for  protection?  with 
me  thou  hadft  been  fafe. 

AIR. 
The  laft  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor. 

Polly.   Hither ,  dearhujland!  turn  your  eyes. 

Lucy.  Beftovj  one  glance  to  cheer  we. 

Polly.    Think  with  that  look  thy  Polly  dies. 

Lucy.   O  Jhun  me  not,  but  hear  me, 

Polly.  "Tis  Polly  fues. 

Lucy.   ""Tis  Lucy  Jpeaks. 

Polly.   Is  thus  true  love  requited? 

Lucy.    My  heart  is  burfting* 

Polly.   Mine  too  breaks.  .  , 

Lucy.    Muft  /, 

Polly.   Mujl  I  be  flighted? 

Mac.  What  would  you  have  me  fay,  ladies? — You 
fee  this  affair  will  foon  be  at  an  end,  without  my  difo- 
bliging  either  of  you. 

Peacb.  But  the  fettling  this  point,  Captain,  might 
prevent  a  law-fuit  between  your  two  widow*. 
F  3 
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AIR. 

Tom  Tinker's  my  true  love,  &c. 
Mac.  Which  way  /hall  I  turn  me — how  can  I  decide  ? 
Wives,  the  day  of  our  death,  are  as  fond  as  a  bride. 
One  wife  is  too  much  for  mofl  hujbands  to  heart 
But  two  at  a  time  there* s  no  mortal  can  bear, 
This  way,  and  that  way,  and  which  way  I  willy 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  "t  other  wife  would  take  ill. 
Polly.  But  if  his  own  misfortunes  have  made  him 
infeniible  to  mine — a  father,  fure,  will  be  more  com- 
paflionate — Dear,  dear,  Sir  !  fink  the  material  evidence, 
and  bring  him  off  at  his  trial — Polly,  upon  her  knees, 
begs  it  of  you. 

AIR. 

I  am  a  poor  fliepherd  undone. 
When  my  hero  in  court  appears. 
And  ftands  arraigned  for  his  life, 
Then  think  of  your  Pollys  tears, 
For,  ah !  poor  Polly's  his  wife. 
Like  the  failor  he  holds  up  his  hand) 
Diflreft  on  the  dajhing  wave  \ 
To  die  a  dry  death  on  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  wafry  grave. 
And  alas,  poor  Polly ! 
Alack,  and  well- a  day! 
Before  I  was  in  love, 
Ob  !  e*v*ry  month  was  May, 

Lucy.  If  Peachum's  heart  is  hardened,  fure  you,  Sir, 
will  have  more  c/mipafiion  on  a  daughter — I  know  the 
evidence  is  in  your  power — How  then  can  you  be  a 
tyrant  to  me  ?  {Kneeling. 

AIR. 
lanthe  the  lovely,  &c. 

When  he  holds  up  his  hand  arraigned  for  his  life, 
O,  think  of  your  daughter,  and  think  Vm  his  wife  ! 
What  are  cannons  or  bombs,  or  dajhing  of  fwords ! 
For  death  is  more  certain  by  witneJJ'es''  words : 
Then  nail  up  their  lips,  that  dread  thunder  allay, 
4>id  each  month  of  my  I'fe  will  hereafter  be  May, 
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Lock.  Macheath's  time  is  come,  Lucy — We  know 
our  own  affairs  j  therefore,  let  us  have  no  more  whim- 
pering or  whining. 

AIR. 
A  cobler  there  was,  &c. 

Ourfelves,  like  the  great,  to  fecure  a  retreat, 
When  matters  require  it  muft  give  up  our  gang  j 
And  good  reafon  why, 
Or,  inftead  of  the  fry* 
E<v*n  Peachum  and  I 
Like  poor  petty  rafcals  might  hang,  hang, 
Like  poor  petty  rafcals  might  hang. 

Peach.  Set  your  heart  at  reft,  Polly — your  hufband 
is  to  die  to-day — therefore,  if  you  are  not  already  pro- 
vided, 'tis  high  time  to  look  about  for  another.-— 
There's  comfort  for  you,  you  flut. 

Lock.  We  are  ready,  Sir,  to  conduct  you  to  the  Old 
Bailey. 

AIR. 
Bonny  Dundee. 

Mac.  'The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  all  rang'd  (a  terrible  Jhow !) 
I  go  undifmay*  d— -for  death  is  a  debt, 
4  debt  on  demand — -fo  take  -what  I  o-ive. 
Then  farewell  my  love — dear  Charmers  I  adieu, 
Contented  I  die — 'tis  the  belter  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  difpute  the  reft  of  our  lives, 
For  this  <way  at  once  1  pleafe  all  my  nvives. 
NOW,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Peachum,  Lockit,  and  Macbeath. 

Polly.  Follow  them,  Filch,  to  the  court,  and  when 
the  trial  is  over,  bring  me  a  particular  account  of  his 
behaviour,  and  of  every  thing  that  happened — You'll 
find  me  here  with  Mifs  Lucy.  [Exit  Filch.]  But  why 
is  all  this  mufick  ? 

Lucy.  The  prifoners,  whofe  trials  are  put  off  till  next 
feflion,  are  diverting  themlelves. 

Polly.  Surely  there  is  nothing  fo  charming  as  mufick ! 
I'm  loud  of  it  to  diftraftion — Bur,  alas! — now  all 
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mirth  feems  an  infult  upon  my  affli&ion. — Let  us  retire, 

my  dear  Lucy !  and  indulge  our  forrows — The  noify 

crew,  you  fee,  are  coming  upon  us.  [Exeunt. 

A  dance  of  prifone r s  in  chains,  &c. 


SCENE,   the   condemn d    bole, 
MAC  HEATH  iff  a  melancholy  pofture. 

AIR. 

Happy  groves. 
O  cruel)  cruel,  cruel  cafe  / 
Muft  Ifuffer  this  dif grace  ? 

AIR. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  fo  fmart 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 
When  threatening  Death  looks  grimmer, 
Not  one  fo  fure  can  bring  relief 
As  this  beft  friend,  a  brimmer.  [Drinks. 

AIR. 

Britons  ftrike  home. 

Since  I  muftfwing — Ifcorn,  Ifcorn  to  -ivhince  or  ivhine. 

[Rifes. 
AIR. 

Chevy  chafe. 

But  now  again  my  fpir its  Jink, 
I'll  raij'e  them  high  with  -ivine. 

[Drinks  a  glafs  of  lulne. 

AIR. 
To  old  Sir  Simon  the  king. 

But  valour  the  ftronrcr  groivs 
Ihe  jtr'-n^nr  ll,uor  we're  drinking, 
And  bow  can  ~uoe  feel  cur  nvoes 
When  we  "u<ve  loji  the  trouble  of  thinking? 

\Drinks. 
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AIR. 

Joy  to  great  Caefar. 
If  thus — a  man  can  die 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 

[Pours  out  a  bumper  ef  brandy. 

AIR. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  &c . 
So  I  drink  off  this  bumper — and  now  I  can  ft  and  the  teft. 
And  my  comrades  Jhall  fee  that  I  die  as  brave  as  the  be  ft. 

{Drinks. 
AIR. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gallant  failor. 

But  can  I  leave  my  pretty  buflies 
Without  one  tear  or  tender  figb  ? 

AIR. 

Why  are  mine  eyes  ftill  flowing. 
The Ir  eyes>  their  tips,  their  bu/es, 
Recall  my  love — Ah !  muft  1  die ! 

AIR. 

Green  Sleeves. 

Since  laws  were  made  for  etfry  degreet 
To  curb  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  'wonder  we  ha* n't  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  tree ! 

But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  fling. 
And  if  rich  men  like  us  were  to  fwing, 
"Twould  thin  the  land  fuch  numbers  to  flring 
Upon  Tyburn  tree. 

Jail.     Some  friends  of  your's,  Captain,  defire  to  be 
admitted — I  leave  you  together.  [Exit. 

Enter  BEN  BUDGE  and  MAT  of  the  MINT. 
Mac.  For  my  having  broke  prifon,  you  fee,  gentle- 
men, I  am  ordered  immediate  execution — The  meriff's 
officers  I  believe  are  now  at  the  door. — That  Jemmy 
TVitcher  ftiould  peach  me,   I  own  furprized  me — >'Tis. 
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a  plain  proof  that  the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even 
our  gang  can  no  more  truft  one  another  than  other 
people  j  therefore,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  look  well  to 
yourfelves,  for,  in  all  probability,  you  may  live  iome 
months  longer. 

Mat*  We  are  heartily  forry,  Captain,  for  your  mif- 
fortunes — but  'tis  what  we  muft  all  come  to. 

Mac .  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are  infamous 
fcoundrels  :  their  lives  are  as  nmch  in  your  power,  as 
your's  are  in  theirs — Remember  your  dying  friend — 'tis 
my  lalt  requeft — Bring  thofc  villains  to  the  gallows  be- 
fore  you,  and  I  am  fatisfied. 

Mat.   We'll  do't. 

Re-enter  Jailor. 

Jail.  Mifs  Polly  and  Mifs  Lucy  entreat  a  word  with 
you. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  adieu. 

[Exeunt  Ben  Budge  and  Mat  of  tie  Mint, 

Enter  LUCY  and  POLLY. 

Mac.  My  dear  Lucy — my  dear  Polly — whatfoever 
hath  pad  between  us,  is  now  at  an  end — If  you  are 
fond  of  marrying  again,  the  beft  advice  I  can  give  you 
is,  to  fhi,p  yourtelves  orf  for   the  Weft  Indies.,  where 
you'll  have  a  lair  chance  of  getting  a  hufband  a-pieces 
or,  by  good  luck,  two  or  three,  as  you  like  beft. 
Polly.    How  can  I  iupport  this  fight  ? 
Lucy.    There  is  nothing  moves  one  fo  much  as  a 
great  man  in  diltrefs- 

AIR. 

All  you  that  muft  take  a  leap. 
Lucy.    IVoifd  I  might  be  hang*d. 
Polly.    And  I  <would  fo  too. 
Lucy.    To  be  banged  ivitb  you. 
Polly.    My  dear  with  you. 
Mac.    O  leave  me  to  thought !  I  fear !  I  doubt ! 
1  tremble  !  I  droop  I — See,  my  courage  is  out. 

[Turns  up  the  empty  bottle.; 
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Polly.    No  token  of  lo-ve  ? 
Mac.    See,  my  courage  is  out. 

[Turns  up  the  empty  pot. 
Lucy.    No  token  of  love  ? 
Polly.    Adieu! 
Lucy.    Farewell! 
Mac.    But  hark !  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

Jail.  Four  women  more,  Captain,  with  a  child 
a-piece.  See,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Women  and  Children. 

Mac.  What!  four  wives  more!— this  is  too  much 
— tell  the  (heriff  s  officers  I  am  ready.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  BEGGAR  and  PLAYER. 

Play.  But,  honeft  friend,  I  hope  you  don't  intend 
that  Macheath  (hall  be  really  executed. 

Beg.  Moft  certainly,  Sir:  to  make  the  Piece  per- 
fect, I  was  for  doing  ftricl  poetical  juftice.  Macheath 
is  to  be  hanged ;  and  for  the  other  perfonages  of  the 
drama,  the  audience  muft  fuppofe  they  were  all  either 
hanged  or  tran (ported. 

flay.  Why  then,  friend,  this  is  a  downright  deep 
trageuy.  The  cataltrophe  is  manifeftly  wrong  j  for  an 
Opera  mult  end  happily. 

Beg.  Your  objection  is  very  juft,  and  is  eafily  re- 
moved ;  for  you  muft  allow  that  in  this  kind  of  drama 
'tis  no  matter  how  abfurdly  things  are  brought  about: 
So  you  rabble  there — run  and  cry,  A  Reprieve — Let  the 
prifoner  be  brought  back  to  his  wives  in  triumph. 

Play.  All  this  we  muft  do  to  comply  with  the  tafte 
of  the  Town. 

Beg.  Through  the  whole  Piece  you  may  obferve 
fuch  a  'imilitude  of  manners  in  high  and  low  life,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether,  in  the  fa.fhionable 
vices,  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen  of  the 
road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine  gentlemen. 
Had  the  Play  remained  as  1  at  firft  intended,  it  would 
have  carried  a  moft  excellent  moral ;  'twould  have  (hewn 
that  the  lower  fort  of  people  have  their  vices  in  a  degree 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that  they  are  puniihed  for  them, 
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Enter  to  them  MACHEATH,  ivith  rabble,  &c. 

Mac.  So  it  feems  I  am  not  left  to  my  choice,  but 
muft  have  a  wife  at  laft. — Look  ye,  my  dears,  we  will 
have  no  controverfy  now.  Let  us  give  this  day  to 
mirth,  and  I  am  fure  fhe  who  thinks  herfelf  my  wife, 
will  teftify  her  joy  by  a  dance. 

All.    Come,  a  dance,  a  dance. 

Mac.  Ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  prefent 
a  partner  to  each  of  you ;  and  (if  I  may  without  offence) 
for  this  time  I  take  Polly  for  mine — and  for  life,  you 
Hut,  for  we  were  really  married — As  for  the  reft — But 
at  prefent  keep  your  own  fecret.  [To  Polly. 

[A  Dance.] 

AIR. 

Lumps  of  pudding,  G?r. 

'Thus  I  ftand  like  a  'Turk  ivitb  bis  doxies  around, 
From  all  fides  their  glances  bis  pajjion  confound, 
For  black,  brown,  an'd  fair,  his  inconjlancy  burns, 
And  the  different  beauties  fubdue  him  by  turns  ; 
Each  calls  forth  her  charms  to  provoke  his  defirest 
Tho""  willing  to  all,  with  but  one  he  retires. 
'Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all  farrow, 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 

Chorus.    Then  think  of  this  maxim,  £c. 


THE  END. 
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MEMOIRS  OF 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 

LITTLE  can  be  said  of  this  person,  that  will 
reflect  honour  on  his  character,  as  he  unfortunately 
ranks  among  the  number  of  those,  whose  claims  to 
liberality  of  judging  are  absorbed  in  the  imputation  of 
a  crime  that  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  partial  appeal  in  their  favour.  In  short,  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
interesting ;  the  following  are  all  that  can  be  collected 
which  bear  the  semblance  of  authenticity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  being 
admitted  in  early  life  as  page  to  Lady  Chesterfield, 
when  the  Earl  was  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  he  ob- 
tained, in  consequence,  an  ensigncy  in  a  corps  of  re- 
gulars ;  from  which,  according  to  report,  he  was 
discarded  with  a  stigma  on  his  character  of  such  atro- 
city as  no  time  can  obliterate. 

He  wrote  the  following  dramatic  pieces  : 
Leucothoe,  Tkt  Rphesiah  'Matron, 

Thomas  and  Sally,  Dr.  Last  in  his  Chariot, 

Love  in  a  Pillage,  The  'Captive, 

Mail  of  the  Mill,  A  School  for  Fathers, 

Daphne  and  Amlnior,      Ifs  well  ifs  no  worse, 
Plain  Dealer,  The  Recruiting  Sergeant, 

Love  in  the  City,  He  would  if  he  could, 

Lio.iel and  Clarissa,         Sultana,  (not  printed) 
The  Absent  Man,  Bands  and  Philemon,  (not 

The  Padlock,  printed) 

The  Hypocrite y 

When  he  was  compelled  to  abscond  on  account  of 
the  odium  attached  to  his  character,  he  had  a  burletta 
®f  two  acts  i»  rehearsal  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  entitled 
A  a 
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Baucis  ami  Philemon,  but  which  has  not  been  brought 
forward  by  managers,  probably  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  ignominy  of  the  author  might  attach  in  some 
measure  to  the  production,  and  induce  a  suspicion 
that  a  correspondence  might  be  kept  up  with  so  despi- 
cable a  character  in  his  exile. 

The  piece  has  been  seen  in  manuscript  by  several 
literary  persons  ;  one  of  whom  has  selected  the  fol- 
lowing air,  allotted  to  the  character  of  Jupiter,  as  be- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  the  most  perfect  that  ever  came 
from  the  pen  of  that  dramatist,  both  in  point  of  senti- 
ment and  versification. 

"  'Tis  not  the  smoke  from  incense  roll'd 
"  Or  pomp  of  ostentatious  rights; 
41  Oi  hecatombs  inflam'd  with  gold 
"  Cin  rench  the  empyrean  heights. 

*'  And  wafted  be  on  eagle's  wings; 
"  Know  that  the  deed  supremely  good" 
kt  Outweighs  the  sacrifice  of  kings  " 

BickerstafF,  as  a  dramatist,  possessed  considerable 
merit.  He  writes  in  a  style  of  simplicity  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  an  opera,  exhibiting  plain  rural  scenes  of 
life  5  he  has  seldom  violated  the  unities  of  the  drama, 
and  has  generally  preserved  an  happy  consistency  in 
his  parts,  which  renders  the  necessary  delusion  more 
effectual.  The  dialogue  of  his  characters  approximates 
more  closely  to  common  conversation  in  society,  than 
that  of  many  authors  of  superior  renown  j  and  if  he 
has  not  made'  them  witty,  he  has  done  more  in  making 
them  natural  in  a5l!on,  and  impressive  in  sentiment. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

.Arc  opera  has  been  defined  to  bea  poetical  tale,  but 
we  conceive  that  term  is  too  general,  and  applies  with 
equal  significance  and  propriety  to  every  other  species  of 
the  drama.  An  opera,  according  to  str'nSl  definition,  is 
a.  scenic  exhibition  on  the  stage,  sustained  by  a6lors  of 
vocal  abilities,  who  are  accompanied  by  various  musi- 
cal instruments, that  give  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  har- 
mony, as  the  passion  of  the  performer,  or  the  concate- 
nation of  the  fable  may  render  necessary,  to  produce 
the  proper  effecl  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 

Opera  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  eccentricities 
which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Theatres, 
or,  as  some  have  asserted,  may  have  taken  its  rise  from 
the  Zronbras,  or  Royal  Feasts  of  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
the  Moors  j  the  warlike  part  of  which  festivals,  such 
as  tilting  and  running  at  the  ring  being  omitted,  and 
the  music,  dancing,  and  scenery  retained  and  con- 
nected ;  it  formed  an  entertainment  of  long  standing 
at  the  Italian  court,  being  introduced  at  the  celebra- 
tion either  of  the  birth  or  marriage  of  princes,  and  to 
confirm  that'praclice  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Paster 
FiJot  was  particularly  composed  in  honour  of  the  nup- 
tials of  a  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  process  of  time  the  drama  of  Italy  was  rescued 
from  that  Gothic  influence  which  has  long  benighted 
the  intellectual  world,  to  which  the  noble  and  luminous 
family  of  Medicis  essentially  contributed,  by  an  exem-* 
plary  recommendation  of  that  love  of  truth  and  beauty 
which  gave  learning  and  true  criticism  additional  vi- 
gour, and  of  course  introduced  that  spirit  of  discern- 
ment, which  eventually  established  a  more  correct 
judgment,  and  a  more  correct  scenic  representation. 


CRITIQUE 

ON 

LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


1  HE  plot  of  this  entertaining  drama  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  tht  Village  Opera,  written  by  CHARLES 
JOHNSON,  and  will  be  found,  upon  a  comparative  view, 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  piece  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  plot  and  characters  were  taken. — 
Lo've  in  ci  Fillage  was  originally  performed  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre,  in  December,  176?.,  and  from  the 
combined  attraction  of  Miss  Brent,  Mr.  Beard,  and 
Mr.  Shuter,  three  very  popular  performers,  who  then 
personated  the-  characters  of  Rosetta,  Hawthorn,  and 
Jitflice  Woodcock^  was  received  with  universal  applause. 
The  poetry  of  many  of  the  airs  do  credit  to  the  author, 
and  though  they  may  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid  cri- 
ticism, yet  when  the  characters  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied are  taken  into  consideration,  they  will  appear  to 
be  very  happily  adapted  to  enforce  the  purpose  which 
the  acting  parties  in  the  drama  have  most  particularly 
it  view. 

Among  the  serious  airs,  that  commencing  with 

is  entitled  to  much  praise,  as  marked  by  a  softness  of 
language  which  becomes  a  polished  lover,  when  ad- 
dressing the  mistress  of  his  heart  \  nor  can  it  be  heard 
without  impressing  on  the  susceptible  mind,  sentiments 
equally  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  sexes. 

The  author,  indeed,  discovers,  in  general,  an  happy 
facility  in  adapting  his  tunes  to  his  ideas,  a  practice 
highly  essential  in  dramatic  composition  \  for,  what- 
ever tends  to  illustrate  the  action1  of  the  scene,  or  cha- 
racter of  the  illusory  personage,  should  be  considered 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  adopted  as  often  as  the 
laws  of  the  drama  will  admit.  What  tune  could  be 
conceived  more  forcibly  to  express  the  indignant  em®- 
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tions  of  a  siirple  rustic,  in  similar  circumstances  with 
Hodge,  than  that  beginning  with 

"  A  plague  on  those  wenches  they  make  such  a  pother  ?" 

The  rapidity  of  expression  so  necessary  for  its  delivery, 
Is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  propensities  and  prejudi- 
ces of  the  harrassed  and  tormented  clown,  and  is  of  so 
impressive  a  tendency,  that  it  cannot  be  even  indif- 
ferently recited  without  producing  a  correspondent 
and  favourable  influence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
actor. 

That  beginning  with 

w  Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,    no  further  111  seek," 

is  as  characteristically  consistent  with  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  Madge,  as  the  former  with  those  of 
her  faithless  swain. 

The  character  of  Hawthorn  is  fraught  with  that 
good  humour,  and  genuine  spirit  of  independence  which 
characterize  an  English  country  gentleman.  His  words 
and  actions  are  entirely  consonant.  He  neither  speaks 
to  deceive,  nor  listens  to  betray  5  but  perseveres  in  an 
open  manly  course,  exhibiting  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  in  every  department  of  social  life. 

Deborah  Woodcock  is  one  of  those  antiquated 
maidens  who  were  observable  in  families,  as  warranted 
guardians  over  the  perishable  blossoms  of  beauty,  and 
arrogating  a  licence  to  be  meddling,  officious,  and  im- 
pertinent. This  race  of  vigilant  females  appears  now 
to  be  nearly  extinct,nor  do  we  think  society  has  sustained 
2  loss  in  their  exclusion ;  for,  in  the  great  point  of  female 
education,  restraint  and  indulgence  are  equally  dange- 
rous in  the  extreme. 

In  the  character  of  Lucinda  there  are  many  qualities 
to  commend,  and  some  to  disapprove.  Though  a 
young  person  subject  to  the  control  of  a  vigilant  sus- 
picious duenna,  like  Deborah  Woodcock,  might  na- 
turally be  supposed,  from  the  influence  of  disappointed 
love,  to  be  sometimes  a  little  refractory  towards  the 
guardian  of  her  virtue,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  conn- 
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tenance   her  deviation  from  the  rules  of  delicacy  and 
duty,  when  she  tauntingly  declares  to  her  aunt,  that 

ii  '-y^-cre  better  on 

"  Have  five  brats  at  a  birth 

"  Thin  in  hell  be  a  Jracier  of  apes." 

justice  Woodcock  is  a  charafter  possessing  much 
humour,  but  little  wit.  Like  many  illiterate  men  in 
the  sama  situation,  he  vainly  attaches  a  dignity  and 
importance  to  his  office,  which  renders  him  contemp- 
tible in  his  demeanour,  and  proves  that  the  gentleman 
is  lost  in  the  magistrate.  His  first  interview  with 
Eustace,  his  daughters  lover,  evinces  an  uncouthness 
of  manners  which  tends  to  disgust,  but  his  joviality 
and  spirit  operate  wonderfully  in  his  favour.  There 
are  few  incidents  exhibited  on  our  stage  which  occur 
more  naturally,  or  are  worked  up  more  ingeniously, 
than  the  obstinacy  of  Justice  Woodcock,  which,  clash- 
ing occasionally  with  the  perverseness  of  his  sister,  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  render  him  instrumental  in  ra- 
tifying the  engagements  of  the  young  lovers  ;  and  the 
plan  is  so  constructed,  that  he  does  that  in  concurrence 
with  his  prejudices,  which  he  would  not  do  agreeably 
to  his  principle  ;  and  to  remove  the  reproach  of  the  au- 
dience, that  would  otherwise  attach  to  his  offering  his 
lovely  daughter  to  a  person  with  whom  he  is  but  slightly 
acquainted,  the  author  has  judiciously  contrived  that 
Sir  William  Meadows  shall  meet  Eustace  previous  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  and  not  only  acknow- 
ledge him  with  rapture  as  his  kinsman,  but  informs 
the  parties  that  he  was  a  man  of  independence  and  a  cha- 
racier  of  respectability. 

The  motive  of  the  elopement  of  the  two  lovers  is 
the  same  ;  to  avoid  a  marriage  forced  upon  them  by 
their  barents  ;  and  their  passion  for  each  other,  with 
the  efforts  of  their  pride  to  suppress  it,  affords  several 
interesting  situations  j  nor  is  the  catastrophe  less 
pleasing  when  they  are  found  to  have  been  the  two  thai: 
were  originally  designed  by  their  parents  for 
other. 
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Hodge  and  Madge  are  strongly  marked  rustic  cha- 
raelers  $  their  courtship  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  con- 
sonant with  their  breeding}  suspicions  and  jealousies 
they  have,  in  common  with  their  superiors  j  and  only 
differ  from  them  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them. 

The  author  himself  speaks  so  modestly  of  his  piece 
as  a  dramatic  performance,  that  it  would  be  illiberal 
to  enter  too  critically  into  an  examination  of  its  merits. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  an  en- 
tertaining performance  :  that  there  is  just  as  much  fa- 
ble as  the  author  might  think  it  expedient  to  put  into 
an  opera :  that  the  dialogue  is  natural  -y  and  that  in  s'eve- 
rsl  of  the  parts  there  are  strokes  of  genuine  humour. 

From  the  general  applause  this  piece  commands  when- 
ever it  is  performed  (which  is  much  more  frequent  than 
any  of  a  similar  kind),  we  may  venture,  next  to  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  that  great  prototype  of  all  the  ballad 
dramas,  to  give  it  precedence  in  the  operatical  depart- 
ment of  theatrical  representation. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

DRURT-LANE. 

m  Men. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS Mr.Aickin. 

Young  MEADOWS Mr.  Kelly. 

Justice  WOODCOCK Mr.  Parsons. 

HAWTHORN Mr.  Dignum. 

EVSTACI Mr.  WHliames. 

HODGE ; ....Mr.  Hollingswortb. 

Women, 

ROSSETTA Mrs.  Crouch. 

LUCINDA Miss  Stageldoir.. 

DE-BORAH  WOODCOCK Mrs.  Love. 

MARGERY...  ....Miss  Collett. 


COFENT-GARDEN. 

Men. 
Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS..,  ......  Mr.  Powell. 

Young  MEADOWS  ..............  ......  Mr.  Johnsrone. 

Justice  WOODCOCK...  ..........  .....Mr.  Qm»:k.        j 

HAWTHORN  ............................  Mr.  Towushend. 

EUSTACE  ................................  Mr.  Davics. 

HODGE  ....................................  .Mr.  I1-  night. 


ROSSETTA  ................................  Mr. 

LUCINDA  ..................................  Mis.  Mountain. 

DEBORAH  WOODCOCK  .  ..........  ....Mrs.  Davenport. 

MARGERY  ..........................  ,  ......  Mrs.  Martyr* 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  f. 

A  garden,  with  statues ,  fountains,  and  flower-pots.  Se- 
-    <vcral  arbours  appear  itt  the  side  scenes  :  ROSSETTA 

and  LUCINDA  are  discovered  at  work,  seated  upon 

two  garden-chairs. 

AIR. 

>OSf   HoPE!  thou  nurse  of  young  desire. 

Fairy  promiser  of  joy, 
Painted  vapour,  g/o-iv--~wormjire, 

'Temperate  sweet,  that  ne'er  can  cloy. 

Luc.    Hope  !  thou  earnest  of  delight* 
Softest  soother  of  the  mind,  . 
Salmj  cordial,  prospeft  bright, 
Surest  friend  the  wretched  find. 

Both.    Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still, 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossesf, 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  Jill, 
And  in  'wishes  make  me  blest. 

Luc.  Heigho  ! — Rossetta  ? 

Ros.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Luc .  'Tis  a  devilish  thing  to  live  in  a  village,  a  htm- 
dred  miles  from  the  capital,  with  a  preposterous  gouty 
father,  and  a  super-annuated  maiden  aunt. — I  am 
heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason — But  'tis  in  a  great  measure 
your  own  fault :  here  is  this  Mr.  Eustace,  a  man  of 
chara&er  and  family  j  he  likes  you,  you  like  him  j 
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you  know  one  another's  minds,  and  yet  you  will  not 
resolve  to  make  yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit  ? 
Confined  thus,  and  chained  to  a  log  ! 

NOIV  fondled,  now  chid. 

Permitted,  forbid: 
'Tis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

for  shame )  you  a  lover ! 

More  firmness  discover  j 
Take  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope  \ 

Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot  like  me, 
And,  toperfefttbe  pifture,  elopf 

Luc.  And  is  this  your  advice? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Luc. Here's  my  hand  ;  positively  I'll  follow  t — I 
have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  the 
country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come  hither  this 
day  ;  we  will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  settle  all 
preliminaries — And  then — But  take  notice,  whenever 
we  decamp,  you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Oh  !  madam,  your  servant  j  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you — But  you  say 
you  got  acquainted  with  this  spark  while  you  were 
with  your  mother  during  her  last  illness  at  Bath,  se 
that  your  father  has  never  seen  him  ? 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear  ;  and,  I  am  confi- 
dent he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my  having 
any  such  connexion  :  my  aunt,  indeed,  has  her  doubts 
and  surmises  ;  but,  besides  that  my  father  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  esta- 
blished maxim  between  these  affectionate  relations,  ne- 
ver to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd  ;  you  must  allow  they 
sympathize  perfe£lly  in  this — But,  now  we  are  on  the 
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subject,  I  desire  to  knew,  what  I  am  to  do  with  this 
wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this  libidinous  father  of 
yours?  He  follows  me  about  the  house  like  a  tame 
goat. 

Luc.  Nay,  I'll  assure  you  he  hath  been  a  wag  in  his 
time — you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Ros.  Wretched  me  !  to  fall  into  such  hands,  who 
have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  my  parents  to 

avoid  an  odious  marriage You  smile  at  that  now  5, 

and  I  know  you  think  me  whimsical,  as  you  have  of- 
ten told  me  j  but  you  must  excuse  my  being  a  little 
ever-delicate  in  this  particular. 

AIR 

My  kevrfs  my  o~vn,  my  'will  isfrfe> 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice ; 
No  mortal  man  s, 'all  wed  <witk  me, 

Till  first  he's  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  naturis  laws* 

And  ch.ldnn  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause^ 

Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Luc.  Well,  but  my  dear  mad  girl 

Ros.  Lucinda,  don't  talk  to  me — Was  your  father 
ro  gu  ro  London  ;  meet  there  by  accident  with  an  old 
fellow  as  wrong-headed  as  himself ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
absurd  friendship  agree  to  marry  you  to  that  old  fel- 
low's son,  whom  you  had  never  seen,  without  con- 
suiting  your  inclination,  or  allowing  you  a  negative, 
iii  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable 

Luc.  Why  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I  confess 
— yet  when  I  see  you  in  the  character  of  a  chamber- 
maid— 

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in  which  I 
coxild  hope  to  lie  concealed  ;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  I 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  our  old  boar  ding- school  friendship,  I  appli-' 
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ed  to  you  to  receive  me  in  this  capacity:  for  v« 
pe£ted  the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your  intend-  * 
spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little  inclined  to 
ill- concerted  nuptials  as  you  were  ? 

Ros.  More  than  so,  he  wrote  to  advise  me,  by  ?.}'> 
means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  breaking  the; 
for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear  studies  at  Oxfor •  •  ; 
and  after  that  what  hopes  could  one  have  of  beinr; 
py  with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  strang- 
rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home  ?  I  warrun;, 
during  this  month  you  have  been  absent — 

Ros.  Oh!  don't  mention  it,  my  dear  j  I  haw 
so  many  admirers  since  I  commenced  Abigail,  th.i    , 
am  quite  charmed  with  my  situation — But  hold, 
stalks  yonder  in  the  yard,  that  the  dogs  are  so  ;;i 
see? 

Luc.  Daddy    Hawthorn,  as  I  live  !   He  is  con 
pay  my  father  a  visit ;  and  never  more  luckily,  i- 
always  forces  him  abroad.    By  the  way,  what  will  v 
do  with  yourself  while  I  step  into  the  house  to  set  a: 
ter  my  trusty  messenger,  Hodge  ? 

Ros.  No  matter,  Hi  sit  down  in  that  harbour, 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  :  you  know  I  am  .',,. 
of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc.  So  it  seems,   indeed  :  sure,  Rossetta,  nor 
your  admirers    had  power  to  touch  your  heart;  v   - 
are  not  in  lore,  T  hope  ? 

Ros.  In  love  !  that's  pleasant :  who  do  you  sup 
I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see What  do  you   th:- 

Thomas,  our  gardener?  There  he  is,  at  theot;r 
of  the  walk — He  is  a  pretty  young  man,  and  the 
vants  s-ay  he's  always  writing  verses  on  you.  . 
Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 
Luc.  Indeed,  Rossetta,  that  blush  makes  you  1.    .. 
very  handsome. 

Ros.  Blush  ?  I'm  surs  I  don't  blush, 
Luc .  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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foj.  Pdhaw,  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so  ridicu- 

'•   .'    '  S   ? 

Luc.  Well,   don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done 

suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you  help 
yourself? 

AIR. 
When  once  Love"s  subtile  poison  gains 

A  passage  to  the  female  breast, 
Like  lightning  rushing  through  the  'veins, 
Each  wish,  and  every  thought's  possest : 

To  heal  the  pangs  our  minds  endure , 
Reason  in  vain  its  skill  applies ; 

Nought  can  afford  the  heart  a  cure, 
But  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

Y.  Mea.  Let  me  see — on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  at 

'  ui'an   hour  past  five  in  the  morning,  {taking  out  a 

. ' -j  .ket-book]  I  left  my  father's  house,  unknown  to  any 

'He,  having  made  free  with  a  coat  and  jacket  of  our 

;  udener's,  which  fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise  :   so 

•  iys  my   pocket-book  j  and,   chance  directing  me  to 

us  village,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  I  pro- 

••ivd  a  recommendation   to   the   worshipful   Justice 

Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his  pumpkins 

id  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my  father  see,  I 

hose  to  run  any  lengths,  rather  than  submit  to  what 

lis   obstinacy  would   have  forced  me,  a  marriage  a- 

linst   my  inclination,  with  a  woman  I  never  saw. 

i  up  the  book,  and  takes  up  a  ^watering-pot  .~\  Here  I 

been  three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am  as  much 

;-d,  as  if  I  had  changed  my  nature  with  my  habit. 

•  ;.li,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid  !  And  yet, 

.  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wi!  • 

./.un  Meadows — But  that's  impossible. 

B  2 
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AIR. 

Of  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 
Some  bumble  cottage  s-ivain  ; 

In  fair  Rossetta's  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain  \ 

What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste, 
Which  nonv  I  ne'er  must  know  ? 

Ye  envious  powers  f  *vjhy  have  ye  plafU 
My  fair  one"**  lot  so  lovj  f 

Ha!  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  past  by  that 
arbour  ?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading  there  ?  the  trem- 
bling of  my  heart  tells  me  my  eyes  were  not  mistaken 
'—Here  she  comes. 


SCENE  111. 
YOUNG  MEADOWS,  ROSSETTA. 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it,  and 

yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even  to  myself 

Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  being  a  gentleman, 

Y.  Mea.  T  am  determined  I  won't  speak  to  her— 
[turning  to  a  rote-tree,  and  plucking  the  flowers.]  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer  myself :  besides,  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  the  girl  has  no  aversion, 
to  me  j  and,  as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  of  what 
can  never  happen,  [bums  a  tune.]  Pshaw  !  rot  these 
roses,  how  they  prick  one's  fingers  ! 

R.OS.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me  $  but  so  much  the 
better,  I'll  be  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am  sure  the 
poor  lad  likes  me  j  and  if  T  was  tp  give  him  any  en- 
couragement, I  suppose  the  next  thing  he  talked  of, 
would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being  asked  in  church — 
Oh,  dear  pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  thought. 

Y.  Mea.  Hah,  going  without  a  word  !  a  look 
— I  can't  bear  that- — Mrs.  Rosetta,  I  am  gathering  a 
£<-w  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take  them  in  with  you. 
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Rat.  Thank  you.   Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady's 
{lower -pots  are  full. 

T.  Mea.  Will  you  accept  of  them   for  yourself, 
;hen  ?  [catching  hold  of  her.']  What's  the  matter  ?  you 
look  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me. 
Ros.  Pray  let  go  my  hand. 

T.  Mea.  Nay,  pr*y  the,  why  is  this  ?  you  shan't  go, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  Well,   but  I  must  go,    I  will  go  j  I  desire, 

Mr.  Thomas 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ab,  tell  me  ivhy 
Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  ? 
Cease ,  oh  !  cease  >  to  persevere  ; 
Speak  not  <what  I  must  not  hear  j 
To  my  heart  its  ease  restore  ; 
Go,   and  never  see  me  more. 


SCENE  17. 
YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

This  girl  is  a  riddle — That  she  loves  me,  I  think  there 
>s  no  room  to  doubt  j  she  takes  a  thousand  opportu- 

itics  to  let  me  see  it  $  and  yet,  when  I  speak  to  her, 
:.!ie  will  hardly  give  me  an  answer  5  and,  if  I  attempt 
smallest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — I  feel 
.  .y  passion  for  her  grow  every  day  more  and  more 
. \;>Ient — Well,  would  I  marry  her  ?  would  I  make  a 
:;!stress  of  her  if  I  could  ? — Two  things,  called  pru- 
lence  and  honour,  forbid  either.  What  am  I  pur- 

•  ingthen?    A  shadow.     Sure  my  evil  genius  laid 
his  snare  in  my  way.     However,  there  is   one    com- 

rt,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fly  from  it  ;  if  so,  why  do  I 

«itate  ?  T  am  distracted, unable  to  determine  anything. 

AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 
Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try  : 
B3 
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S-tvear  this  mom-ent  to  forget  her, 

A?id  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now  prepared  ivith  scorn  to  treat  her, 

Ev'ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave. 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  hert 

And  confess  myself  a  slave. 


SCENE  7. 

Jf  hall  in  Justice  WOODCOCK'S  house.  Eater  HAW- 
THORN, with  a  fo-ivling -piece  in  his  hands,  and  a  net 
with  birds  at  his  girdle  ;  and  afterwards,  Justice 
WOODCOCK. 

AIR. 

TJjere  was  a  jolly  miller  once 

Li-~u~  d  on  the  river  Dee  ; 
He  worked  and  sung  from  morn  till  night  $ 

No  lark  more  blytke  than  he. 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  song, 

for  ever  us'd  to  be, 

/  care  for  nobody,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  jne. 

House,  here,  house !  what  all  gadding,  all  abroad  ! 
house,  I  say,  hiili-ho,  ho ! 

J.  Wood.  Here's  a  noise,  here's  a  racket !  William, 
Robert,  Hodge  !  why  does  not  somebody  answer  ? 
Odds  my  life,  I  believe  the  fellows  have  lost  their 
hearing  !  [Entering]  Oh,  master  Hawthorn  !  I  guessed 
it  was  some  such  madcap — Are  you  there  ? 

Ha'jj.  Am  1  here  ?  Yes  :  and  if  you  had  been  where 
I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find  the  good 
effefts  of  it  by  this  time  ;  but  you' have  got  the  lazy 
unwholesome  London  fashion,  of  lying  a  bed  in  a 
morning,  and  there's  gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have 
not  been  in  bed  five  minutes  after  sun-rise  these  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it ;  and  I  never  took  a 
dose  of  physic  but  once  in  ray  life,  and  tha*  wa,  ;: 
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co  npliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  th^t 
ha  I  just  set  up  business. 

J.  Wood.  Well  but  master  Hawthorn,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  5  for,  I  say, 
sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man  ;  ay,  and  I'll  maintain  it^ 

Ha-M.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  contrary  ? 

Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are'a  rich  man* 
a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  all  that; 
but  learn  to  know  the  respecl:  that  is  due  to  the  sound 
from  the  infirm  ;  and  allow  me  that  superiority  a  good 
constitution  gives  me  over  you — Health  is  the  great- 
est of  all  possessions  ;  and  'tis  a  maxim  with  me,  that 
an  hale  cobler  is  a  better  man  than  a  sick  king* 
J.  Wood.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 
Haw.  And  so  would  you  too,  if  you  would  takr 
my  advice.  A  sportsman  !  why  there  is  nothing  like 
it  :  I  would  not  exchange  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  while 
1  am  beating  the  lawns  and  thickets  about  my  little 
farm,  for  all  the  entertainments  and  pageantry  in 
Christendom* 

AIR, 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 
Make  the  most  of  their  fate. 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  : 
Well,  who  cares  ajott 
I  envy  them  not. 

While  1  have  my  dog  and  my  gun* 
For  exercise,  air, 
To  the  fields  I  repair, 
lYitb  spirits  unclouded  and  light  ; 
The  blisses  I  find, 
No  stings  leave  hehindy 
But  health  and  diversion  unite 


SCENE  W. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  HODGE. 
Hodge,  Did  your  worfhip  call,  sir  ? 
J.  WsQd.  Call,  sir ;  where  have  you  and  the  rest  of 
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these  rascals  been  ?  but  I  suppose,  I  need  not  ask — 
You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair  for  hiring 
servants,  held  upon  my  green  to  clay  ;  we  have  it 
usually  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails  to 
put  all  the  folks  here-about  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge,  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see  what 
a  nice  shew  they  make  yonder  ;  they  had  get  pipers, 
and  fidlers,  and  were  dancing  as  I  came  along,  for 
dear  life — I  never  saw  such  a  mortal  throng  in  our 
village  in  all  my  born  days  again. 

Ha-iv.  Why,  I  like  this  now,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
J.  Wood.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of  busi- 
ness ;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idleness  and 
the  getting  of  bastards  :  but  I  shall  take  measures  for 
preventing  it  another  year,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am 
not  sufficiently  authorised  already ;  for  by  an  aft  passed 
Anno  undecimo  Caroli  •primi^  which  impowers  a  justice 

of  peace,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor 

Haw.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  a£l ;  let  me  tell 
you  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  meeting  ;  I 
want  a  servant  or  two  myself,  I  must  go  see  what  your 
market  affords  ; — and  you  shall  go,  and  the  girls,  my 
little  Lucy  and  the  other  young  rogue,  and  we'll  make 
a  day  on't  as  well  as  the  rest. 

J.  Wood.  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could  teach 
you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate :  why  won't  you  take 
pattern  by  me,  and  consider  your  dignity  ? — Odds 
heart,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  not  a  rich  man  ;  you 
laugh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock  !  health,  good- 
humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto :  and,  if  my 
executors  have  a  mind,  they  are  welcome  to  make  it 
niy  epitaph, 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 
From  fraud,  disguise ,  and  guile, 

Need  neither  fortune's  fra~M  ring  fear, 
Nor  court  the  barh?  t  finite . 
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The  greatness  that  would  make 

Is  but  an  emptj  thing ; 
What  more  tkan  mirth  would  mortals  have  ? 

The  cheerful  man" s  a  king. 


SCENE  VII. 
LUCINDA,  HODGE, 

Luc.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge! 

Hodge.  Who  calls  ?  here  am  I. 

Luc.  Well,  have  you  been  ? 

Hodge.  Been,  ay  I  ha'  been  far  enough,  an  that  be 
all :  you  never  knew  any  thing  fall  out  so  crossly  ia 
your  born  days. 

Luc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Why  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a  horse  out 
of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning,  for  fear  it 
should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions  j  and  cur  old 
nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i'th'hoofs,  that,  poor 
beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set  to  ground ;  so  I  was 
fain  to  go  to  farmer  Ploughshare's  at  the  Grange,  to 
borrow  the  loan  of  his  bald  filly :  and,  would  you 
think  it  ?  after  walking  all  that  way,  de'el  from  me, 
if  the  cross-grain'd  toad  did  not  deny  me  the  favour. 

Luc.  Unlucky  ! 

Hodge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  way  to  the  King's- 
head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle  were  at  plough  : 
and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below  at  the  turnpike  :  so  at 
last,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up 
with  dame  Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Luc .  Oh,  then  you  have  been  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Luc.  Psha  f  Why  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ? 

Hodge.  Aye,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome  jaunt 
on't,  tor  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — Come,  q;iick — have  you  e'er 
a  letter  t 

Hodge*  Yes  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na  lost  it. 
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Luc.  Lost  it,  man ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  :  adwawns, 
you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry  [rummaging  his  pockets] 
I  put  it  somewhere  in  this  waistcoat  pocket.  Oh  here 
it  is. 

Luc,  So,  give  it  me.         [reads  tke  letter  to  berfelf.~\ 

Hodge.  Lord-a -mercy !  how  my  arm  achs  with 
beating  that  plaguy  beast ;  Til  be  hang'd  if  I  won'na 
rather  ha1  thrash'd  half  a  day,  than  ha'  ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  business 
very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now  ? 

Luc.  Yes — Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter,  that 
he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  by  twelve  o'clock — You  know  where  he  came 
before. 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  you  must  go  there  :  and  wait  till  he  ar- 
rives, and  watch  your  opportunity  to  introduce  him, 
across  the  fields,  into  the  little  summer-house,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees  you.] 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Nor  for  your  life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to  any 
mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 

Luc.  And  Hodge 

AIR. 

Hodge.     Welly  welly  say  no  moret 

Sure  you  told  me  before ; 
J  see  the  full  length  of  my  leather  j 

Do  you  think  Vm  a  fool, 

That  I  need  go  to  school? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 

A  -^-or.i  to  the  wise, 
Will  always  suffice ; 
Addsmggers  go  talk  to  jour  parrrt ; 
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Tm  not  such  an  e/fe, 
Though  I  say  it  myself, 
But  I  know  a  sheep"1  s  head  from  a  carrot » 


SCENE  nil. 

LUCINDA. 

How  severe  is  my  case  !  Here  I  am  obliged  to  cany 
*n  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  man  in  all  re- 
spects my  equal,  because  theoddity  of  my  father's  tem- 
per is  such,  that  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  the  person  I  should  like  to  marry — But  perhaps  he 
has  quality  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  as 
I  am  his  only  child,  to  match  me  with  a  title — vain 
imagination  1 

AIR. 

Cupid,  God  of  soft  persuasiont 
Take  the  helpless  lo-ver^s  part : 

Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion, 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call, 
Who  the  body  would  enthral  j 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind. 
Those  '-who  would  enslave  the  mind, 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  restt 
Childish  mummery  at  best. 
Happy  I  in  humble  state  j 
Catch ,  ye  fools ,  the  glittering  bait. 


SCENE  IX. 

Afield  'With  a  stile.  Enter  HODGE,  followed  by  MAR- 
GERY; and,  some  tinx  after,  enter  YOUNG  MEA- 
DOWS. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wer.ch  follow  me  for  ?  Odds 
fl«h,  folk  may  well  talk,  te  see  you  dangling  after  me 
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every  where,  like  a  tantony  pig  :  find  some  other  road» 
can't  you  j  and  don't  keep  wherreting  me  with  your 
nonsense, 

Mar.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well ;  what  sayn  you  ? 
Mar.  Dear  heart,  how  can  you  be   so  barbarous  ? 
and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  me  after  all  j  and  won't 
you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

HoJge.  Why  no  I  won't,  I  tell  you  ;  I  have  chang'd 
my  mind. 

Mar.  Nay  but  surely,  surely — Consider  Hodge, 
you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an  honest 
woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience  !  How  am  I  obli- 
gated ? 

Mar.  Because  you  are  j  and  none  but  the  basest  of 
rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame,  and  afterward* 
leave  her  to  the  wide  world . 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame !  Don't  make  me  speak, 
Madge,  don't  make  me  speak. 
Mar.  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst. 
Hodge.  Why  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  you  were  fain 
to  leave  your  own  village  down  in   the  West,  for  a 
bastard  you   had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  I'll 
bring  the  man  shall  say  it  to  your  face. 

Mar.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing,  'tis  abase 
lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's — But  I  know  what  makts 
you  false  hearted  to  me,  that  you  may  keep  company 
with  young  madam's  wait  ing- woman,  and  I  am  sure 
she's  no  fit  body  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Hadge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's  fit  for  ? 
She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap  5  don't  find 
fault  with  your  betters,  Madge.  [Seeing  Young  Mea- 
do-ifJ3.~\  Oh !  master  Thomas,  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  you  ;  pray  did  not  you  go  down  the  village 
one  day  last  week  with  a  basket  of  something  upon 
your  shoulder  ? 

T.  Meet.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

2 
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Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  at  the  Green- 
man  was  saying,  as  how  there  was  a  passenger  at 
their  house,  as  see'd  you  go  by,  and  said  he  know'd 
you  j  and  axt  a  mort  of  questions — So  I  thought  I'd 
tell  you. 

T.  Mea.  The  devil !  ask  questions  about  me  !  I 
know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  it. — Come  hither,  Hodge. 

Mar.  A  nasty  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me  at  this 
rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have. — Well,  well,  I. 
wish  all  poor  girls  would  take  warning  by  my  mishap, 
and  never  have  nothing  to  say  to  none  of  them. 

AIR. 

How  happy  'were  my  days,  till  now ! 

Ine"er  did  sorrow  feel, 
1  rose  'with  joy  to  milk  my  cow, 

Or  take  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly,. 

Like  any  bird  I  sung. 
Till  he  pretended  love ,  and  I 

Belief d  his  flat  f  ring  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly  silly  fool, 
Who  trusts  what  man  may  be  j 

/  wish  I  was  a  maid  again, 
And  in  my  own  country. 


SCENE  X. 

A  green  with  the  prospefi  of  a  village,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  a  statu  te  or  fair.  £»fcr  J  u  s  T  i  c  E  W  o  o  D  - 
COCK,  HAWTHORN,  Mrs.  DEBORAH  WOOD- 
COCK, LUCINDA,  ROSSETTA,  Toung  MEADOWS, 
HODGE,  and  several  country  people. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don't  you  stand  aside  there  ?  Here's  his  worship  a 
coming,  C 
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Countrymen.  His  worship !  . 

J.  Wood.  Fye,  fye,  what  a  crowd's  this  !  Odd,  I'll 
put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking  a  fellow.] 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad,  arc 
you  willing  to  serve  the  king  ? 

Countryman.  Why,  can  you  list  ma !  Serve  the  king, 
master!  no,  no,  I  pay  the  king,  that's  enough  for  me. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Haw.  Well  said,  Sturdy-boots. 

J.  Wood.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll  answer 
you. 

Haiv.  I  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they  should. 
— Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight  ?  I  did  not 
know  my  neighbour's  estate  had  been  so  well  peopled. 
— Are  all  these  his  own  tenants  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn. I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of  young  hus- 
sy s  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Haw.  There's  a  lass  [beck"ning  to  a  country  girl.] 
Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What  brings  you 
here?  [Chucking  her  under  the  chin.]  Do  you  come  to 
look  for  a  service  ? 

C.  Girl.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Haw.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for  ? 

C.  Girl.  All  work,  an't  please  you. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  .it :  any  work  you'll 
put  her  to. 

Mrs,  Deb.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one — Go,  hussy. 

Haw.  Here's  another.  [Catching  a  girl  that  goes  by] 
What  health,  what  bloom! — this  is  Nature's  work  j 
no  art,  no  daubing.  Don't  be  ashamed,  child  ;  those 
cheeks  of  thine  are  enough  to  put  a  whole  drawing- 
room  out  of  countenance. 
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SCENE  XL 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  Mrs.  DEBO- 
RAH WOODCOCK, LuciNDAjRossETTA,  YOUNG 
MEADOWS, HODGE,  and  men  and  women  servants. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport  will  come* 
The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some  among  them  are 
going  to  sing  and  dance.  Why  there's  not  the  like 
of  our  statute,  mun,  in  five  counties  j  others  are  but 
fools  to  it. 

Servant-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring, 
and  stand  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many  of  you  as  are 
willing,  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We'll  let  my  masters 
and  mistresses  see  we  can  do  something  at  least ;  if 
they  won't  hire  us,  it  shan't  be  our  fault.  Strike  up 
the  Servants  Medley. 

AIR. 

HOUSE-MAID. 
I  pray,  gentles ,  list  to  me. 
Vm  young,  and  strong,  and clean  you  see  j 
/'//  not  turn  tail  to  any  she, 

For  'work  thafs  in  the  country. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  wash,  I  scrub)  1  brew,  I  bake ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  Pit  speak. 

Depending  on  your  bounty. 

FOOTMAN. 
Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade 

In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry : 
And  what  tho"1  here  I  now  appear, 
Fve  served  the  best  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have 
I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave  -t 
for  I  a  handy  lad  am : 
On  a  message  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  billet-doux, 
With  your  humble  servant,  madam. 
C  z 
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COOK-MAID. 

Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  band  they  must  cross  ; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I'm  ne'er  at  a  loss ; 
Amdvakat  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  andyour  sauce, 
Compared  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

CARTER. 

if  you  want  a  young  man,  'with  a  true  honest  heart, 
Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart, 
Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try\ 
You'll  say  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  nor  I, 
Ge  ho  Dobbin,  &c. 

CHORUS, 

My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair ; 
What  servants  you  want,  you'll  find  in  our  fair  $ 
Men  and  maids  Jit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  bf\ 
)  as  for  the  wages  we  shan't  disagree. 


•!tr 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

A  Parlour  in  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S  House. 
LUCINDA,  EUSTACE. 

Lucinda. 

"WELL,  am  not  I  a  bold  adventurer,  to  bring  you 
into  my  father's  house  at  noon-day  ?  Though,  to  say 
the  truth,  we  are  fafer  here  than  in  the  garden  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  human  creature  under  the  roof  besides 
ourselves. 

Eust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  execution 
this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-chaise  ready. 

Luc .  Fye  :  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  ?  I  protest 
I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you  j  your 
passion  seems  too  much  founded  on  appetite  j  and  my 
aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now  feels— 

Luc.  Ohio  be  sure,  promise  and  vow;  it  sounds 

prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a  fond  female. 

AIR. 

We  'women  like  weak  Indians  trade, 
Whose  judgment  tinsel  shew  decoys ; 

Dupes  to  our  folly  are  we  made, 
While  artful  man  the  gain  enjoys  : 

We  give  our  treasure  to  be  paid 
A  paltry ,  poor  return !  in  toys. 

Eust.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert  yourself 
with  me  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  be  a 
little  serious. 

Luc.  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire  me  to 
say  ?  1  have  promised  to  run  away  with  you  ;  which 
is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  reasonable  lover  can 
expeft  from  his  mistress. 

Eust.  Yes ;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel,  you 
have  not  told  me,  when  you  will  run  away  with  me. 

Luc.  Why  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  conside- 
ration. C  3 
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Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliberating,  the 
reason,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may  elapse,  never  to 
return. 

AIR. 

'Think  my  fairest,  hotv  delay 
Danger  e<very  moment  brings  ; 

Time  flies  s-ivift,  and  will  away  j 
Time  that's  -ever  on  its  wings; 

Doubting  and  suspence  at  besty 
Lovers  late  repentance  cost  j 

Let  us,  eager  to  be  blest, 

Seize  occasion  e^er  "'tis  lost. 


SCENE  II. 

LUCINDA,  EUSTACE,  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  Mrs-, 
DEBORAH  WOODCOCK. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 
this  house  but  cater -wauling  from  morning  till  night, 
nothing  but  eater-wauling.  Hoity  toity  j  who  have 
we  here  ? 

Luc.  My  father,  and  my  aunt ! 

Eust.  The  devil !   What  shall  we  do  •? 

Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe  me. 
•(  Speaks  aloud  to  Eustace.,)  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the  Justice  was  at  home  j 
he  is  just  steppM  into  the  village  with  some  company  j 
but,  if  you'll  sit  down  a  moment,  I  dare  swear  he 
will  return — (pretends  to  see  the  Justice) — O  !  Sir,  here 
is  my  papa ! 

J.  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy !  Who's  this 
you  have  got  with  you  ?  Hark  you,  sirrah,  who  are 
you,  ye  dr>g  ?  and  what's  your  business  here? 

Eust.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

J.  Wood.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal — I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out  of  your 
mouth,  Til  stnd  you  to  jail,  for  all  your  lac'dhat. 

Mr;.  Deb.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  right. 
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J.  Wood.  And  how  do  you  know  its  right  ?  How 
should  you  know  any  thing's  right  ?— Sister  Deborah, 
you  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

J.  Wood.  What  man,  goody  Wise-acre  ! 

Mrs,  Deb.  Why,  the  man  your  daughter  has  an  in- 
trigue with :  but  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  it  now, 
though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes — Come,  hussy, 
confess,  and  don't  let  your  father  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt  ?  This  gentleman  is  a 
music-master  :  he  goes  about  the  country,  teaching 
ladies  to  play  and  sing ;  and  has  been  recommended  to 
instruct  me :  I  could  not  turn  him  out  when  he  came 
to  offer  his  service ;  and  did  not  know  what  answer  to 
give  him  till  I  saw  my  papa. 

J.  Wood.  A  music-master ! 

Eust.  Yes,  Sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.  Deb.  It's  a  lye,  young  man  ;  it's  a  lye.  Bro» 
ther,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master,  than  I  am  a  mu- 
sic-master. 

J.  Wood.  What  then,  you  know  better  than  the  fel . 
low  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  will  be  wiser  than  all  the 
world  ? 

Mrs.  Del;.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  music- 
master. 

J.Wood.  He  does  not  look!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Was 
ever  such  a  poor  stupe !  Well,  and  what  does  he  look 
•like  then?  But  I  suppose  you  mean,  he  is  not  dress^l 
like  a  music  master,  because  of  his  ruffles,  and  this 
bit  of  garnishing  about  his  coat — which  seems  to  be 
•copper  too — Why,  you  silly  wretch,  these  whipper- 
snappers  set  up  far  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  and  give 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were  people  of  qua- 
lity.— Hark  you,  friend,  I  suppose  you  don't  come 
within  the  vagrant  a6l  ?  You  have  some  settled 
habitation-— Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mrs.  Del>.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  you  a, 
•wrong  place. 
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y.  Wood.  Sister  Deborah,  don't  provoke  me. 
Mrs.  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  ex- 
amine him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You  shan't  say  a  word  to  him,  you  shan't 
say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  Deb.  She  says  he  was  recommended  here,  bro- 
ther 5  ask  him  by  whom  ? 

J.  Wood.  No,  I  won't  now,  because  you  desire  it. 
Luc .  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  it  would 
be  very  readily  resolved. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs.  Nimble  Chops? 
I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his  head  to  answer 
for  himself. 

y.  Wood.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  woman's 
mouth  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs. Deb.  Well,  so  lean,  brother;  I  don't  want 
to  stay  ;  but,  remember,  I  tell  you,  you  will  make 
yourself  ridiculous  in  this  affair  j  for,  through  your 
own  obstinacy,  you  will  have  your  daughter  run  away 
with,  before  your  face. 

y.  Wood.  My  daughter!  Who  will  run  away  with 
my  daughter  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  That  fellow  will. 

y.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censorious 
woman. 

Luc.  Why,  sure,  madam,  you  must  think  me  very 
coming,  indeed. 

y .  "Wood.   Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself  j  I 
remember  when  she  was  a  girl :  her  mother  dared  not 
trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron  string  j  she  was 
clambering  upon  every  fellow's  back. 
Mrs.  Deb.  I  was  not. 
y.  Wood.  You  were. 
Luc .  Well,  but  why  so  violent  ? 

AIR. 

Believe  me,  dear  aunt, 
If  you  thus  rave,  and  rant, 
Tfu'llnever  a  lover -persuade ; 
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The  men  --will  all  fly  , 
And  leave  you  to  die, 
Of.^  terrible  chance  !  an  ol 


How  happy  the  lass, 
Must  she  come  to  this  petss, 

Who  ancient  virginity  '  'scales] 
""Tvjere  better  on  earth 
Have  five  brats  at  a  birth, 

Iban  in  bell  be  a  leader  of  apes* 


SCENh  IH. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  EUSTACE, 

J.  Wood.  Well  done,  Lucy,  fend  her  about  her 
business ;  a  troublesome  foolish  creature,  does  she 
think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her?— Come  hither, 
my  lad,  you  look  tolerable  honest. 

Eust.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood*  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived,  I  am 
generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. — You  must 
know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of  music  myself,  and 
learned  upon  the  fiddk  \  I  could  play  tlte  Trumpet 
Minuet,  and  Buttered  Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our 
club  at  Nando's  coffee-house  5  Jack  Pickle  used  to 
sing  it  tor  us,  a  droll  fish!  but  'tis  an  old  thing,  1 
4are  swear  you  have  heard  of"  it  often. 

AIR. 

When  Ifolh-vsed  a  lass  that  fwas  fro  ward  an-.hby^ 
•     Ob !  I  stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her  comply; 
Oh!  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  smacked  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast ; 

Wben  hugged  and  bauVd, 

She  squeal ' d  and  squall \i\ 
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But,  though  she  voiv^d  all  I  did  was  in  vain, 
Yet  If  leased  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it  again : 

Iken  hoity>  toity, 

Wbiskingy  and  frisking) 
Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass ; 
Oh !  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

Eust.  Very  well,  upon  my  word. 

j.  If'toa.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things  now  ; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once  5 — Well,  stay  and 
eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  about  your  teaching 
the  girl — Lucy,  take  your  master  to  your  spinnet,  and 
shew  him  what  you  can  do — I  must  go  and  give  some 
orders  j  Then  boity,  toity,  &c. 


SCENE  17. 
LUCINDA,  EUSTACE. 

Luc.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant  j  hah,  hah,  hah  I  was  ever  so  whim- 
sical an  accident?  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ? 

East.  Think  of  it!  I  am  in  a  maze. 

Luc.  O  your  aukwardness  !  I  was  frightened  out 
of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint ;  and,  if 
I  had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  undone. 

Eust.  'Sdeath!  why  would  you  bring  me  into  the 
house  ?  we  could  expecl  nothing  else  :  besides,  since 
they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
discovered  the  truth. 

Luc,  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another  after- 
wards .  I  know  my  father  better  than  you  do  j  he 
has  taken  it  into  his  head,  I  have  no  inclination  for  a 
husband  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  our  best  secu- 
rity ;  for  if  once  he  has  said  a  thing,  he  will  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now  ? 
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Luc .  Why,  as  I  think  ail  danger  is  pretty  well  over 
since  he  hath  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him,  stayj 
only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour :  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be  done. 

Eust.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Lite.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover  myself  a 
little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put  me  in. 

Eust.  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  parting  is  this,  with- 
out so  much  as  your  servant,  or  good  bye  to  you  ? 
No  ceremony  at  all  ?  Can  you  afford  me  no  token  to 
keep  up  my  spirits  till  I  see  you  again? 

Luc.  Ah,  childish! 

Eust.  My  angel ! 

AIR. 

Eust.      Let  rakes  and  libertines,  resigned 

To  sensual  pleasures,  range  I 

fiere  all  the  sex's  charms  I  find) 

And  ne^er  can  cool  or  change. 

Luc.       Let  vain  coquets  and  prudes  conceal 

What  most  their  hearts  desire ; 
With  pride  my  passion  I  re  veal, 
Oh !  may  it  nc*er  expire. 

Both.      The  sun  shall  cease  to  spread  its  light, 

The  stars  their  orbits  leave. 
And  fair  creation  sink  in  night, 
When  I  my  dear  deceive. 


SCENE  7. 
A  Garden. 

Enter  ROSSETTA,  musing. 

Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion, surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this  fellow,  I  can- 
not get  him  out  of  my  head ,.  and  yet  I  would  fain 
persuade  myself  I  don't  care  for  him  :  well  hut  sure- 
ly I  am  not  in  love ;  let  me  examine  my  heart  a  little  t 
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I  saw  him  kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other  dayj  I 
could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  it,  and  have  done  no- 
thing but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl  ever 
since.  Why  was  I  uneasy  at  his  toying  with  another 
woman?  what  was  it  to  me?-— Then  I  dream  of  him 
almost  every  night — but  that  may  proceed  from  his 
being  generally  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all  day : 
Oh!  worse  and  worse! — Well,  he  is  certainly  a 
pretty  lad  $  he  has  something  uncommon  about  him, 
considering  his  rank : — And  now,  let  me  only  put  the 
case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant,  would  I,  or  would  I  not, 
prefer  him  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw?  Why,  to  be  sure, 
if  he  was  not  a  servant — In  short,  Til  ask  myself  no 
more  questions, '  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less 
reason  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  blessed  the  maid,  ^wbose  bosom 
No  head-strong  passion  knows ; 
Her  day 3  in  joy  she  passes, 
Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Wherever  her  fancy  leads  her, 
jVo  pain ,  no  fear  invades  her  -y 
But  pleasure, 
Without  measure, 
From  etfry  obj  eft  flows. 


SCENE  VL 
YOUNG  MEADOWS,  ROSSETTA. 

T.  Mea.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Ros- 
setta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  countenance ; 
or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  watering  my  flowers,  by 
reviving  them  ?  The  sun  seems  to  have  hid  himself  a 
little,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his 
place. 

Ros.  Where  could  he  get  that  now  ?  he  never  read 
the  Academy  of  Compliments. 
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T.  Mea.-  Come,  don't  affe£l  to  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt j  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better  than  that  j  in 
short,  I  love  you  5  there  is  no  more  to  be  faid  :  I  am 
angry  with  myself  for  it,  and  strive  all  I  can  against 
it  j  but,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  love  you. 

AIR. 

In  <vain,  I  etfry  art  essay  , 
To  pluck  the  venom" d  shaft  away, 

That  rankles  in  my  heart  ; 
Deep  in  the  centre  fix  'd  and  bound — 

My  efforts  but  enlarge  the  wound, 
And  fiercer  make  the  smart. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  improper 
language ;  it  is  what  I  don't  understand  j  I'can't  suffer 
it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

T.  Mea.  Perhaps  you  don't  like  me. 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

T.  Mta.  Nay,  but  'tis  not  so  j  come,  confess  yoa 
love  me. 

Ros.  Confess !  Indeed  I  shall  confess  no  such  thing : 
besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess  it  ? 

T.  Mea.  Why,  as  you  fay,  I  don't  know  to  what 
purpose  5  only,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
hear  you  say  so;  that's  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  Assure  you,  you 
would  never  be  the  better  for  it — Women  are  apt 
enough  to  be  weak  j  we  cannot  always  "answer  for  our 
inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power  not  to  give  way  to 
them  j  and,  if  I  was  so  silly,  I  say,  if  I  was  so  indis- 
creet, which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to  entertain  an  im- 
proper regard,  when  people's  circumstances  are  quite 
unsuitable,  and  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that 
cannot  be  surmounted — 

T.  Mea.  Oh!  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rossrtta,  to  be  sure  ; 
you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it— 1 —  know  very  well, 
you  and  I  can  never  come  together. 
D 
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Ros.  Well  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I  assure 
you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave  accordingly. 

T.  Mea.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  then,  never 
to  speak  to  one  another  any  more? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

T.  Mea.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible,  think  of, 
one  another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

T.  Mea,  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the  house  to- 
gether, never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

T.  Mea.  Why  I  believe  it  is Well,  Mrs.  Ros- 

setta 

AIR. 

Ros.     Begone /  agree. 

From  this  moment  '-we"  re  free : 
Already  the  matter  Itfe  sworn  : 
Y.  Mea.     Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain 
A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 
Ros .     When  things  are  not  fit  > 

We  should  calmly  submit  j 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find: 
Y.  Mea.     Then  thus  I  obey, 

Tear  your  image  away, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mind. 

Ros.  Well,  now,  I  think,  I  am  somewhat  easier  : 
I  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation  with  him, 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at  once. 

Y.  Mea.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  a  moment 
—The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  intolerable  :  I 
find  now  the  cause  of"  her  behaviour  ;  she  despises  the 
meanness  of  my  condition,  thinking  a  gardener  below 
the  notice  of  a  lady's  waiting-woman  :  'sdeath,  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  discover  myself  to  her. 

Ros.  Poor  wretch  !  he  does  not  know  what  to  make^ 
of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortified,  but  I  must 
not  pity  him. 
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T.  Mea.  It  shall  be  so  :  I  will  discover  myself  td 
her,  and  leave  the  house  dire&ly. — Mrs.  Rcu,st:tta — • 
[starting  back} — Pox  on  it;  yonder'sthe  Justice  come 
into  the  garden ! 

Ros.  O  Lord !  he  will  walk  round  this  way  5  pray 
go  about  your  business  ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
he  should  see  us  together. 

T.  Mea.  The  devil  take  him:  he's  gone  across  the 
parterre,  and  can't  hobble  here  this  half  hour  :  I  must 
and  will  have  a  little  conversation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

T.  Mea.  This  evening,  in  the  green-house,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  of  importance.  Will  you  meet  me  there  ? 

Ros.  Meet  you ! 

T.  Mea.  Aye  j  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  j  and  I 
swear,  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
every  thing  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

T.  Mea.  You'll  come  then  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

Y.  Mea.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising}  I  may  break  my 
promise — but,  I  tell  you,  I  will. 

T.  Mea.  Enough — Yet,  before  I  leave  you,  let  me 
desire  you  to  believe  T  love  you  more  than  ever  man 
loved  woman  j  and  that  when  I  relinquish  you,  I  give 
up  all  that  can  make  my  life  supportable* 

AIR. 

Ob  .'  how  shall  1,  in  language  weak, 

My  ardent  passion  tell ; 
Qr  form  my  fault* ring  tongue  to  speak, 

The  cruel  word,  Farewel  ? 
farewell — but  know,  thtf  thus  we  part, 

My  thoughts  can  never  ft  ray : 
Co  where  I  will,   my  constant  heart 

Must  with  my  charmer  stay. 
Dz 
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SCENE  VIL 
ROSSETTA,  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell  me  t  I 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  methinks — well— 

J.  Wood.  Hem  !  hem !  Rossetta ! 

Ros.  bo,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him  in 
my  way  ;  now  for  a  courtship  of  a  different  kind  j  but 
I'll  give  him  a  surfeit — Did  you  call  me  Sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast  ? 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  Sir. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  come  here :  come  here,  I  say. 
[Looking  about. ,]  How  do  you  do,  Rossetta  ? 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Sir,  pretty  well. 

J.  Wood.  Why  you  look  as  fresh  and  blooming  to- 
day— Adad,  fyou  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are  painted. 

Ros.  O  Sir  1  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

J.  Wood.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me  try— 

Ros.  Lord,  Sir ! 

J.  Wood.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden  so  often, 
Rossetta  ?  I  hope  you  don't  get  eating  green  fruit  and 
trash  j  or  have  you  a  hankering  after  some  lover  in 
dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees  by  engraving  true-lover's 
knots  upon  them,  with  your  horn  and  buck-handled 
knives  ?  I  see  your  name  written  upon  the  ceiling  of 
the  servant's  hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  ;  and  I 
suspeft 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  Sir — No,  sir  ;  I  am  of  ano- 
ther guess  mind,  I  assure  you ;  for,  I  have  heard  say, 
men  are  false  and  fickle 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  that's  your  flanting,  idle,  young  fel- 
lows ;  so  they  are :  and  they  are  so  damn'd  impudent, 
I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them, 
besides,  all  that  they  want  is  something  to  bragg  of, 
and  tell  again. 

Ros.  Why,  I  own,  Sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make  a  slip, 
it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman — about  seventy, 
or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that's  out  of  reason  j  though  I 
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have  known  many  a  man  turned  of  three-score  with  a 
hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  Sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the  gout, 
have  a  good  strong,  substantial,  winter  cough — and  I 
should  not  like  him  the  worse  if  he  had  a  small  touch 
of  the  rhumatism. 

J.  Wood.  Pho,  pho,  Rossetta,  this  is  jesting. 

Ros.  No,  Sir,  every  body  has  a  taste,  and  I  have 
mine. 

jf.  Wood.  Well,  but  Rossetta,  have  you  thought  of 
what  I  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Ros.  What  was  it,    Sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Ah !  you  know,  you  know  well  enough, 
hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  consider,  "  my  soul,  would  you  have 
"  me  endanger  my  soul  ? 

J.  Wood.  "  No,  no— Repent. 

Ros.  fl  Besides,  Sir,  consider,"  what  has  a  poor  ser- 
vant to  depend  on  but  her  character  ?  And,  I  have 
heard,  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing  before,  and 
another  after. 

J.  Wood.  I  tell  you  again  these  are  the  idle,  flashy 
young  dogs  :  but  when  you  have  to  do  with  a  staid, 
sober  man 

Ros.  And  a  magistrate,   Sir ! 

J.  Wood.  Right  j  it's  quite  a  different  thing 
Well,  shall  we,  Rossetta,  shall  we  ? 

Ros.  Really,  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it.- 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid : 
Wouldyou  hurt  a  harmless  maid  I 
Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  Sir,  I  pray. 
Men  too  often  cwe  believe  : 
And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 
Ruin  first,  and  then  for  fake , 
Sure  my  tender  heart  fwou'> d break . 
7.  Wood.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won't  do  you  any 
harm.  D  3 
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Ros.  Won't  you,  Sir  ? 
J.  Wood.  Not  I. 

Ros.  But  won't  you  indeed,  Sir  ? 
J.  Wood.  Why  I  tell  you  I  won't. 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
J .  Wood.  Hussy,  Hussy ! 

RGS.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Your  servant,  Sir,  your  servant. 
J.  Wood.  Why,  you  impudent,   audacious — 

SCENE  nil. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN. 

Havj.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity  !  his  wor- 
ship playing  at  romps  ! — Your  servant,  Sir. 

J.  Wood.  Haw:  friend  Hawthorn! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour :  I 
thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  I  came  in 
here. 

J.Wood.  Oh!  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been  ga- 
thering a  sallad — But  come  hither,  master  Hawthorn, 
and  I'll  shew  you  some  alterations  I  intend  to  make 
in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  a  littls  mo-re  about  this — Tell  me,  Sir 
Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid  to  gather  a  sal- 
lad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in  your  improve- 
ments, eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Let  me  see,  all  among  the 
roses  j  egad,  I  like  your  notion:  .but  you  look  a  little 
blank  upon  it  :  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business, 
then,  are  you  ? 

AIR. 

Oons !  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like  this  j 
What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 
The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  'with  grimace — 
Would  do  the  fame  tbingt  were  they  in  the  fame  place. 

No  age>  no  profession y  no  station  is  free ; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee: 
That  po-iuer,  resistless,  no  strength  can  oppose, 
We  all  love  apretly  girl — under  the  rose. 
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"J.  Wood.  I  profess,  master  Hawthorn,  this  is  all 
Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me  j  1  don't  under- 
stand a  word  of  it. 

Haw.  No,  may  be  not  :  well,  Sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  understand  that  ? 
it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays  for  an 
answer. 

J.  Wood.  A  letter,  and  to  me  ?  [taking  the  letter. .] 
Yes,  it  is  to  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  comes  from  no 
correspondent,  that  I  know  of.  Where  are  my  spec- 
tacles ?  not  but  I  can  see  very  well  without  them, 
master  Hawthorn  j  but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a 
crabbed  hand. 

Sir, 

I  am  ashamed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but,  I  am  in- 
formed there  is  an  unthinking  bey,  a  son  of  mine,  now  dis- 
guised and  in  your  service,  in  the  capacity  of  a  gardener : 
Tom  is  a  little  wild,  but  an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either, 
though  lam  his  father  that  fay  it.  Tom — oh,  this  is 
'Thomas,  our  gardener;  I  always  thought  that  he  was 
a  better  man's  child  than  he  appeared  to  be,  though  I 
never  mentioned  it. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  Sir,  pray  let's  hear  the  rest  of 
the  letter. 

J.  V/ood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here  : — 
lam  come  in  quest  of  my  run-away,  and  write  this  at  an 
inn  in  your  village,  nubile  I  am  swallowing  a  morsel  of 
dinner  :  becaufe,  not  having  the  pleasure  of  your  acquain- 
tance, I  did  not  care  to  intrude,  without  giving  you  notice. 
(Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands  good  man- 
ners). /  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  you,  Sir ;  but  desire  you 
would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  particularly  from  the 
young  man. 

WILLIAM  MEADOWS. 

I'll  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  letter. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  person  who  writes  it, 
neighbour  ? 

Haw.  Let  me  consider — Meadows — by  dad  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  Northamptonshire  \ 
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•uid,  now  I  remember,  I  heard,  sometime  ago,  that 
the  heir  of  that  family  had  absconded,  on  account  of 
a  marriage  that  was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  since  I  have  seen  Sir  William,  but  we 
were  once  well  acquainted  :  and,  if  you  please,  Sir,  I 
will  go  and  conduft  him  to  the  house. 

y.  Wood.  Do  so,  master  Hawthorn,  do  so  -  But, 
pray  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sir  William  Meadows  ? 
Is  he  a  wise  man  ? 

Haw.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  has  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  a  conjuror  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  ask  that  question  because  of  this  story  about 
his  son  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  wise  parents  make 
wise  children. 

y.  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn,  no 
doubt  of  it  —  I  warrant  we  shall  find  now,  that  this 
young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  mynx,  a- 
gainst  his  father's  consent  —  Why,  Sir,  if  I  had  as 
many  children  as  king  Priam  had,  that  we  read  of  at 
school,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  not  one  of  them 
should  serve  me  so. 

Havj.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not  j  but 
we  should  remember  when  we  were  young  ourselves  5 
and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old  don  such  a  trick  in 
my  day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in  the  hundred  ;  nay,  between 
you  and  me,  I  had  done  it  once,  had  the  wench  been 
as  willing  as  I. 


My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing  ! 
Her  breath  disclosed  the  sweets  of  spring  j 
And  if  for  summer  you  woo*  d  seek, 
""Two  as  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek  j 
Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  autumn  <was  the  type  : 
Butt  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

J.  Wood,  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace  rat 
tle-cap. 
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Haw.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock,  don't  tell 
me,  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows,  though  we 
preach  till  we're  hoarse  again  ;  and  so  there's  an  end 
on't. 


SCENE  IX. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S  Hall. 
HODGE,  MARGERY. 

Hodge,  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ? 
Mar.  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Marry  come  up !  why,  then  pray 
let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  j  I  think  you  might  have  had  the  manners  to 
knock  at  the  door  first — What  does  the  wench  stand 
for  ? 

Mar.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship's  at  home. 
Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  with  his  wor- 
ship ? 

Mar.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that — Look  ye,  Hodge, 
it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come,  once  for  all,  to 
know  what  you  intends  to  do  ;  for  I  won't  be  made  a 
fool  of  any  longer. 
Hodge.  You  won't. 

Mar.  No,  that's  what   I  won't,  by  the  best  man 
that  ever  wore  a  head ;   I  am  the  make-game  of  the 
whole  village  upon  your  account ;  and  I'll  try  whether 
your  master  gives  you  toleration  in  your  doings. 
Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will ;  his  worship  shall 
be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see  how  you 
will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  There's  the  door,  take  a  friend's  advice  and 
go  about  your  business. 

Mar.  My  business  is  with  his  worship  ;  and  I  won't 
go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any  of 
your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don't  set  the  dogs  at 
you — Will  you  be  gone  ? 
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Mar.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towser,  [whistling]  whu,  whu,  wbu  I 

AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagued  nvitb  a  vixen  P 

Zawns!  Madge  don't  provoke  me,  but  mindiubat  I  say  j 
You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your  tricks  on, 
So  pack  up  your  alls  and  be  trudging  away  .- 
You'd  better  be  quiet, 
And  not  breed  a  riot  j 

S'blood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all  day  ? 
r<ve  got  other  matters  to  mind ; 

May  bap  you  may  think  me  an  ass  j 
But  to  the  contrary  you' II  find. 


A  fine  piece  of  work  by  the  mass  f 


•       SCENE  X. 
ROSSETTA,  HODGE,  MARGERY. 

Ros.  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here — as  I 
live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  rival 
— I'll  have  some  sport  with  them — how  now,  fellow- 
servant,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs.  Rossetta,  only  this  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship — Madge  fol- 
low me. 

Mar.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam  j  but  I 
am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and  have  as  clear 
a  skin  too,  tho'f  I  may'nt  go  so  gay  j  and  now  she's 
here,  I'll  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ? 

Mar.  No,  I'll  speak  if  I  die  for  it. 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge.  Why  nothing  I  tell  you  5 — Madge — 

Mar.  Yes,  but  it  is  something,  it's  all  along  of  she, 
and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Ros.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direft  your  discourse 
to  me  ? 

Mar-.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else  j  there  was  not  • 
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a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till  of  late  ;  I  ha4 
never  a  cross  word  from  him  till  he  kept  you  com- 
pany }  but  all  the  girls  about  say,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope  }  but  if 
that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do  j  my  mind  runs 
upon  nothing  else  ;  and  if  so  be  as  you  was  agree- 
able to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to  •night,  before  to- 
morrow. 

Mar.  You're  a  nasty  monkey,  you  are  parjur'd, 
you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to  have  your  eyes 
tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her— I'll  teach  you  to  caU 
names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Mar.  Do  ;  strike  me  j  you  a  man  ! 

Ros.  Hold,  hold— we  shall  have  a  battle  here  pre- 
sently, and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore  off • 

Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman,  'tis  taking  a  ma4 
bull  by  the  horns — Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her !  I'll  kick  her. 

Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit,  to  get 
the  better  of  her  by  fair  means— I  warrant  I'll  bring 
her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then — But  may  I  depend  upon 
you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ? 

Ros.  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time — Go. 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me ! — Oh 
man,  man — you  are  all  alike — A  bumkin  here,  bred 
at  the  barn  door  !  had  he  been  brought  up  in  a  court, 
could  he  have  been  more  fashionably  vicious  5  shew, 
me  the  lord,  'squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all, 
can  out  do  him. 

AIR. 

Cease,  gay  seducer,  pride  to  take 

In  triumph  o'er  the  fair '^ 
Since  clowns  as  nuell  can  aft  the  rake. 

As  those  in  higher  sphere. 
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Where  then  to  shun  a  shameful  fate 

Shall  helpless  beauty  go  ? 
In  etfry  rank,  in  e^ry  state, 

Poor  woman  finds  a  foe. 


SCENE  XL 
ROSSETTA,  MARGERY. 

Mar.  I  am  ready  to  burst,  I  can't  stay  in  the  place 
any  longer. 

Ros.  Hold,  child,  come  hither. 

Mar.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to- you  of 
consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good  5  I  sup- 
pose this  fellow  promised  you  marriage. 

Mar.  Ay,  or  he  should  never  have  prevailed  upon 
me. 

'  Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  coHsequence  of  trust- 
ing to  such  promises  :  when  once  a  man  hath  cheat- 
ed a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no  longer  hold  of 
him  j  he  despises  her  for  wanting  that  which  he  hath 
robb'd  her  of;  and,  like  a  lawless  conqueror,  tri- 
umphs in  the  ruin  he  hath  occasioned. 

Mar.  Nan  ! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you  have  got, 
though  somewhat  dearly  purchased,  will  be  of  use  to 
you  for  the  future ;  and,  as  to  any  designs  I  have  upon 
the  heart  of  your  lover,  you  may  make  yourself  easy, 
for  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival  j  so  go 
your  ways  and  be  a  good  girl. 

Mar.  Yes — I  don't  very  well  understand  her  talk, 
but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say  she'll  keep  him 
herself ;  well  let  her,  who  cares  ?  I  don't  fear  getting  a 
better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the  year,  for  the  matter  of 
that  j  and  I  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head  that, 
may  be,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 

4  IK. 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  TH  seek, 
But  go  up  to  the  town  in  the  waggon  next  week  ; 

x 
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A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace? 

And  Register"1*  office  'will get  me  a  place  $ 

Bet  Blossom  went  tbtre,  and  soon  met  with  a  friend^ 

Folks  say  in  her  silks  she^s  now  standing  an  end![ 

Then  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue. 

And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do  ? 


SCENE  XII. 
Enter  ROSSETTA 


Ros.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh  admirable,  most  dele&ably 
ridiculous.  And  so  your  father  is  content  he  should 
be  a  music-master,  and  will  have  him  such,  in  spite 
of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the  contrary  ? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best  com- 
panions you  ever  saw  :  and  have  been  singing  to- 
gether the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bobbing  Joan,  and 
Old  Sir  Simon  the  King  :  Heaven  knows  where 
Eustace  could  pick  them  up  ;  but  he  has  gone  thro* 
half  the  contents  of  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  with 
him. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to-night. 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear  :  my  swain  will  go 
from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  farther  than  the  inn, 
where  he  has  left  his  horses  ;  and,  at  twelve  precisely, 
he  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gate  that 
opens  from  the  lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  Til  bear  you  company. 

Luc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are  asleep, 
and  I  have  prepared  Hodge.already.  Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR, 

In  lo<ve  should  tfare  meet  a  fond  pair  , 

Untutored  by  fashion  or  art  j 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 

Whose  words  are  tb*  excess  of  the  heart. 
£ 
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If  ought  of  substantial  delight, 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found ', 
'T/V  sure  when  that  couple  unite, 
And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown"  d. 


SCENE  XIII. 

ROSSKTTA,   LUCINDA,   HAWTHORN. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  Sir. 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What  my  little  water-wagtail ! — The  very 
couple  I  wish'd  to  meet :  come  hither  both  of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  Sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of  us? 

Haw.t  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — have  you 
got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces?  If  not, 
go  and  trick  yourselves  out  diieclly,  for  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret — there  will  be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house, 
within  these  three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share  of 
one  of  you,  if  you  look  sharp — but  whether  mistress 
or  maid — 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  but  how  do 
you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid  will  think 
him  worth  acceptance  ? 

Haw.  Follow  me,  follow  me  j  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  I  am  very 
difficult  to  please. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I,  Sir. 

Haw.  Indeed ! 

AIR. 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must  possess 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with  success  ? 
Ros.  He  must  be  first  of  all 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall; 
Luc.         Neither  awkward, 
Ros.          Nor  foolish, 
Luc.         Nor  apish, 
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Nor  mulish  j 

Nor  yet  should  his  fortune  be  sttiall. 

What  think" st  of  a  captain  ? 

All  bluster  and  wounds  ! 

What  think' st  of  a  squire? 

To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

The  youth  that  is  formed  to  my  mindt 

Must  be  gentle,  obliging  and  kind  \ 
Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me  j 
Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see—* 

Tet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 

1  Fore  George  a  most  rare  ?natr imonial receipt^ 

Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a  mate$ 

Remember  Stis  wedlock  determine  sy  our  fate. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Aparlourin  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S  house.  'Enter  Sir 

WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  followed  by  HAWTHORN. 

Sir  William. 

W  ELL,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty  good,  this  is 
mighty  merry,  faith;  ha!  ha!  ha!  was  ever  the  like 
heard  of  ?  that  my  boy,  Tom,  should  run  away  from 
me,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never 
saw  j  that  she  should  scamper  from  her  father,  for 
fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  him ;  and  that  they 
should  run  into  one  another's  arms  this  way  in  dis- 
guise, by  mere  accident ;  against  their  consents,  and 
without  knowing  it,  as  a  body  may  say  !  May  I  never 
do  an  ill  turn,  master  Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of 
the  oddest  adventures  partly— 

Ha<w.  Why,  Sir  William,  it  is  a  romance  ;  a  novel ; 
a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the  loves  of  Doras- 
tus  and  Faunia :  we  shall  have  ballads  made  of  it 
within  these  two  months,  setting  forth,  how  a  young 
'squire  became  a  serving  man  of  low  degree  ;  and  it 
will  be  stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost,  and  the  Spa- 
nish Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in  the 
country. 

Sir  Will.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all,  master 
Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.  May  I  never 
do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  servant  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  if  I  knew 
what  to  make  on't :  but  when  the  little  gipsey  took 
me  aside,  and  told  me  her  name,  and  how  matters 
stood,  I  was  quite  astonished,  as  a  body  may  say  j 
and  could  not  believe  it  partly  ;  "till  her  young  friend 
that  she  is  with  here,  assured  me  of  the  truth  on't : 
Indeed,  at  last,  I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though 
I  have  not  set  eyes  on  her  before,  since  she  was  the 
height  of  a  full-grown  grey-hound. 

Haw.  Well,  Sir  William,  yoxir  son  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being  come 
hither  j  and,  if  you'll  follow  my  counsel,  we'll  have 
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some  sport  with  him. — He  and  his  mistress  were  to 
meet  in  the  garden  this  evening  by  appointment,  she's 
gone  to  dress  herself  in  all  her  airs  j  will  you  let  me 
dire6l  your  proceedings  in  this  affair? 

Sir  Will.  With  aft  my  heart,  master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart,  do  what  you  will  with  me,  say 
what  you  please  tor  me  ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and  so 
happy — And  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  veiy 
glad  to  see  you  too  j  ay,  and  partly  as  much  pleased  at 
that  as  any  thing  else,  for  we  have  been  merry  together 
before  now,  when  we  were  some  years  younger  :  well, 
and  how  has  the  world  gone  with  you,  master  Haw- 
thorn, since  we  saw  one  another  last  ? 

Ha--w.  Why,  pretty  well,  Sir  William  j  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  :  every  one  has  a  mixture  of  sour 
with  his  sweets  j  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe,  I  have 
done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my  neighbours, 

AI&. 

The  ivofld  is  a  well  furnished  table 

Where  guests  are  promiscuously  set  j 
We  all  fare  as  nvell  as  fwe''re  able, 

And  scramble  for  what  <we  can  get  j 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle ', 

Some  gorge,  'while  some  scarce  have  a  taste  j 
But  ifVm  content  <with  a  little , 

Enough  is  as  goo  das  a  feast \ 


SCENE  IL 
Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN,  ROSSETTA* 

Ros.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining  you, 
but  I  ha-ve  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  my 
borrowed  plumes— 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  they  fit  you 
to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you  do  :  Cocks- 
bones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when  he  comes 
•o  hear  this!— -Her  father,  master  Hawthorn,  is  as 
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worthy  a  man  as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been  almost 
out  of  his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her — But  tell  me  hus- 
sy, has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of  conjura- 
tion between  you  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  I  am  half  per- 
suaded it  has,  it  looks  so  like  hocus-pocus  as  a  body 
may  say. 

Ros.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  William,  what  has  hap- 
pened, has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  I  came 
hit-her  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  unknown  to  me  : 
- 1  never  in  the  least  suspected  that  Thomas  the  gar- 
dener was  other  than  his  appearance  spoke  him  ;  and 
least  of  all,  that  he  was  a  person  with  whom  I  had  so 
close  a  connection.  Mr.  Hawthorn  can  testify  the 
astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first  informed  me  of  it  j 
but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to  an  immediate 
explanation  with  you. 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  master  Haw- 
thorn ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  she  is — But 
you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love  affair  be- 
tween you  ? 

Ros.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  ingenu- 
ously, Sir :  since  your  son  and  I  have  been  fellow- 
servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I  have  had 
more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  had  taken  a  liking  to 
me  ;  and  I  will  own  with  equal  frankness,  had  I  not 
looked  upon  him  as  a  person  so  much  below  me,  1 
should  have  had  no  objection  to  receiving  his  court- 
ship. 

Haw.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all  above  board, 
fair  and  open. 

Ros.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some  for  tin? 
candid  declaration  ;  but  I  love  to  speak  my  sentiments ; 
and  I  assure  you,  Sir  William,  in  my  opinion,  I  should 
prefer  a  gardener  with  your  son's  good  qualities,  to  a 
knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

AIR. 

'Tis  not  'wealthf  h  is  not  birth, 
Can  <value  to  the  soul  convey  \ 
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Minds pcssess  superior  --worth, 

Which  chance  nor  gives,  nor  takes  away. 
Like  the  sun  true  merit  shews  5 

By  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright  \ 
With  inbred  jiames  he  nobly  glows, 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrow1  d  light. 

Haw.  Well,  but,  Sir,  we  lose  time — is  not  this  about 
the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the  garden  ? 

Ros.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for  ?  Come,  my 
old  friend,  come  along,  and  by  the  way  we  will  con- 
sult how  to  manage  your  interview. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
my  man  about  the  horses  first. 


SCENE  III. 
ROSSETTA,  HODGE. 

Ros.  Well — What's  the  business  ? 

Hodge.  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave  pardon  ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me? 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rossetta  ! 

Res.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you !  ecod  I  don't  know  whether  I 
do  or  not :  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  some 
lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentlefolks  :  why,  you 
be'nt  dizen'd  this  way  to  go  to  the  statute  dance,  pre- 
sently, be  you  ? 

Ros.  Have  patience  and  you'll  see : — but  is  there  any 
thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so  abruptly  ? 

Hodge.  Amiss  !  why  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  How? — where? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda  :  her  aunt  has 
catch'd  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs,  and  over- 
heard all  their  love  discourse. 

Res.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Hodge,  fccod,  I  had  like  to  have  pop'd  in  among 
them  this  instant  j  but,  by  good  luck,  I  heard  Mrs. 
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Deborah's  voice,  and 'run  down  again,  as  fast  as  ever 
my  iegs  could  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship !  no,  no,  he  is  gone  into 
the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda,  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to  her,  but 
I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  affairs — 

Hodge.  Mistress  Rossetta. 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of  your 
sweet  lips. 

Ros.  Oh  stand  off,  you  know  I  never  allow  liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy,  there's  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs  ;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a  thing. 

Ros.  That's  kind  :  ha,  ha,  ha — But  what  will  be- 
come of  Lucinda?  Sir  William  waits  for  me,  I  must 
be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your  leave  ;  yet 
as  our  sufferings  have  been  mutual,  so  shall  our  joys  ; 
I  already  lose  the  remembrance  of  all  former  pains  and 
anxieties. 

AIR. 

The  traveller,  benighted, 

And  led  thro1  Aweary  ways, 
The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 

With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospers  viewing , 

Each  look  is  forward  cast  j 
He  smiles,  his  course  pur  suing. 

Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past. 

™^™-~i""™ 

SCENE  17. 

HODGE,  Mrs.  DEBORAH  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA. 
Hodge.  Hist,  stay  !  don't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 
Luc.  (within)  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt — 
Mrs.  Deb.  f  within)  You  need  not  speak  to  me,  for 
it  does  not  signify. 
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Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here  !  ecod  I'll 
get  out  of  the  way — Murrain  take  it,  this  door  is  bolted 
now — So,  so. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Get  along,  get  along ;  (Driving  in  Luanda 
before  her)  you  are  a  scandal  to  the  name  of  Wood- 
cock ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  find  you  out,  for  I  have 
suspecled  you  a  great  while,  though  your  father,  silly 
man,  will  have  you  such  a  poor  innocent. 

Luc.  What  Shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  was  determined  to  discover  what  you 
anol  your  pretended  music -master  were  about,  and  lay 
in  wait  on  purpose :  I  believe  he  thought  to  escape 
me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door;  but  I  was  even  with  him,  for  now  I  have  him 
under  lock  and  key,  and  please  the  fates  there  he  shall 
remain  till  your  father  comes  in :  I  will  convince  him 
of  his  error,  whether  he  will  or  not. 

Luc.  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you  won't : 
I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by  telling  you 
the  truth. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha !  did  I  not 
over-hear  your  scheme  of  running  away  to-night, 
thro'  the  partition  ?  did  not  I  find  the  very  bundles 
pack'd  up  in  the  room  with  you  ready  for  going  off? 
No,  brazenface,  I  found  out  the  truth  by  my  own  sa- 
gacity, tho1  your  father  says  I  am  a  fool,  but  now 
we'll  be  judged  who  is  the  greatest. — And  you,  Mr. 
Rascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an  honest  servant 
he  has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  assist- 
ing them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been  the  go-between, 
it  seems,  the  letter-carrier ! 

Hodge.  Who,  me,  madam ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a  letter  for 
you  ?  I'll  make  my  aifidavy  before  his  worship — 

Mrs.  Deb.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain,  hold  your 
tongue. 
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Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty  in  this 
affair;  J  don't  pretend  to  excuse  myself;  but  we  are 
all  subject  to  frailties  ;  consider  that,  and  judge  of  me 
by  yourself ;  you  were  once  young,  and  inexperienced 
as  I  am. 

AIR. 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination 

Rose  in  your  bosom  to  rob  you  of  rest, 
Refleft  with  a  little  compassion, 

On  the  soft  pangs  which  prevailed  in  my  breast^ 
Oh  where,  where  wouldyoufly  me  ? 

Canyon,  deny  me  thus  torn  and  distrest  ? 
'Think,  when  my  lover  was  by  me, 

Wou"d  I,  how  coifd  I,  refuse  his  request  ? 
Kneeling  before  you,  let  me  implore  you ; 

Look  on  me  sighing^  crying,  dying', 
Ab !  is  there  no  language  can  move  ^ 

If  I  have  been  too  complying, 
Hard  was  the  conflicl  ''twixt  duty  and  love. 

Mrs.  Deb.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic  stuff!  but 
you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books  and  novels.  Girls 
in  my  time  had  other  employments,  we  worked  at 
our  needles,  and  kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts : 
before  I  was  your  age,  I  had  finished  with  my  own 
fingers  a  complete  set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire-screen  in 
tent  stitch  ;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles  quilting  ; 
and  the  creed  and  ten  commandments,  in  the  hair  of 
our  family:  it  was  fram'd  and  glaz'cl,  and  hung  over 
the  parlour  chimney-piece,  and  your  poor  dear  grand- 
father was  prouder  of  it  than  of  e'er  a  picture  in  his 
house.  I  never  looked  into  a  book,  but  when  I  said  my 
prayers,  except  it  was  the  Complete  Housewife,  or  the 
great  family  receipt-book  :  \vhereas  you  are  always  at 
your  studies !  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to  I 
good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc.  Well,  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to 
give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace  out,  and  I  promise 
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I  never  will  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  business, 
without  your  advice  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  resolu- 
tion ? — Where  are  my  clogs,  and  my  bonnet  ?  I'll  go  out 
to  my  brother  in  the  fields  :  I'm  a  fool,  you  know, 
child,  now  let's  see  what  the  wits  will  think,  of  them- 
selves—don't hold  me — 

Luc.  I'm  not  going ;  I  have  thought  of  a  way  to  be 
even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you  please. 


SCEtfE  f. 

HODGE. 

Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this,  I'll  be  shot 
if  I  didn't — So  here's  a  fine  job — But  what  can  they 
do  to  me — They  can't  send  me  to  jail  for  carrying  a 
letter,  seeing  there  was  no  treason  in  it ;  and  how  was 
I  obligated  to  know  my  master  did  not  allow  of  their 
meetings. — The  worst  they  can  do,  is  to  turn  me  off, 
and  I  am  sure  the  place  is  no  such  great  purchase — 
indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Rossetta,  see- 
ing as  how  matters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an 
end  betwixt  us  ;  but  she  and  I  may  keep  company  ail 
as  one ;  and  T  find  Madge  has  been  speaking  with 
Gaffer  Broadwheels,  the  waggoner,  about  her  carriage 
xip  to  London  :  so  that  I  have  got  rid  of  she,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be  main  glad  of  it,  for  she 
led  me  a  wearisome  life — But  that?s  the  way  of  them 
all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  on  those  wenches*  they  make  such  a  pother ; 
When  once  they  have  lefn  a  man  have  his  will  t 
^hfy  are  ahvays  a  whining  for  something  or  other t 

And  cry  be" s  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  the f  he  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly, 
Still  they  keep  teazing,  teaming  on : 
lou  cannot  persuade  'em 
'Till  promise  you've  made  *em\ 
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And  after  they've  get  it, 
'They  tell  you — add  rot  it, 

TJieir  chara  fiefs  blasted,  they're  ru^d,  undone  \ 
'Then  to  be  sure,  Sir, 
There  is  but  one  cure,  Sir, 
And  ail  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 

SCENE  17. 
A  Greenhouse. 

Enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

T.  Mea.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though  I  hardly 
know  myself  in  them  again,  they  appear  so  strange, 
and  feel  so  unweildy.  However,  my  gardener's  jacket 
goes  on  no  more. — I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come : 
[looking  at  his  watcb~]  perhaps  she  won't  come — Why 
then  I'll-  go  into  the  village,  take  a  post-chaise,  and 
depart  without  any  farther  ceremony.  v 

AIR. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

T'be  coldest  bosoms  find, 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 

To  sense  and fweetness  join  d. 

The  casket,  where,  to  out-ward  shew, 

'The  workman's  art  is  seen, 
Is  doubly  valu'd,  ivben  we  kno ;u 

//  balds  a  gem  within. 


Hark !   she  comes. 


SCENE  PH. 
Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS  and  HAWTHORN. 

T.   Mea.  Confusion !  my  father  !     What  can  this 
mean  ? 

Sir  WilL  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,    to 
1  u  ^  11. e  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here — May  I  ne- 
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ver  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to  have  your 
head  broke;  and  I  have  a  good  mind,  partly — What, 
sirrah,  don't  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  speak 
to  me  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Forgive  me,  Sir ;  I  own  I  have  been  in  a 
fault. 

Sir  Witt.  In  a  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  because 
I  was  going  to  do  you  good — May  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  pick  out  as  fine  a 
girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  England  ?  and  the  ras- 
cal run  away  from  me,  and  came  here  and  turn'd 
gardener.  And  pray  what  did  you  propose  to  your- 
self, Tom  ?  I  know  you  were  always,  fond  of  Botany, 
as  they  call  it ;  did  you  intend  to  keep  the  trade  going, 
and  advertise  fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  to  be 
had  at  Meadows's  nursery  ? 

Haw.  No,  Sir  William,  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  profession  j  for  he 
has  quitted  the  habit  already, 

T.  Mea.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you  here,  Sir,  that 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  ;  but  I  assure  you,  if  you 
had  not  come,  I  should  have  returned  home  to  you  di- 
rectly. Pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out  ? 

Sir  Will.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter  j  it  was  part- 
ly by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  what  does 
that  signify — tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your  stomach 
towards  matrimony  ;  do  you  think  you  could  digest  a 
wife  now  ? 

T.  Mea.  Pray,  Sir,  don't  mention  it :  I  shall  al- 
ways behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ought :  I  will 
never  marry  without  your  consent,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  force  me  to  doit  against  my  own. 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  master 
Hawthorn  ?  Why,,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  lady  I 
designed  for  you  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  merit  j  but  at 
present,  I  am  not  disposed — 

Haw.  Nay,  but  young  gentleman,  fair  and  softly, 
you  should  pay  some  respeft  to  your  father  in  this 
matter.  F 
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Sir  Will.  Respect,  master  Hawthorn  !  I  tell  you  he 
shall  marry  her,  or  I'll  disinherit  him  !  there's  once. 
Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make  any  more  words  of  the 
matter,  I  have  brought  the  lady  here  with  me,  and  I'll 
see  you  contracted  before  we  part j  or  you  shall  delve 
and  plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Y.  Mea.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here,  Sir  ?  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Will.  Why  sorry  ?  what  then  you  won't  marry 
her  ?  we'll  see  that !  Pray,  master  Hawthorn,  conduct 
the  fair  one  in. — Ay,  Sir,  you  may  fret,  and  dance 
about,  trot  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you 
please,  but  marry  whip  me,  I'm  resolv'd. 


SCENE  7III. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN,  YOUNG 
MEADOWS,  ROSSETTA. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  Sir  William, 

Sir  Will.  Come  in,  madam,  but  turn  your  face 
from  him — he  would  not  marry  you  because  he  had 
not  seen  you  :  but  I'll  let  him  know  my  choice  shall 
be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  marry  you  before  he 
sees  you,  or  not  an  acre  of  estate — Pray,  Sir,  walk 
this  way. 

T.  tylea.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your  conduct  a 
little  extraordinary  j  but  since  you  urge  me  so  closely, 
I  must  tell  you  my  affections  are  engaged. 

Sir  Will.  How,  Tom,  how  ! 

T.  Mea.  I  was  determined,  Sir,  to  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  inclination,  and  never  have  done  a  thing 
which  I  knew  would  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

Sir  Will.  Arid  pray,  Sir,  who  are  your  affections 
engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that. 

T.  Mea.  To  a  person,  Sir,  whose  rank  and  fortune 
may  be  no  recommendations  to  her :  but  whose  charms 
and  accomplishments  entitle  her  to  a  monarch.  I  am 
gorry,  Sir,  it's  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
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commands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I 
quit  your  presence. 

Sir  Will.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least :  go  about  your 
business. 

Y.  Me  a.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Haw.  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 

[Rossetta  advances,  Young  Meadows  turns  round  and 
sees  her.'} 

AIR. 

Ros.  "  When  vue  see  a  lover  languish, 

"  And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 

"  Ah  !  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguisht 

"  And  repay  him  love  for  love." 

Sir  Will.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from  me 
now. 

Haw.  Perhaps,  Sir  William  your  son  doe.s  not  like 
the  lady  j  and  if  so,  pray  don't  put  a  force  upon  his 
inclination. 

Y.  Mea.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  method,  Sir, 
to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted  with  my  folly,  what- 
ever my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  but  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my  consent 
to  your  marrying  this  young  woman  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Your  consent,  Sir! 

"  Ros.  Come,  Sir  William,  we  have  carried  the  jest 
tl  far  enough  j  I  see  your  son  is  in  a  kind  of  embar- 
tc  rassment,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  but  this  letter, 
"  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  before  I  left 

my  father's  house,   will,  I  apprehend,  expound  the 

riddle.     He  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  ran  away 

from  a  gentleman  who  expressed  so  much  dislike  to 

me ;  and  what  has  happened,  since  chance  has  brought 

\is  together  in  masquerade,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
"  me  to  inform  him  of." 

"  Y.  Mea."  What  is  all  this  ?  Pray  don't  make  a 
jest  of  me. 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if  it  i« 
not  truth  ;  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 
Y.Mea.  Sir!  Fa 
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Ros.  Even  so  ;  'tis  rcry  true,  indeed.  In  short, 
you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman  th:m  I 
have  a  gentlewoman  j  but  you  see  we  are  designed  for 
one  another  'tis  plain. 

T.  Mea.  I  know  not,  Madam,  what  I  either  hear  or 
see }  a  thousand  things  are  crowding  on  my  imagina- 
tion;  while,  like  one  just  awakened  from  a  dream,  I 
doubt  which  is  reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  Will.  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a  bit, 
and  recover  yourself. 

T.  Mea.  Nay,  dear  Sir,  have  a  little  patience  j  do 
you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  WilL  Give  her  to  you  !  ay,  that  I  do,  and  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

!  T.  Mea.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  j  I  enquire  no  farther  j  here  I  fix  the  utmost  li- 
mits of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

AIR. 

Y.  Mea.     All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining, 

fortune  can  no  more  impart : 
Ros.  Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining , 

Speak  the  feelings  of  ?ny  heart. 
Y.  Mea.     Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing^ 
Ros.  Love  with  length  of  years  increasing. 

Together.  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender. 

Here  myfaiib  and  truth  I  plight ; 
Constant  still,  and  kind,  and  tender , 

May  our  flames  burn  ever  bright. 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  Sir,  and  you,  fair  lady — And, 
under  favour,  I'll  salute  you  too,  if  there's  no  fear  of 
jealousy. 

T.  Mea.  And  may  I  believe  this  ? — Pr'ythee  tell  me, 
dear  Rossetta. 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house  and  I'll  tell  you  every 
thing — I  must  entreat  the  good  offices  of  Sir  William 
and  Mr.  Hawthorn,  immediately  ;  for  I  am  in  the 
utmost  uneasiness  about  my  poor  friend  Lucinda, 

Haw.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Ros.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  I  left 
her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable  circumstances  j 
however,  I  hope,  if  there's  any  mischief  fallen  out 
between  her  father  and  her  lover — 

Ha<w.  The  music  master !  I  thought  so. 

Sir  Will.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case  ?  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I  am  ;  for 
we'll  make  a  double  wedding ;  and,  by  way  of  cele- 
brating it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to  shew  the  brides 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  And,  master 
Hawthorn,  you  shall  be  of  the  party — Come,  children, 
go  before  us. 

Haw.  Thank  you,  Sir  William  ;, I'll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the  young  folks 
married  j  but  as  to  London,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

AIR. 

If  ever  I'm  catch" d  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

'That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
May  I  ne'er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  unbroke, 

Nor  the  pleasures  the  country  enjoys, 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  Cockneys  they  fleece, 
Clap  me  up  with  the  monflers,  cry,  mafters  'walk  in, 

And  shew  me  for  two  pence  a  piece. 


SCENE  IX. 
Justice  WOODCOCK'S  Hall. 

Enter  JUSTICE  WooococK:,>Mrf.  DEBORAH  WOOD- 
COCK, LUCINDA,  EUSTACE,  HODGE. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can't  hear, 
or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ?  I  tell  you,  I  left 
that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet ;  and,  while  I  have 
been  with  you,  they  have  broke  open  the  door,  and? 
got  him  out  again. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 
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Mrs.  Deb.  I  care  not  what  they  say  ;  it's  you  en- 
courage them  in  their  impudence — Hark'e,  hussy,  will 
you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not  lock  the  fellow  up  ? 

Luc .  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ; 
when  you  talk  intelligibly  I'll  answer  you. 

Eust.  Seriously,  Madam,  this  is  carrying  the  jest  a 
little  too  far. 

Mrs.  Deb.  What  then,  I  did  not  catch  you  together 
in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  design  of  going  off 
to  night,  nor  find  the  bundles  packed  up 

Eust.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Luc.  Why,  aunt,,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman, 
she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from  firft  to  laft  ; 
and  in  this  very  place  was  down  upon  her  marrow- 
bones for  half  an  hour  together,  to  beg  I  would  con- 
ceal it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  Lord!    Oh  Lord  ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen  me  too ! 
Take  that,  [boxes  him.'] 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands  to  your- 
self j  you  strike  me,  because  you  have  been  telling  his 
worship  stories. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  tipsy,  brother! — I — that  never  touch 
a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  but  now  and  then  a  little  anniseed  water,  when 
I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining  of 
the  stomach  ach  all  day  ;  and  may  have  taken  too 
powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

y.  Wood.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how  it 
is  j  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention,  to  make  herself 
appear  wise  :  but,  you  simpleton,  did  you  not  know 
I  must  find  you  out  ? 
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SCENE  X. 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN,  Ros- 
SETTA,  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

T.  Mea.  Bless  me,  Sir  !  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  Will.  Cocksbones,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are  you 
there  ? 

Bust.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky 

Sir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  Will.  Your  servant  again,  and  again,  heartily 
your  servant ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you. 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  Sir  William,  are  you  acquainted 
with  this  person  ? 

Sir  Will.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  !  why  he's  my 
kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  cousin-germans  once 
removed,  and  Jack's  a  very  worthy  young  fellow, 
may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  if  I  tell  a  word  or"  a  lie. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Sir  William,  let  me  tell  you 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  this  man  is  a  music- 
master ;  a  thrummer  of  wire,  and  a  scraper  of  cat-gut, 
and  teaches  my  daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  Will.  What  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master  »  no, 
no,  I  know  him  better. 

Eust.  'Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry  on 
this  absurd  farce  any  longer ; — What  that  gentleman 
tells  you  is  very  true,  Sir  j  I  am  no  music  master 
indeed. 

J.  Wood.  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then  ? 

Eust,  Nay  more,  Sir,  I  am,  as  this  lady  has  repre- 
sented me  [Pointing  to  Mrs.  Deborah],  your  daughter's 
lover  j  whom,  with  her  own  consent,  I  did  intend  tj 
have  carried  off  this  night ;  but  now  that  Sir  William 
Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you  who,  and  what  I  am,  I 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity,  from  which  I  ex- 
pect greater  advantages  than  I  could  reap  from  any 
imposition  on  your  unsuspicious  nature 

Mrs.  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  precious  day1 
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work  of  It !  Had  my  advice  been  taken  i  Oh  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  but  you  are  a  weak  man,  and  it 
can't  be  helped  5  however,  you  should  let  wiser  heads 
direft  you. 

Luc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  do,  Sir,  forgive  her;  my  cousin  Jack 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak  two  or 
three  words  to  his  worship. — Come,  my  dear  Sir,  tho' 
you  refxise  all  the  world,  I  am  sure  you  can  deny  me 
nothing :  love  is  a  venial  fault — You  know  what  I 

mean. Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter,  I  conjure 

you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  affe6lions What, 

not  a  word ! 

AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man,    I  can't  abide  you  ; 
Are  then  your  evo~u:s  so  soon  forgot? 
Ah  !  now  I  see  if  I  bad  trydjou, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot. 

But  here  I  charge  you — make  them  happy  ; 

Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bliss  : 
t        Come  be  a  dear  good  natur^dpappyy 
And  r  II  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 

Mrs.  Deb,  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
thankful  my  brother  does  not  hang  you,  for  he  could 
do  it,  he's  a  justice  of  peace  ; — turn  out  of  the  house, 
I  say  :— 

J.  Wood.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house — he  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs.  Deb.  He  shan't  marry  my  niece. 

J.  Wood.  Shan't  he  ?  but  I'll  shew  you  the  differ- 
ence now,  I  say,  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what  will  you 
do  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate  too, 
will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 
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J.  Wood.  I  like  him  the  better,  I  would  have  him  a 
vagabond. 

Mrs.  Dsb.  Brother,  brother ! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  Madam,  all's  very  well,  and  I 
see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always  thought  him,  a 
man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say  so 
too, 

J.  Wooi.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daughter, 
and  bless  you  both  together  j  but  hark  you,  no  money 
till  t  die  j  observe  that. 

Bust.  Sir,  in  giving  me  your  daughter,  you  bestow 
upon  me  more  than  the  whole  world  would  be  without 
her. 

Kos.  Dear  Lucinda,  if  words  could  convey  the  trans  - 
ports  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion 

Luc.  Words  are  the  tools  of  hypocrites,  the  pre- 
tenders to  friendship  }  only  let  us  resolve  to  preserve 
our  esteem  for  each  other. 

T.  Men.  Dear  Jack,  I  little  thought  we  should  ever 
meet  in  such  odd  circumstances — but  here  has  been  the 
strangest  business  between  this  lady  and  me— —— 

Hodge.  What  then,  Mrs.  Rossetta,  are  you  turned 
false-hearted  after  all ;  will  you  marry  Thomas  the 
gardener  ;  and  did  I  forsake  Madge  for  this  ? 

Ros.  Oh  lord  !  Hodge,  I  beg  your  pardon  j  I  pro- 
test I  forgot  j  but  I  must  reconcile  you  and  Madge, 
I  think,  and  give. you  a  wedding-dinner  to 'make  you 
amends. 

Hodge.  N— ah. 

HO.--JJ.  Adds  me,  Sir,  here  are  some  of  your  neigh- 
bours come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to  make  up 
the  company  of  your  statute -ball ;  yonder's  music  too 
I  see  ;  shall  we  enjoy  ourselves  ?  If  so,  give  me  your 
hand. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here's  my  hand,  and  we  will  en  • 
joy  ourselves  j  Heaven  bless  you  both,  children,  I 
say — Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool. 

Mrs.  Deb.  You  are  a  fool,  brother  ;  and  mark  my 
words — But  I'll  give  myself  no  more  troubleabout  you. 
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Haw.  Fiddlers  strike  up. 

AIR. 

Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning, 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy  ; 
E^ry  grief  in  pleasure  drowning, 

Mirth  this  happy  night  employ  : 
Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty, 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain  j 
Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty    • 

May  they  long  iit  trimpb  reign. 
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A  new  Overture  by  Mr.  Abel. 
ACT  I. 

JrlopE,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire,  Mr.  Weldon 

Whence  can  you  inherit  Abos 

My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free  Arne 

When  once  love's  subtil"  poison  gains  Arne 

*Oh  had  I  been  by  Fate  decreed  Howard 

Gentle  youth,  ah  tell  me  why  Arne 

*Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better  Arne 
There  was  a  jolly  miller  once 

Let  gay  ones  and  great  Baildon 

The  honest  heart  whose  thoughts  are  free         Festing 

Well,  well,  say  no  more  Larry  Gorgan 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion  Giardini 

How  happy  were  my  days  till  now  Arne 
A  medley 

ACT  II. 

We  women  like  weak  Indians  trade  Paradies 

Think  my  fairest  how  delay    '  Arne 

*Believe  me,  dear  aunt  Arne 
When  I  followed  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy 

Let  rakes  and  libertines  resign'd  Handel 

How  blest  the  maid  whose  bosom  Gallupi 

In  vain  I  ev'ry  art  assay  Arne 

Begone,    I  agree  Arne 

Oh  how  shall  I  in  language  weak  Cary 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid  Gallupi 

Oons  neighbour,  neer  blush  Arn 
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My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing  Handel 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  Ae;us 

Cease,  gay  seducers,  pride  to  take  Arne 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful  Arne 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair  Bernard 
*Weli  come  let  us  hear 

ACT  III. 

The  world  is  a  well  furnish'd  table  Arne 

It  is  not  wealth,  it  is  not  birth  Giardini 

*The  traveller  benighted  Arne 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination  Geminiani 
Plague  o'these  wenches,  &c.               St.  Patricks  Day 

*How  much  superior  beauty  awes  Howard 

When  we  see  a  lover  languish  Arne 

All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining  Arne 

If  ever  I'm  catch'd  in  those  regions  Boyce 

*Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't  abide  you  Arne 

Hence  with  cares  Eoyce 
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